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ate  Cuts  No  Help  In  Meeting  Linage  Drop; 
Publishers  Combating  Retail  Demands 

licable  Agreements  Reached  in  Mciny  Cases  When  Newspapers  Lay  Cards  on  Table  at  Conferences 
With  Merchant  Delegations — Reprisals  by  Advertisers  Rare,  Reports  Indicate 


EVVSPAPERS  which  have  stood 
.firm  on  their  advertising  rates 
ing  the  controversy  which  has  raged 
the  last  year  or  more  have  suffered 
e  as  a  result  of  their  stand,  if  one 
judge  by  opinions  gathered  by 
:t*  &  Publisher  from  representa- 
I  newspapers  as  far  apart  as  New 
land  and  Texas. 

a  few  instances  advertisers  have 
held  copy  from  them  as  a  means 
forcing  rate  reductions,  it  is  re¬ 
ed,  but  in  most  instances  such 
(lies  have  been  settled  amicably, 
jrige,  of  course,  has  been  reduced,  but 
tome  comments  point  out,  there  is 
e  hope  that  rate  slashes  would  turn 
:e  totals  upward.  Rather,  it  is 
ight  that  the  advertiser  would  cut 
appropriation  to  meet  the  reduc- 
,  and  continue  to  get  along  on  the 
e  amount  of  space. 

0  cut  rates  at  the  present  stage  of 
pme,  it  is  added,  would  merely 
inly  the  damage  already  suffered 
out  bringing  any  compensating 
fits. 

one  may  try  to  summarize  a  group 
sried  opinions,  it  might  be  put  this 
:  The  advertiser  has  already  made 
■yn  reduction  in  advertising  costs 
:!ing  smaller  space.  Insofar  as  ad- 
icrs  generally  have  reduced  their 
e,  the  remaining  copy  has  gained 
i-'ibiliiy  and  proportionate  share  of 
reader’s  attention.  To  demand  a 
cut  on  the  copy  still  being  used 
d  make  a  disproportionate  two-way 
1.  The  publisher  who  might  have 
1  a  rate  cut  if  linage  were  still  on 
levels  finds  it  out  of  the  question 

X  interesting  phase  of  Editor  & 
isHEx’s  inquiry  into  the  rate  situ- 
has  been  the  wide  variance  in 
nt  of  pressure  exerted  by  adver- 
■  Many  newspapers  report  that 
'^ave  had  no  definite  demands  for 
cuts,  others  that  there  lias  been 
'“asional  discussion  with  local  ad- 
irrs.  Several  advertising  agencies 
'  l.ertisers  have  sent  out  letters  in 
-:d  to  rates,  but  mostly  to  news- 
5  whose  milline  charges  are  higher 
in  preceding  years, 
the  other  hand,  some  newspapers 
been  confronted,  particularly  in 
"cal  field,  with  continued  and 
'  us  demands  for  lower  rates,  some- 
presented  through  an  organized 

of  how  some  newspapers 
beOT  able  to  maintain  their  rates 
le  following  experiences,  cited  by 
"-5gers  of  newspapers  in  response 
"tions : 

■^ily  in  the  Southwest  which  has 
>ae  any  change  in  rates  for  four 
Md  consequently  has  milline  rates 
jiy  Iwer  than  in  preceding  years” 
^  rising  circulation, 

A^oup  of  retail  stores  under 
^  -S^...cnt  stopped  advertising  for 
the  expiration  of  their 
‘t  With  us  last  December,  but 
of  conferences  in  which 
wed  them  we  had  an  increase  in 
’  ■ '  intend  to  reduce 

they  resumed  business  with  us. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


We  believe  it  better  to  maintain  rates 
if  circulation  is  steady  or  progressing.” 

In  a  New  England  city  where  local 
advertisers  in  all  lines  of  business  have 
raised  the  rate  question,  the  Retail 
Merchants  Board  was  made  the  vehicle 
for  a  formal  demand.  The  advertising 


“Very  decidedly  rate  cuts  do  not  mean 
enough  additional  linage  to  make  it 
advisable.  The  merchant  simply  saves 
the  difference  and  goes  on  as  he  sees 
fit.  •  We  have  yet  to  see  where  the  local 
rate  cut  has  resulted  in  enough  addi¬ 
tional  business  to  justify  the  reduction.” 


MEETING  THE  DEMANDS  FOR  RATE  CUTS 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  declining  advertising  linage,  accom¬ 
panied  during  much  of  that  time  by  clamorous  demands  for  rate  re¬ 
ductions,  it  is  timely  to  ask  how  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
advertisers’  pressure.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  put  the  question  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapermen  in  varied  locations. 

Their  replies  indicate  that  in  many  cases  publishers  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  criticism  of  their  advertisers,  explain  frankly  the  effects  already 
suffered  from  linage  losses,  and  emerge  with  rates  maintained  and  good¬ 
will  uninjured. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  newspapers  whose  rates  were  not  raised  in  the 
1929  boom,  and  whose  circulation  has  been  steady  since  then.  In  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field  most  of  the  attack  has  been  directed  against  news¬ 
papers  whose  milline  rates  have  increased  in  recent  years,  but  even  in  such 
cases  some  papers  have  been  able  to  explain  the  reasons  so  ronvincingly 
as  to  retain  contracts.  As  an  indirect  issue,  attempts  to  place  national  copy 
through  dealers  at  local  rates  seem  to  have  increased,  but  this  has  been 
well  controlled  in  cities  where  conditions  of  competition  permitted. 

Another  article  based  on  the  experiences  related  by  newspapermen  will 
be  published  next  week.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  welcome  specific  state¬ 
ments  in  confidence  from  publishers  or  advertising  managers  in  regard  to 
requests  for  rate  ruts,  either  local  or  national,  and  the  outcome  of  such 
demands. 


director  of  the  newspaper  replied  defi¬ 
nitely  that  advertising  rates  would  not 
be  lowered,  going  on  to  explain  how, 
from  the  newspaper’s  standpoint,  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  request. 
Not  only  was  the  controversy  settled 
without  loss  of  advertisers,  but  the 
newspaper  repor’s  that  “We  hear  less 
dissatisfaction  over  not  reducing  rates 
than  we  did  a  while  ago.” 

“We  do  not  believe  that  a  rate  re¬ 
duction  would  bring  any  permanent  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  volume,”  the  statement 
adds.  “It  is  better  to  maintain  rates 
and  take  the  necessary  reduction  in 
linage.”  This  newspaper  is  another 
which  has  kept  its  circulation  increas¬ 
ing  and  its  milline  rates  slowly  declining. 

Another  city  where  “the  whole  retail 
group”  made  a  concerted  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  lower  local  rates  is  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  This  is 
how  the  advertising  director  described 
the  negotiations: 

“We  went  over  the  whole  situation 
with  a  committee  of  three  who  reported 
their  findings  back  to  the  group  meet¬ 
ing.  We  understand  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  group  after  the  committee 
reported  back  was:  first,  the  boycott 
idea  was  voted  down;  and  secondly,  it 
was  agreed  that  savings  would  be  made 
by  a  general  reduction  of  space  and  by 
agreement  not  to  ‘fight  it  out’  with 
space  among  retailers.  We  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  lost  space  particularly 
because  of  this  movement. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  this  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  far  from  dead,  but  we  would 
not  say  it  was  increasing.  It  was  not 
confined  to  department  stores  alone. 


This  newspaper,  which  made  its  last 
rate  changes  in  1927,  has  milline  rates 
of  $1,598  daily  and  $1..349  Sunday, 
based  on  minimum  rates  locally.  The 
daily  milline  rate  is  about  2  cents 
higher  than  in  1928-29-30,  but  half  a 
cent  lower  than  in  1927.  The  Sunday 
milline  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
1930,  after  declining  steadily  since  1924. 
Although  the  paper  received  rate  re¬ 
duction  requests  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  has  no  knowledge  of  any  copy 
being  withheld  from  it  because  of  its 
refusal. 

A  newspaper  in  the  East  was  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  question  of  rates  by 
local  advertisers,  including  not  only  the 
department  stores  but  others.  The  re¬ 
tail  merchants’  organization  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a  let¬ 
ter  on  behalf  of  local  advertisers  gen¬ 
erally,  asking  a  reduction  in  advertising 
rates. 

“We  have  definitely  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  reduction  in  rates,”  states  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  “and  believe  this  feeling  and  atti¬ 
tude  on  their  part  has  passed. 

“We  have  undoubtedly  lost  business 
through  our  refusal  to  reduce  local 
rates,  but  we  have  adhered  to  our  rate 
card  and  intend  to  do  so.  It  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  the  rate  cuts  would  not  mean 
enough  additional  linage  to  compensate 
for  the  cut,  and  we  firmly  believe  it  is 
better  to  maintain  rates  even  though 
suffering  linage  cuts.” 

This  paper  raised  its  rates,  both  local 
and  national,  early  in  1930  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  rates  established  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  management  were  out  of  line. 
Circulation,  however,  has  increased  and 


thus  counteracted  part  of  the  ri.se  in 
milline  rates. 

A  Midwestern  newspaper  which 
granted  a  five  per  cent  discount  to 
local  advertisers  last  year,  following  a 
strenuous  effort  led  by  department 
stores,  found  no  benefit  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion.  “The  papers  here  have,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  a 
low  local  rate,”  writes  the  business 
manager.  “Advertisers  would  like  a 
further  reduction,  but  will  not  get  it, 
as  shrinkage  in  volume  prohibits  any 
lower  rate. 

“We  don’t  believe  there  is  any  panacea 
for  settling  this  problem.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  stand  pat  and  let 
them  cut  their  space.  It  won’t  last  long. 

“Rate  cuts,  in  our  experience,  do  not 
add  to  business.  We  did  not  e.xpect  it 
to  when  we  gave  a  five  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  locally.  We  did  it  to  assist  in  a 
precarious  condition,  and  under  the  same 
conditions  would  do  it  again.  Other¬ 
wise,  vve  believe  rate  cutting  is  foolish. 
Advertisers  always  have  the  privilege 
of  cutting  their  space  if  they  want  to 
save  money.  Milline  rates  in  this  city 
are  lower  than  in  recent  years  due  to 
both  circulation  and  rate  changes.” 

Other  publishers,  while  not  faced 
with  concerted  action  by  local  mer¬ 
chants,  have  had  individual  complaints 
to  deal  with.  One  in  a  steel  town, 
where  circulation  los.scs  due  to  unem¬ 
ployment  in  that  industry  have  pushed 
milline  rates  upward,  outlines  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  views  thus : 

“Local  advertisers  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  complaining  and  talking  about 
lowering  rates,  but  no  concerted  action 
has  been  taken.  The  biggest  com- 
plainers  are  the  department  stores,  who 
have  the  lowest  rate  on  account  of  their 
large  volume  of  business.  We  believe 
the  smaller  advertisers  can  be  handled 
without  difficulty,  but  there  may  be 
some  argument  this  spring  with  the 
department  store  people. 

“So  far  as  we  know,  we  have  lost  no 
business  whatever  through  refusing  to 
make  reiluctions. 

“We  are  quite  positive  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  would  not  mean  enough 
additional  linage  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  in  revenue.  We  feel  it  is  better  to 
maintain  our  rates  even  though  the  de¬ 
partment  store  people  have  cut  their 
space  considerably.  Our  volume  of 
business  is  way  under  last  year’s,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  cut  in  rates 
would  increase  it. 

“We  have  not  raised  our  rate  since 
Jan.  1,  1928,  and  our  reply  to  adver¬ 
tisers  is  that  we  did  not  go  up  in  1929, 
and  we  cannot  come  down  now.” 

Another  publisher,  in  a  New  England 
city,  says:  “Local  advertisers  have  done 
nothing  about  rates.  We  hear  a  little 
talk  among  smaller  retailers  regarding 
rates,  but  we  pay  little  attention  to  this. 

“We  have  had  no  experience  with 
rate  cuts,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  rate 
cuts  will  produce  no  additional  linage. 
Advertisers  will  accept  the  cut  in  rate 
and  proceed  to  cut  their  appropriations 
to  meet  the  lower  rate.  It  is  my  opinion 

(Continued  on  page  6i 
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LEDBETTER  IS  FREED 
OF  CONTEMPT  CHARGE 


W«»  Charged  With  Oh»tructing 
Justice  By  Printing  “Open 
Letter”  Bearing  on  Civil 
Damage  Suit 


Frank  Ledbetter,  Moutid  City  (HI  ) 
Pulaski  Enterprise  editor,  was  freed  of 
a  contempt  charge  March  16  in  circuit 
court  in  that  city  after  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  had  been  filed  by  him  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  he  had  printed 
an  “Open  Letter  to  Grocers.” 

Grace  King,  of  Mound  City,  who  was 
suing  a  local  grocer  and  a  wholesale 
grocer  for  $15,000  damages  after  nnd- 
jjigr  2i  dead  mouse  in  a  can  of  chili  con 
cami,  charged  that  the  letter’s  publica¬ 
tion  insinuated  that  her  suit  was  a 
“frame  up”  and  that  it  would  obstruct 
justice.  The  editor  was  ordered  to 
answer  the  charges  in  court. 

The  objectionable  letter  was  sent  out 
by  the  Cairo  Grocers’  Association  to 
members  and  a  copy  was  given  to  Mr. 
Ledbetter.  It  brought  the  grocers  at¬ 
tention  to  the  suit  and  added: 

“Suits  of  a  similar  nature  are  also 
pending  in  Alexander  county.  If 
grocers  are  to  be  held  liable  in  cases 
of  this  sort  where  they  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  sealed 
can,  then  all  retail  grocers  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  similar  suits.” 

Mr.  Ledbetter  contended  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  letter  as  a  news  story.  Pre¬ 
viously  C.  S.  Miller,  his  attorney,  had 
argued  that  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  suit 
did  not  have  the  right  to  bring  con¬ 
tempt  charges,  and  the  court  h^ 
quashed  the  petition  of  the  plaintiff. 
Leave  was  given  to  file  an  amended 
petition.  When  the  amended  petition 
was  heard  Miller  asked  that  it  also  be 
quashed.  This  time  the  court  held  that 
parties  in  civil  suits  might  come  of 
their  own  motion  and  institute  criminal 
libel  charges,  and  the  quash  motion  was 
denied.  Mr.  Ledbetter  was  then  ordered 
to  answer  the  charges. 

The  case  was  dismissed  without  com¬ 
ment. 


RATE  CUTS  NO  HELP  IN 
MEETING  LINAGE  DROPS 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


that  it  is  much  better  to  rnaintain  rates 
even  though  suffering  linage  losses. 
Advertisers  are  not  looking  for  ways 
in  which  to  spend  more  money.  Their 
request  for  a  cut  in  rate  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  move  in  the  direction  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  their  advertising  costs.” 

Another  publisher,  in  a  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  state,  says  simply:  “We  have 
not  made  any  rate  concessions.  Our 
rates  are  the  same  as  they  were  a 


year  ago. 

Farther  down  the  seaboard,  another 
newspaper  reports  no  suggestions  from 
national  advertisers,  advertising  agencies, 
or  local  advertisers  in  regard  to  lower 
rates.  “Nor  is  there  any  dissatisfaction 
with  our  customers  that  we  know  of,” 
adds  the  business  manager.  “Some  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  stated  that  their  results 
are  not  as  effective  as  in  better  times.” 

Explaining  his  newspaper’s  for¬ 
tunate  position,  he  says  that  business 
conditions  in  the  city  are  comparatively 
good,  that  the  paper  has  been  careful 
not  to  extend  its  circulation  beyond 
natural  trading  territory,  and  that  the 
average  milline  rate  has  declined  be¬ 
cause  of  steadily  increasing  circulation 
without  change  of  rates.  “We  have 
never  increased  our  advertising  rates 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation.”  he  added. 

Still  another  paper  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  although  having  its  difficulties 
with  national  advertisers,  reports  “no 
particular  dissatisfaction  among  local 
advertisers  concerning  rates.  “We  did 
have  some  casual  objections  from  the 
department  store  advertisers,”  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  adds,  “but  when  we  defi¬ 
nitely  showed  them  that  we  could  not 
maintain  the  quality  of  our  publications 
and  reduce  rates  at  the  same  time  they 
were  satisfied.” 


N.  Y.  SUN  CUTS  SALARIES 

Salaries  of  all  non-union  employes  of 
the  New  York  Sun  have  been  reduced. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week. 
The  reduction  is  a  straight  10  per  cent 
cut  affecting  the  entire  office  staff  from 
executives  to  office  boys.  It  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Other 
New  York  newspapers  which  recently 
reduced  salaries  are  the  Evening  Post, 
World-Telegram,  American  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


BROADCASTING  FROM 
SENATE  DISCUSSED 


BROOKLYN  CONTEMPT 
CHARGE  DROPPED 


Judge  Taylor  Dismiase*  Citation 
Against  Three  Eagle  Men 
Bated  on  Misquotation 
of  Juror 


INTERSTATE  MEET  APRIL  8-9 

Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
.Advertising  Managers  Association  will 
be  held  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April  8  and  9. 
Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Gettysburg 
Times  plant.  Carl  A.  Baum  is  the 
Times  advertising  manager. 


“SPECIAL"  APPOINTED 

Livingston  and  Macy  &  Klaner,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  have 
been  named  national  representatives  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 


April  8-9 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn,,  meeting,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

April  8-9 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn,,  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

April  14-15 — American  Assn,  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  meeting, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

April  19-20 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Kingsborough, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

April  21-23  —  Panhandle  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Amarillo,  Tex. 


Charges  of  criminal  contempt  brought 
against  M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  and  Richard  W.  Thomas,  reporter 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  Judge  Franklin  Taylor  of 
Kings  County  Court  March  17.  The 
newspapermen  had  been  cited  for  an 
alleged  inaccurate  statement  concerning 
the  court’s  instructions  to  a  murder 
trial  jury.  The  inaccuracy  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
jurors. 

Edward  Comaskey,  the  juror,  was 
quot^  as  saying  Judge  Taylor  had  told 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  if 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  her  guilt, 
whereas  Judge  Taylor  said  he  had 
used  the  qualifying  adjective  “reason¬ 
able.”  Comaskey’s  statement  was  made 
in  an  interview  given  to  Thomas  after 
Judge  Taylor  had  criticized  the  jury’s 
verdict  and  had  all  the  jurors’  names 
removed  from  the  eligible  list. 

Judge  Taylor  accepted  a  disclaimer 
signed  by  Mr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr. 
Crist,  in  which  they  declared  they  had 
no  foreknowledge  of  the  interview  to 
which  he  objected.  They  admitted  re¬ 
sponsibility,  however,  for  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Eagle. 

Coincident  with  dismissal  of  the  Eagle 
case.  Judge  Taylor  sentenced  Comas¬ 
key  to  30  days  in  prison  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  charge  was  based  on 
Comaskey’s  failure  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  relative  of  one  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  murder  trial. 


WORD  BATTLE  DRAWS 
$600,000  SUIT 


Dr.  J.  R.  Brinkley,  Hit  By  Verbal 
Brickbat  During  Battle  Between 
Texas  Editors,  Sues  For 
Libel 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Amarillo,  Tex.,  March  21.  —  The 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe  was  made 
defendant  today  by  Dr.  J,  R.  Brinkley, 
goat  gland  specialist,  in  a  libel  action 
for  $600,000.  Dr.  Brinkley  pleaded  that 
he  had  suffered  “humiliation,  mental 
anguish  and  actual  financial  loss”  be¬ 
cause  Editor  Gene  A.  Howe,  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  column,  described  Brinkley  as 
“the  world’s  greatest  bunk  artist.”  He 
asked  for  $100,000  actual  damages  and 
$500,000  exemplary  damages. 

The  statement  appeared  in  Howe’s 
column  during  a  heated  newspaper  con¬ 
troversy  between  Howe  and  J.  F. 
Kreiger,  editor  of  the  Gruver  (Tex.) 
News,  over  ^heir  physical  characteristics. 

Kreiger  several  months  ago  protested 
an  article  on  Russia,  written  by  A.  B. 
Macdonald,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  published  in  the  Globe-News.  He 
also  objected  to  cigarette  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Amarillo  papers.  In  the 
columnists’  battle  Kreiger  referred  to 
Howe  as  a  “louzzy  jackass”  and  “pot¬ 
bellied  and  lantern  jawed  and  an 
ignoramus.”  Howe  returned  in  kind, 
calling  the  Gruver  editor  a  “windblown 
hippopotamus”  and  added  that  any  edi¬ 
tor  who  spelled  “louzy”  with  more  than 
one  “z”  should  resign. 

Commenting  on  the  suit  Mr.  Howe 
said : 

“It’s  the  greatest  compliment  I  ever 
had  to  be  sued  for  $600,000.  I’m  hav¬ 
ing  my  bankers  investigate,  and  may 
enter  a  countersuit  for  $2,0(10,000.” 


AUER  RETURNS 

George  J.  Auer,  advertising  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  returned 
this  week  from  a  six-weeks’  business 
trip  through  the  Middle  West. 
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Rule*  Committee  Hear*  Ruitell  of 
N.B.C.  and  Butcher  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Chain — Plan  Backed 
By  Dill 


By  George  H.  Manning 
Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher  ’ 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  23--Rn. 
resentatives  of  the  two  major  broadcast¬ 
ing  systems  yesterday  explained  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  the  techni. 
cal  features  of  the  plan  of  Senator  M 
of  Washington,  to  broadcast  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  Tbt 
author  of  the  idea  said,  at  the  outset 
of  the  hearing,  that  he  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  witnesses  to  discuss  the  desirabStj 
of  broadcasting  the  doings  of  the  senate 
unless  the  committee  asked  him  to  do 
so  at  some  other  time. 

The  Dill  resolution  directs  the  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  of  the  senate  to  install 
such  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  to 
broadcast  speeches,  debates  or  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  body,  and  gives  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  rules  the  power  to  decide  what 
should  be  broadcast. 

F.  M.  Russell,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Harry  C.  Butcher,  of  the  Columbia 
chain  told  the  committee  their  organiza¬ 
tions  would  be  willing  to  broadcast  any 
and  all  proceedings  approved  for  broad¬ 
cast  by  those  in  charge.  They  then  pot 
engineers  on  the  stand  to  explain  how 
the  many  technical  problems  involved 
might  be  worked  out. 

The  newspaper  industry  was  not  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  hearing. 

Early  in  the  discussion,  Senator 
Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  Democratic 
floor  leader,  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
some  argument  on  the  merit,  if  any,  of 
changing  the  present  system  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  public  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  senate.  “Would  this  mean,” 
he  asked,  “an  ultimate  abolition  of  the 
press  gallery?  To  what  extent  would 
this  supplant  summaries  that  are  sent 
out  by  the  press?” 

He  said  after  listening  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  engineers  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  plan  was  feasible 
from  the  mechanical  standpoint,  “but" 
he  asked  again,  “is  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  do?  Would  the  public  appreciated 
and  wouldn’t  it  be  less  effective  than 
the  present  system  of  reporting  the 
proceedings  in  the  newspapers?” 

Senator  Robinson  found  fault  with 
the  plan  because,  as  he  said,  the  average 
person  has  something  more  to  do  than 
to  listen  to  a  long  drawn  out  broadcast 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  allotting  time  to  individual 
members  or  the  memberships  of  either 
party  in  the  senate. 

At  this  point,  however.  Senator  Dill 
said  he  had  no  idea  of  having  the  broad¬ 
casting  of'  senate  proceedings  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  present  system 
of  reporting  the  news  in  the  press. 
His  idea  was,  he  said,  to  confine  these 
broadcasts  to  only  the  more  important 
happenings  in  the  senate  chamber, 
which  migh  amount  to  only  a  few  a 


session. 

Mr.  Butcher  told  the  committee  that 
his  organization  did  not  feel  that  d 
should  broadcast  everything  but  wooM 
rather  select  those  phases  of  the  pnc" 
ceedings  with  sufficient  “news  value  to 
be  of  interest. 

Perfection  of  the  broadcast  systw 
would  require  the  treatment  of 
acoustics  of  the  senate  chamber,  an^ 
muffling  of  the  cooling  system,  and  tW 
total  expenditure  involved  would  K 
about  $30,000,  according  to  one  of  W 


experts.  ^ 

The  entire  situation  was  taken  under 


advisement  bv  the  committee. 


WILLIAMS  IN  BERMUDA 


George  O.  Williams,  managing 
tor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Umon.i^ 
Mrs.  Williams  are  in  Bermuda  on 
three  weeks’  trip.  Albert  J.  Be^ 
Jr.,  news  editor,  is  acting  managu* 
editor. 
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»i  135^0  OF  HOMES  A  BIG  RADIO  AUDIENCE 

11 I  Qnly  “Best”  Stations  Reach  That  Many  Families  Under  Most  Favorable  Conditions,  Extensive 
Survey  Shows — Not  More  than  3%  or  4%  “Advertising  Conscious”  for  Single  Advertiser 
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OF  100  typical  American  homes,  51 

have  radio  sets. 

Of  the  51  with  radio  sets,  41  have 
someone  at  home  on  a  typical  evening. 

Of  the  41  radio  set  owners  who  are 
at  home,  24  have  their  sets  turned  on 
during  the  best  hours  of  this  typical 

*'^(Jf''the  24  listeners,  13  make  up  the 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


similar  surveys  made  iiulepeiulently 
show  a  corresponding  agreement.” 

On  this  last  point,  the  bulletin  cites 
the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  George  H. 
Gallup  of  Chicago  in  a  similar  survey 
described  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
Jan.  30,  1932.  “It  is  interesting  to 


not  they  owned  radios  or  had  them  on 
or  off  at  the  time — they  have  been 
eliminated. 

“Of  27,637  calls  thus  remaining,  5.117 
or  18.5  per  cent  did  nut  answer.  It  is 
a  fair  assumption  that  no  one  was  at 
home  and  that  the  radio  sets  repre- 


1%./^  i*nb ^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^  ^i^iSki2Ski2SkiS^iAiSStiS^i2Sk 

Charts  from  Bureau  of  Advertising  bulletin,  showing  radio  listening  conditions  in  100  typical  .American  homes.  At 
left,  51  of  the  homes  have  radio  sets.  Center,  24  of  the  homes  have  radio  sets  turned  on.  Right,  in  8  of  the  homes 
listeners  are  able  to  tell  what  is  being  advertised. 


largest  audience  reached  by  any  one 
station  in  each  vicinity.  Five  are  tuned 
in  on  the  second-best  station,  and  two 
on  the  third-best. 

Of  the  24  listeners,  8  are  “advertis¬ 
ing  conscious”  to  the  e.\tent  of  know¬ 
ing  what  the  program  they  hear  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  advertise.  These  eight  must 
be  divided  among  the  stations  heard, 
leaving  possibly  three  or  four  out  of  ? 
hundred  families  as  “effective  circula¬ 
tion"  for  a  single  program. 

These  figures  have  been  worked  out 
as  a  result  of  an  extensive  survey  of 
broadcast  advertising  coverage  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
in  which  28,947  homes  were  convassed 
by  telephone.  Each  of  230  newspapers, 
members  of  the  Bureau,  telephoned  to 
at  least  100  homes,  selecting  numbers 
at  random  from  the  telephone  book. 
The  returns  from  the  Bureau  members 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Percival 
White,  Inc.,  New  York,  marketing 
counselor,  who  compiled  the  totals 
shown  in  the  table  reproduced  herewitli. 
.\  report  of  the  survey  is  published, 
with  comment  and  explanation,  in  a 
bulletin  released  this  week  under  the 
title, _“.\re  They  Listening?” 

"What  is  the  ‘circulation’  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  broadcast  over  the  radio?” 
isks  the  bulletin.  “The  advertising 
world  often  asks  this  question.  It  is  usecl 
to  dealing  in  exact  circulation  quantities 
when  it  considers  new  spapers  and  mag- 
izines,  because  each  copy  sold  by  a 
publication  offers  each  advertiser  at 
least  one  chance  of  a  hearing.  On  the 
owr  hand,  it  is  well  understood  that 
TO  number  of  radio  sets  ‘in  circulation’ 
oners  no  clew  to  the  number  of  radio 
listeners  that  may  hear  and  identify  a 
particular  advertisement. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon 
™s  problem,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  undertook  an  investigation  of  radio 
likening  habits.  This  report  presents 

™  results  of  that  study . 

The  Bureau  of  .Advertising  makes 
claim  of  infallability  for  its  tabula- 
1^,  nor  for  the  inferences  that  may 
“‘..^rawn  from  them. 

The  radio  homes  covered  by  this 
^ey  are  only  one  and  one  half  per 
Thi  °  "r  the  United  States, 

ne  calls  were  not  distributed  evenly 
jr  L  ‘•^rintry  in  proportion  to  the 
notnes  in  each  section.  Only 
Telephone  homes  were  called 
V  newspaper  office,  and  a  sur- 

^  Tne  rural  districts  might  con- 
™y.  show  different  listening  habits 
nj^mg  communities. 

•  eyertheless,  there  was  close  agree- 
^  in  the  returns  from  all  of  the 
tlvM,«  j  ’  ''trying  in  size  from  a  few 
whr^.u^  million  population, 

the  surveys  were  made ;  and 


note,”  the  bulletin  states,  “that  al¬ 
though  the  scope  of  his  survey  is  not 
indicated.  Prof.  Gallup  secures  results 
and  draws  inferences  closely  paralleling 
those  of  the  Bureau.” 

The  bulletin  also  cites  the  radio  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Crossley,  Inc.,  business 
research  agency,  for  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  giving  figures  to 
show  that  the  percentage  of  radio  sets 
turned  on  ranged  from  16S  per  cent 
at  6  p.m.  to  50  per  cent  at  9  p.m.  and 
at  10  p.m. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  indicating  that  maximum 
“circulation”  could  be  obtained  only 
during  the  evening  hours,  the  Bureau 
instructed  its  members  to  make  their 
telephone  calls  between  8:30  and  9:30 
p.m.,  and  during  favorable  weather 
conditions. 

The  plan  adopted  was  based  on  one 
used  by  the  Gannett  newspapers  in  sur¬ 
veying  their  own  markets,  and  practi¬ 
cally  identical  with  that  described  by 
Prof.  Gallup.  On  each  telephone  call 
four  questions  w-ere  asked: 

1.  “IDo  you  own  a  radio?” 

2.  “Are  you  listening  to  your  radio 
this  evening?” 

3.  “To  what  station  are  you  lis¬ 
tening?” 

4.  “What  is  the  program  supposed 
to  advertise?” 

The  results  of  the  survey,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Percival  White  organi¬ 
zation,  are  explained  as  follows  in  the 
bulletin : 

“First,  note  that  282  of  the  27,919 
persons  (U.  S.  total)  who  were  called, 
answ-ered  the  telephone  but  refused  to 
reply  to  the  questions.  .Since  nothiii.e: 
is  know-n  regarding  them — w-hether  or 


sented  by  these  homes  w-ere  not  m 
use.  But  it  is  also  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  these  homes  repre.sented  radio 
sets  in  the  same  proportion  as  those 
that  did  respond  and  answer  the 
questions,  23,520  in  all. 

“Since  19,346  of  the  latter  asserted 
that  they  owned  radios,  or  82.4  per 
cent,  the  same  percentage  applied  to 
the  homes  that  did  not  answer  the 
telephone  indicates,  4,216  silent  sets  to 
be  added  to  the  19.346  self-confessed 
ow-ners — a  total  of  23,562  radio  sets  in 
the  homes  covered  by  the  survey. 

“Of  these,  11,205,  or  47.6  per  cent, 
w-ere  listening  to  some  program;  a  fig¬ 
ure  w-hich  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
the  figures  developed  by  Crossley,  Inc., 
in  the  surveys  made  by  them  for  mem- 
tiers  of  the  .-Association  of  National 
.Adverti.sers. 

“The  U.  S.  Census  of  1930  records 
29.980,146  families,  and  states  that 
12,078,345  own  radio  sets,  or  40.3  per 
cent.  These  figures  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  projecting  the  census 
figures  for  families  at  the  normal  rate 
of  increase  to  Jan.  1,  1932,  at  which 
time  the  total  number  of  families  in 
the  United  States  was  approximately 
31,5(K).()00.  an  increase  of  over  1,.5(K),000. 

“During  the  same  period,  according 
to  Radio  Retailinti  (McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company),  over  6,(K)0,(KK)  radio 
sets  have  iK-eii  .sold,  of  w-liich  only 
half  were  for  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment.  The  same  authority  esti¬ 
mates  that  16,123,0(K)  homes,  or  51.3 
per  cent,  were  equipped  with  radio 
as  of  January  1,  1932. 

“Despite  this  correction  the  percent¬ 
age  of  homes  slunvii  in  the  Bureau 
survey  as  ow-ning  radios  is  obviously 


COMBINED  RETURNS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


U.  S.  Data 


Calls  actually  made . 

Refused  to  talk  (eliminated) . 

Calls  considered  (balance  of  above). .  . 

No  answ-er  (not  at  home). . 

At  home,  answ-ered  questions . 

At  home;  own  radio . 

Own  radio,  not  at  home  (estimated)  .  . 
Total  homes  having  radios  (corrected) 

Reported  radio  turned  on . 

Named  station . 

Named  product  advertised . 

Best  stations  (74) . 

Second  best  stations  (50) . 

Third  best  stations  (35) . 


Com- 

U.  S. 

Can- 

Grand 

plete  * 

Other 

Total 

ada 

Total 

22,251 

5,668 

27,919 

1,028 

28,947 

237 

45 

282 

12 

294 

22,014 

5.623 

27,637 

1,016 

28,653 

3,904 

1,213 

5,117 

165 

5,282 

19,110 

4,410 

23,520 

851 

24,371 

15,705 

3,641 

19,346 

717 

20,063 

4,216 

136 

4,352 

23,562 

853 

24,415 

9,372 

1,833 

11.205 

541 

11,746 

6,984 

1,647 

8,631 

407 

9,038 

3,255 

284 

3,539 

3,639 

877 

4,516 

193 

4,709 

1,468 

366 

1,834 

75 

1,909 

770 

146 

916 

39 

955 

*A  number  of  the  reports  failed  to  include  the  question:  “Can  you  nan  e 
the  product  or  the  advertiser?” 


much  higher  than  the  average.  This 
is  e.xplained  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
homes  with  telephones,  situated  in  daily 
newspaper  markets,  and  representing  a 
better  than  average  standard  of  living. 

“But  that  need  not  affect  the  findings 
of  this  survey,  since  it  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  discover  what  the  people 
who  did  own  sets  were  listening  to,  if 
they  were  listening  at  all.” 

Accordingly,  the  percentages  shown 
by  the  survey  were  corrected  by  using 

51.3  per  cent  as  the  number  of  homes 
equipped  with  radios,  rather  than  the 

82.4  per  cent  shown  by  the  returns  on 
their  face.  This  correction  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Percival  White  in  a  letter 
which  stated : 

“We  understand  it  is  your  intention 
to  derive  your  results  from  the  figures 
showing  radio  set  owners,  and  apply 
them  against  the  census  figures  of  set 
ownership  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Because  of  the  close  agreement  between 
returns  from  individual  cities  as  to 
listening  habits,  we  believe  that  such 
an  application  of  the  percentages  may 
be  justified  from  a  statistical  view¬ 
point.” 

On  this  basis  the  figures  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  were  reached. 
Starting  with  100  typical  American 
homes,  51  were  set  aside  as  containing 
radio  sets.  Since  18.5  per  cent  of  the 
homes  called  did  not  answer  the  tele¬ 
phone,  18.5  per  cent  of  the  51  are  de¬ 
ducted,  leaving  41  families  at  home 
and  able  to  turn  on  the  radio  if  they 
w’ish  to. 

Considering  these  41  families  out  of 
each  100,  the  bulletin  says: 

“Not  all  radio  sets  are  turned  on  at 
any  one  time.  The  percentage  varies 
with  the  hour,  and  from  reports  made, 
appears  never  to  exceed  half  the  total 
number  of  sets  owned. 

“The  bulk  of  calls  for  the  Bureau 
survey  were  made  between  8:30  and 
9  :.30  p.m.,  and  during  favorable  weather 
conditions.  Total  figures  show  that 
47.6  per  cent  of  those  that  owned  radio 
sets  had  them  turned  on  at  that  time, 
a  figure  which  coincides  with  the  sur¬ 
vey  records  of  Crossley,  Inc. 

".-Applying  the  facts  of  this  study', 
it  is  evident  that  in  a  group  of  100 
typical  homes,  the  occupants  of  24,  or 
47.6  per  cent  of  51,  are  listening  to 
some  radio  program,  during  the  best 
evening  hours,  and  during  good  weather. 

“.Applying  the  percentages  developed 
by  the  Bureau  study,  4,516  out  of  8,631 
who  knew  the  station  to  which  they 
were  listening,  or  we  may  assume,  52.4 
per  cent  of  the  24  homes  with  radios 
turned  on,  were  found  to  be  listening  to 
the  ‘best’  station. 

“Thus  it  is  indicated  that  slightly 
less  than  13  out  of  100  homes  con¬ 
sciously  are  listening  to  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  near-by  station — at  the  most  favor¬ 
able  evening  hour. 

“Can  any  advertiser  buy  time  on  ail 
the  stations  that  were  designated  by 
the  various  communities  surveyed  as 
the  best?  Theoretically  that  might  be 
possible;  practically,  it  is  not.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  individual  returns  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  the  74  ‘best’  stations 
reported  are  divided  among  the  various 
chains  and  local  stations,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  ‘second’  and  ‘third  best.’ 

“To  find  the  coverage  of  the  most 
popular  program  would  be  a  compli¬ 
cated  procedure.  The  thousands  of 
items  of  information  in  the  Bureau 
survey  have  lieen  scanned  and  weighed 
minutely  to  determine  if  this  were 
jKissible. 

“The  Bureau  believes,  however,  that 
if  its  methods  were  applied  on  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  scale  to  determine  the 
coverage  of  a  single  program,  it  would 
be  shown  not  to  exceed  seven  homes 
in  each  10() — a  ‘circulation,’  let  us  say, 
of  2,200,000.  To  achieve  that,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  large  national 
(Continued  on  pai/e  34) 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  AWARDS  FOR  1931 

All-Around  Excellence  Prizes  to  Milwaukee  Journal  and  New  York  Sun — Plaques  and 
Certificates  in  Thirty  Other  Classifications  Awarded  By  Eminent  Jury 


Award  of  the  editor  &  publisher 
.silver  loving  cup  for  the  best  all- 
around  newspaper  promotion  during  the 
year  1931  was  made  last  week  by  a 
jury  of  leading  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agency  executives  to  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Second  place  went 
by  a  close  margin  to  the  New  York 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president  Bristol-  newspaperman  responsible  for  each  of 
Myers  Company  and  president  Asso-  the  winning  entries,  but  in  almost  every 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers.  case  the  department  head  has  insisted 

Frank  M.  I.awrence,  secretary  Bat-  that  credit  be  given  to  co-workers  for 


ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


the  achievement.  While  such  general 


William  H.  Rankin,  president  Wil-  recognition  cannot  be  given  in  these 


liam  H.  Rankin  Company. 


columns,  it  can  be  understood  as  a 


Frank  H.  Fayant,  chairman,  H.  E.  part  of  the  individual  mention  given 


Lesan  -Advertising  Agency. 


with  the  awards. 


W.  J.  Dam  11  C.  R.  Coklee 

Milwaukee  Journal  Milwaukee  Journal 

Sun.  The  first-prize  winner  receives 
possession  of  the  cup  for  one  year  and 
permanent  possession  of  a  bronze 
plaque.  The  second  prize  is  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  honorable  mention. 

More  than  fifty  newspapers  submitted 
entries  for  the  contest,  which  closed 
December  31,  and  which  covered  every 
avenue  of  newspaper  promotion  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  judges  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  day  inspecting  every  entry, 
both  for  individual  awards  and  for  the 
all-around  prizes  and  in  every  case  the 

decision  was 
unanimous.  The 
judging  took 
place  in  the  art 
gallery  of  the 
Union  League 
Club,  New  York, 
where  all  mate¬ 
rial  was  displayed 
to  best  advantage, 
and  the  awards 
were  signed  by 
the  following: 

Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  vice-pres- 
L.  A.  Gaines  ident  General 

Richmond  Foods  Corpora- 

News-Leader  .chairman  of 

the  board  of  judges. 

John  Benson,  president  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Arthur  H.  Kudner,  president  Erwin 
Wasey  &  Co. 


E.  H.  Cummings,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company. 

Kenneth  Collins,  vice-president  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co. 

James  W.  Brown,  president  Editor  & 
Publisher  Company. 

In  each  of  the  groups  a  bronze 
plaque  was  awarded  for  the  material 
adjudged  best  and  a  certificate  of  hon¬ 
orable  mention  for  the  second  award. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  contest 
each  award  is  made  to  a  newspaper  and 
not  to  an  individual.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  endeavored  to  identify  the 


Other  awards  made  by  the  judgts 
were: 

For  the  best  all-around  pronwtin 
under  the  auspices  of  a  group  undo 
common  ozimership  or  a  territorial  as¬ 
sociation: 

1.  Westchester  County  Pubush 
ERS,  Inc. — a  bronze  plaque.  This  award 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup  to  be  awarded  annually  for  all-around  excellence 
in  newspaper  promotion  work,  won  for  1931  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  At 
right  the  bronze  plaque  awarded  for  first  prize  in  all  classes. 


Direction  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
promotion  activities,  which  covered 
every  classification  in  the  contest,  is 
under  the  general  head  of  Walter  J. 
Damm,  promotion  manager,  with  the 
particular  aid  in  most  of  the  activities 
considered  of  C.  R.  Conlee,  director  of 
business  service. 

New  York  Sun  promotion,  runner-up 
for  the  grand  prize  and  winner  of 
several  classification  awards,  is  directed 
by  George  Benneyan,  president  of  the 
newspaper  promotion  managers’  organ¬ 
ization. 


George  Benneyan  E.  A.  Fitzpatsici 

New  York  Sun  Baltimore  Sun 

was  made  for  a  group  of  general  pres¬ 
tige  advertisements,  prepared  bv  the 
McCann-Erickson  Agency.  Glenn 
Winger,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Westchester  County  Newspapers,  Ik, 
co-operated  with  John  J.  McC^v  oi 
McCann-Erickson  in  the  preparation 
of  the  campaign,  and  associated  with 
Mr.  McCarthy  on  the  account  wfc 
James  L.  Hamar  and  Lan  Smith  of 
the  agency  staff. 

2.  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associatio.n — a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention.  This  award  wii 
made  for  a  campaign  prepared  for  the 
association  by 
Walter  G.  Bryan. 

Separate  cam¬ 
paigns  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  daily 
and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  members 
of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  with  copy 
for  use  in  their 
own  columns  and 
direct-mail  tie-up 
and  follow  -  up 
material. 

For  the  best 
single  advertise¬ 
ment,  published  in  W.  G.  Brian 
o  newspaper,  for  Counwl 

circulation  purposes: 

1.  Baltimore  Sun — a  bronze  plaqot 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Robert  Sterner 
Los  Angeles 
Examiner 


Harold  K.  Green 
Janesville  Gazette 


H.  E.  Ramsei 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman 


Elsa  Lang 
New  York 
Herald  Tribune 


Robt.  T.  Kllson 
Winnipeg  Tribune 


.1.  P.  Blatt 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman 


S.  J.  Moloney 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 


Robert  McLras 
Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


} 


P.  F.  Watkins 
Chicago  Daily  News 


R.  E.  Dyar 
Spokane 

Spokesma  n  -Review 


W.  P.  Downey  L.  J.  F.  Moore  John  J.  Me 
New  York  Journal  New  York  American  McCann-E 

Co. 


John  J.  McCarthy  C.  Glenn  Winger  W.  Harold  Essex  C.  L. 
McCann-Erickson  Westchester  County  Chicago  Times  Portland  Jou 


Publishers,  Inc. 
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JURY  OF  AWARDS,  CERTIFICATE,  AND  TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  ENTRIES 


Several  of  the  members  of  the  jury  of  awards,  photographed  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  New  York,  before  the  judging.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are:  Arthur 
H.  Kudner,  president  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.;  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president 
General  Foods  Corporation,  and  chairman  of  the  jury;  E.  H.  Cummings,  space- 
buyer,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are: 
Frank  M.  Lawrence,  secretary  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Frank  H. 
Fayant,  chairman  of  the  hoard,  H.  E.  Lesan  Co.;  James  W.  Brown,  president 
Editor  &  Publisher;  and  William  H.  Rankin,  president  William  H.  Rankin 
Company.  Three  of  the  jury  were  not  present  for  the  picture.  They  were: 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president  Bristol-Myers  Company;  Kenneth  Collins,  vice- 
president,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  and  John  Benson,  president  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 


If  hat  dors  it  mtam  ttlirn  a  tKHDpaiNT  coiiiinwi-  jrrar  aflrr  ><-ar  Irad 
ii»  firld  in  volume  of  adtertUing?  Hiat  dor*  it  uM-aii  to  —y  iImi  fvrn 
trar  for  thr  la»t  »ik  and  a  half  yeart  both  local  mrrvhaiits  aiui  niaiiiifai  - 
tiirrr*  liave  placed  more  advertUiiig  in  Thr  Suit  iluii  in  any  iMhcr  Vh 
York  r%ming  nentpaprr?  It  mean*  ihb:  That  advrrti«cr»  have  fmitNl 
through  the  beat  teat  alk  thr  tr»l  of  eaiK-ririMY,  that  advrrtidng  in 
Thr  Suiiabring*  Mtiafartory  rrvultv  ....  that  The  Sun'»  large  rinnilalHHi 
i»  an  extremely  reapomive  rireulalion  ....  lliat  the  |iro|>h-  nho  n-ad 
The  Sun  have  eonfidntcr  in  the  advertiaemmia  afipraring  in  Thr  Sun 
am!  are  guided  them  in  buying  the  ihingi  they  nerd  and  want.  In 
1931  The  Sun  puMiabed  o%er  13.300,1)00  agate  line*  of  advertising.  It  hd 
ilie  aeoond  New  York  evening  itrwspaper  by  nearly  2.<M).UU0  lint'.  «>r 
otrr  14  per  cent. ...  If  you  have  g<MHl  merchamli-w  or  a  good  aervirr  to 
•rll  to  the  people  of  New  Y'orfc  pul  your  mewogu  in  the  nrwaf>a|M’r  iIihi 
lia*  ih-uionatrated  ita  ability  to  product  results. 


Circulation  of  Milwaukee  Sunday  Newspapers 

frtm  AiMoAcrt’  Sutrmtmt  m  Gmmmmtm.  »— ■«>  hr 


more 


A  zbronze  plaque  was  awarded  the  New  York  Sun  for  this  copy  as  the  best 
single  newspaper  advertisement  directed  to  advertisers.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
promotion  entries  of  the  Sun  which  won  for  that  newspaper  a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention  for  all-around  excellence. 


man  ever-V/?^ 
SmdayJoumal 
is  Supreme  in 
Wisconsin 


j  Sdmiisimf  Limmft 


CLIMBING  Acaditv  upward.  Sunday 
Journal  circulation  haa  naarly 
douMod  in  the  past  five  yeart. 

Jumping  upward  in  the  cold  weather 
montht  aiul  diving  in  the  wmmer,  the 
circulation  of  the  ocher  Milwaukee  Sun* 
day  paper  hat  now  reached  a  lower  point 
than  in  1926-~alao  five  yeart  ago. 

Advertitert  ihoutd  coniider  thit  tcavonal 
fluciuaiion  at  well  at  general  trcndi 
when  buying  Sunday  newspaper  tpacc 
thitiummer.  The  wrarm  weather  montht 
teat  the  reader  imercet  of  Sunday  neww 
papert.  When  the  temperature  riaca, 
weak  circulacian  hiUa.  Folkt  eliminate 
from  their  reading  thote  newtpapert  and 
periodicali  in  whkh  they  arc  Icatt  inter- 
rated.  How  thit  truitm  affecti  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sunday  newtpapett  it  graphically 
pictured  in  the  above  chan. 

During  the  patt  three  yeart  Sunday 
Journal  circulation  hat  thown  an  average 
decrcate  of  only  1.13S  copira  each  turn- 
mcr  over  the  total  of  the  preceding 
winter.  The  other  Sunday  paper  hat 
thown  an  average  decrcate  of  20.2SI 
copira  each  tummer!  Now->in  July  and 
Augutt^it  will  pay  you  to  note  thrac 
figuret  carefully  when  you  buy  Sunday 
newspaper  tpacc. 


JN  CONTEST  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  MSP/CES  OF 


EDITOK&PUBLISHER. 


Onl>  On«  Simday  f^ewspaper 
Ofiers  Thorouf  ft  Coverage 


primary  kcyilonc  of  Sunday  Journal 
advertiting  rcaulcfuincat. 

Indicative  of  the  greater  rcMiltt  per  dollar 
from  Sunday  Journal  advertiting  it  the 
feet  that  thit  newspaper  carried  more 
than  two  and  one-half  timet  at  much 
advertiaing  at  the  other  Milwaukee  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  last  year. 

Get  nmximum  rraulct  from  your  Sunday 
newspaper  advertiting  thit  mminer  by 
concentrating  in  the  Sunday  Journal. 
Cash  in  on  its  unchallenged  Icadcrthip 
and  rraultfynrat.  Begin  next  Sunday! 
When  Milwaukee's  largctt  reading 
audience  icctira  down  to  enioy  its  Sun¬ 
day  Journal— to  plan  feom  h.  shop  in  it 
and  buy  from  its  advertitert — he  wre 
they  arc  met  wich'your  mcatage. 


/(V  t/u’  of  mrifimi  o//i/  /v/AZ/a/////,/ 


The  Sunday  Journal — with  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  more  than  219,000  copies 
t)ffart  advertiran  the  opportunity  to 
intcrcat  and  tway  the  largctt  tingle  buy¬ 
ing  unit  reached  by  any  newspaper  in 
Witcontin.  Local  advertitert  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  reach  B4,000  more  femilira 
than  in  the  other  Milwaukee  Sunday 
newspaper. 


*0  u>fu'ch  oU  i'H.WfifiKi/H'fs  <///</  ''Z//< ///</</.'/•> 

,///  (>/tn<’rico  //H'rt’  to  /oartu't/xito. 

Itt<’  'ftixfifo-s  ofiy/iiHir<t-s  t/otJO  oco<'H’dt\t  ttus 

^crfificiitc  of  (^onoriiblc  dTlcniion 


The  Sunday  Journal  alto  offers  three 
timet  at  much  regular  home-delivered 
carrier  circulation  at  the  other  paper— 
and  it  It  this  unfhicniating,  dcpendaMc. 
regular  reader  ciraulation  which  it  the 


ftf-' 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Nits 


A  certificate  of  honorable  mention  was  awarded  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for 
tlii.s  copy,  a  single  advertisement  directed  to  advertisers.  In  the  original  parts 
of  the  headlines  and  the  shaded  lines  on  the  chart  were  printed  in  red.  The 
comic  treatment  of  the  graph  was  especially  commended  by  the  jury. 
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OUTSTANDING  PROMOTION  COPY  SUBMITTED  FOR  1931  AWARDS 


What  is  Your  Hobby? 


BCAD  THE  SATUBDAY  SUN 


EVJRYTHINGS  RtADV 
WHAT  WIL  YOU  DO’ 


_ 


r  NOV 

you  NEED 

THIS  EXTRA  THIRD 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

L08  ANGELES 
EXAMINER 

Tmv  Mwtf  Batotw  Om  MtiiKw 


The  New  York  American  won  »  phil* 
with  this  trade  paper  advertisemeiii. 
directed  to  retail  advertisers. 


This  chatty  ropy  took  a  certihrate  in 
the  trade  paper  advertisement  competi¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  of  a  similar  series  hy 
the  Examiner. 


Three  bright  new  pennies  graced  the  front  of  this  four-page  folder,  which, 
as  a  single  mailing  piece  for  circulation,  won  a  plaque  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 

Tribune. 


A  Newspaper 
In  Public  Service 


OASIS 


V — '  /  \  ^  I  ^  ■Y  t-  t. 

IN  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SALES  DESERT 


.. 


Touchdown! 


Do  you  cor*  how 
TALL  rtio  holfback 
if,  if  ho  hof  tho 


|t  rr:  *-' 


3ot  pinniiirg  efibmu 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA'  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  0U8LISHINC  COMPANY 
..THE  OKLAHOMA  FAKMCR'fTOCKMAM  .  . 


Power  is  the  keynote  of  this  mailing 
A  plaque  to  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  campaign  for  advertising  carried  on  by 


the  Chicago  Times.  It  won  honorable  Copy  in  Chicago  Netcs  insliW 
mention.  campaign  to  the  city’s  smart  se* 

series  won  honorable  mention. 


This  is  one  piece  of  a  years  trade  for  this  single  institutional  advertise 
paper  campaign  by  the  Oklahoma  City  men!,  describing  its  community^  non 


Oklahoman.  It  won  a  first-prize  plaque. 


proht,  activities. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  PROMOTION  CAMPAIGNS  WHICH  WON  AWARDS 


•m*  snsnsG  •ni.  BALTmonr.  twi^rspat.  nimnirR  it. 


BALTIMORE 
Getting  all  Exelted 
Ov  er  BOVIXING  . . . 


Aad  00  noodff.  Not  only  tbe  (uo  a  pcnoo  |eU  from  roUino 
tbebaUiDdM^lbadtxkpiiiafly.  Not  only  UwiplaKlideicrciae 
Warded  by  tbe  Bwrt  of  the  maple  ^allwayi,  a  type  of  excrdae 
hmrtOy  recommmddl  by  the  medical  pcrfcaaioo.  But  alao  the 
to  win  the  ehampiooahip  for  your  favorite  alley.  And. 
if  mooMrful  to  thia.  a  dianoa  at  Uk  dty<«ide  champtonihip. 

No  noodff.  indeed,  that  people  everywhere  throu^iout  the  city 
end  eobnrbe  are  lattiof  all  enated  over  bo«liii(.  It  ie  ad  emy 
to  acquire  the  pleaaaot  habit  of  “makmc  'em  fly."  It  ia  ao 
lieaiiatuig,  once  you  lom  the  MIowa  who  ate  keyed  to  a  bifb 
pitch  in  thdr  eBorta  to  drfeat  thia  and  that  aftrefat^ 

Ihia  aaaaoo  The  Evemog  Sun  ia  kcMliog  greater  enrourageroent 
than  ever  to  bowlen.  The  acope  of  the  toumameoU.  haa  been 
oidmad.  Flnt,  the  matto-  of  prchminacy  rounda,  to  be  rolled 
at  al  aOeya  in  Baltimore.  Period  for  ibme — E)eoemb(r  21  to 
Jeouary  1  Eotriea  doee  Friday.  Decamber  18.  Then  the  big 
fiael  rouad.  wbicb  ie  to  be  rolled  at  Reoeation  Centre  during 
the  «edk  of  January  11. 


Tbe  Toumaroenl*  nit  open  to  men  and  voiiien.  No  enlranre 
fee.  Pay  only  for  gunmt  rulird.  Total  for  five  gamett  deter* 
miite  winnera.  See  the  Sport*  Page*,  ii  The  Evening  Sun  for  entry 
blank  and  detailed  ioformatiun. 

Why  not  xigo  up  right  no«  for  the  Toumamenta)  You  will 
nod  it  lota  of  fun.  .And,  of  rourae.  you  «iU,  al  all  timea.  want  to 
keep  fully  poated  on  bowling  arlivitini  throughout  Raltimorv. 

Thb  you  can  eaaily  do  by  aimply  making  it  a  rule  to  read  the 
Sporta  Page*  of  The  Evening  Sun,  especially  tbe 

Page  of  BowTIng  News 
and  f'omnient 

Every  Saturday  In 

THE  EVENING  SI  N 


This  is  one  of  a  16.page  newspaper  rampaign  for  circulation  which  gave  the 
Bdtimore  Sun  papers  a  first  prize.  Distinctive  illustration  by  Yardley  featured 
the  series.  . 


igat  laaa  [  laar  ■  laaa  i  taw  ;  taao  laoi  j  |  j " 


law  I  laoa  I  i»i»  I  i>io  I  tan  I  lau  I  iat» 


lata  I  Iff  I  laiT  1  tata 


I 


o/  a  Newspaper's  Progress 


IN  I89S  — the  smallest  o(  Philadelphia's 
thirteen  netapapen,  with  the  circulation 
of  an  average  rural  weekly:  That  was  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  when 
purchased  hy  its  present  owners. 

In  1930— the  outstanding  leader  in  its  City, 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  America, 
in  circulation  and  in  advertising  volume. 

From  6317  daily  to  560,855— a  great 
growth!  An  enormous  increase!  Yet  a  careful 
unhurried  one,  spread  over  thirty.six  years. 

For  The  Bulletin  docs  not  deal  in  sensa¬ 
tional  treatment  ol  news,  gives  no  prizes 
or  premiums,  runs  no  circulation  contests. 


It  has  grown  by  making  a  newspaper  that 
reflected  Philadelphia,  that  won  the  cxanli- 
dence  ol  the  home  by  careful  accurate 
editing  that  merited  the  trust  ol  advertisers 
by  a  sound  business  policy. 

Today,  in  this  greatest  City  ol  individual 
homes  and  home  owners ....  in  this  billion 
dolbr  market  in  retail  sales— The  Bulletin 
reaches  ninetyone  per  cent  ol  Phibdciphia 
homes,  at  sixty-live  cents  a  line'— 

Giving  to  advertisers,  not  only  thorough 
coverage  of  a  great  market  in  one  newspaper, 
but  at  the  lowest  cost  ol  any  newspper  in 
America,  as  well 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

aouai  MiLEAN. 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  took  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention  for  this 
individual  advertisement.  The  21-page  campaign  of  the  Bulletin  in  metropolitan 
dailies  won  a  plaque  in  the  contest  of  advertising  directed  to  advertisers. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS  FOR  1931 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


piis  award  was  made  for  an  attrac¬ 
tive  page  advertisement,  published  in 
Sun,  with  text  and  ably  handled 
illustrations  calling  attention  to  food 
tnd  household  pages.  The  Sunpapers’ 
p^romotion  is  directed  by  Edwin  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  promotion  manager. 

2.  New  York  Sun — A  certificate  of 
honorable  mention.  This  award  was 
for  a  full  page  advertisement, 
published  in  its  own  columns,  headed 
^hat  is  Your  Hobby?”  and  adver- 
hsing  the  special  features  of  the  Satur- 
®.v  edition. 

For  the  best  campaign  of  three  or 
*ore  advertisements,  published  in  news- 
circulation  purposes: 

1.  Baltimore  Sun — a.  bronze  plaque, 
iward  was  made  for  a  campaign 
of  16  pages,  published  in  the  Sun,  and 
^esttting  dramatically  phases  of  the 
wws  and  carrier  service. 
t.  Milwaukee  Journal — a  certifi- 
®te  of  honorable  mention.  This  award 
in**!,”***^^  For  a  campaign,  published 
the  ^per’s  own  columns,  and  entitled 
tverybody’s  Business.”  It  presented 
news  idiom  and  with  news  illustra- 
^  the  mechanism  of  translating  the 
the  day  into  newspaper  form, 
to  Journal  readers  the  men 
women  responsible  for  daily  pro¬ 
ton  and  describing  their  work  in 
•®ple  terms. 

hthri  single  advertisement, 

wed  tn  a  newspaper,  and  directed 
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•  New  York  Sun— a  bron: 
award  was  made  for 
•^isement  published  in  the 
‘yPOKfaphical 
^  attCTtion  to  its  6i 
ship  in  volume  of  adver 


2.  Milwaukee  Journal — a  certificate 
of  honorable  mention.  This  award  was 
made  for  a  page  advertisement,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal,  and  comparing 
the  circulation  records  of  its  own  Sun¬ 
day  paper  and  that  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  Although  the  copy  had  to 
overcome  the  dual  handicap  of  treating 
a  competitive  subject  and  ol  doing  it 
with  graphic  charts,  the  skill  with 
which  the  task  was  accomplished  im¬ 
pressed  the  jury.  The  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  copy  were  the  use 
of  comic  figures  to  relieve  the  chart 
and  the  employment  of  color,  both  in 
the  chart  and  in  headlines. 


Raiirpading  -  His  Job’ 

The  Trihtme  —  His  Newspaper 


2I)c  pitmipfg  Ci*ibimc 


A  trade  paper  rampaign  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  of  which  the  above 
was  part,  was  awarded  a  certifirale  of 
honorable  mention. 


Tor  the  best  campaign  of  advertising, 
published  in  newspapers  and  directed 
to  advertisers: 

1.  Philadelphia  Bulletin — a  bronze 
plaque.  This  award  was  made  for  a 
campaign  of  24  newspaper  pages,  set¬ 
ting  forth  facts  concerning  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  circulation  dominance,  its  low  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,  and  evidence  of  trade 
activity  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
The  campaign  was  prepared  by  the 
Donovan-Armstrong  Agency,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  McLean,  publisher 
of  the  Bulletin. 

2.  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette — a 
certificate  of  honorable  mention.  This 


Get  Your  Pencil 

and  we’ll  tackle  the 


PROFIT  PROBLE/A 


IHE  JANESVILLE  DAILY  GAZETTE 

JangnsUe . U'utoMm 
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And  a  rampaign  of  five  newspaper 
advertisements  of  tbe  Janesville  Gazette, 
of  which  the  above  was  the  first,  took 
second  place  among  campaigns  in  news¬ 
papers  directed  to  advertisers.  The 
Gazette  also  won  honorable  mention 
for  circulation  effort. 


award  was  made  for  a  series  of  five 
advertisements,  published  in  the  Gazette 
and  distinguished  for  technique  of  il¬ 
lustration  as  well  as  for  directness  of 
statement.  The  Gazette’s  promotion  is 
directed  by  Harold  K.  Green,  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

For  the  best  single  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisement  : 

1.  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune — a 
bronze  plaque.  This  award  was  made 
for  a  full  page  advertisement,  published 
in  the  Tribune,  and  entitled  “  A  News¬ 
paper  in  Public  Service.”  It  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  unusual  picture  of  a  group 
of  50,000  people  who  attended  its  twi¬ 
light  musical  festival  in  Assiniboine 
Park,  and  delineated  the  paper’s  policy 
in  the  promotion  of  such  public  activi¬ 
ties.  'The  Tribune’s  promotion  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Robert  T.  Elson. 

2.  Philadelphia  Bulletin — a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  honorable  mention.  This 
award  was  made  for  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement,  published  in  four  metro¬ 
politan  newspajiers  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  graphically  illustrating 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  growth  over 
a  36-year  period. 

For  the  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  snore  institutional  advertise- 
tnents: 

1.  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review — a  bronze  plaque.  This  award 
was  made  for  a  series  of  four  adver¬ 
tisements,  of  full-page  size,  published 
in  the  Spokesman-Reviezv  and  Chroni¬ 
cle,  depicting  in  large  illustration  in¬ 
dividuals  who  help  to  make  the  paper. 
The  illustrations  included  a  carrier  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel  of  his  truck,  a  linotype 
operator,  a  reporter,  and  a  telegraph 
editor.  The  Spokesman-Review’s  pro¬ 
motion  is  directed  by  Ralph  E.  Dyar. 

2.  Chicago  Daily  News — a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  honorable  mention.  This  award 
was  made  for  a  smart  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  published  in  the  Chicagoan. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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JUDGE  REVOKES  PUBLICATION  BAN 
AFTER  NEWSPAPERS  PROTEST 

Greenville  (N.  C.)  Dailies  Objects  to  Court  Order  Suppressing 
Grand  Jury  Presentment — ^Weekly  Printed 
Charges  in  Full 


A  FIGHT  for  the  principle  of  a  free 
press  was  concluded  successfully  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  March  22  when  Judge 
M.  M.  Mann  in  general  sessions  court 
revoked  his  order  of  March  16  in  which 
he  had  forbidden  publication  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  grand  jury  presentment. 

On  the  issuance  of  the  original  order 
the  Greemnlle  News  and  Piedmont  in¬ 
structed  their  attorney  to  employ  every 
legal  means  toward  revoking  the  order, 
^leanwhile  the  two  newspapers  adhered 
to  the  court’s  order. 

The  Greenville  Observer,  weekly, 
however,  dared  to  go  against  ^e  judge’s 
edict,  and  on  the  assurance  of  lawyers 
that  it  was  within  its  rights,  printed 
the  presentment  in  full  on  March  19. 
No  contempt  charges  against  the  paper 
have  resulted. 

The  banned  portion  of  the  presentment 
dealt  with  the  case  of  Sheriff  C.  R. 
Bramlett,  of  Greenville  county,  against 
whom  a  charge  of  official  misconduct 
had  been  nolle  prossed  a  few  days  before 
by  prosecuting  attorneys  who  announced 
that  they  intended  to  substitute  for  that 
charge  the  more  serious  charge  of 
embezzlement.  The  grand  jury’s  pre¬ 
sentment,  read  in  opra  court,  pointed 
out  that  a  recent  official  audit  revealed 
that  the  sheriff,  whose  monthly  salary 
is  ^33,  had  deposited  in  private  bank 
accounts  in  three  years  ^0,947,  and  it 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  “mys¬ 
terious  disappearance”  from  the  county 
of  three  state  witnesses.  The  present¬ 
ment  concluded:  “We  intend,  so  far  as 
lies  within  our  power,  to  keep  this 
county  safe  from  the  tactics  of  the  gun¬ 
man  and  the  gangster,  and  we  intend, 
so  far  as  we  can,  to  assist  the  court  in 
guaranteeing  fair  trials  in  this  county 
and  in  seeing  to  it  that  justice  shall 
function.” 

Attorneys  for  the  sheriff  raised  imme¬ 
diate  and  vigorous  opposition.  They 
moved  first  that  Judge  Mann  expunge 
the  presentment  from  the  public  record 
on  the  ground  that  the  grand  jury’s 
action  was  influenced,  perhaps  unwit¬ 
tingly,  by  political  considerations  and 
on  the  further  ground  that  the  present¬ 
ment  went  beyond  the  proper  function 
of  a  grand  jury,  and  was  indefensibly 
prejudicial  to  the  sheriff’s  case. 

This  motion  denied,  the  attorneys  then 
asked  Judge  Mann  to  issue  an  order 
forbidding  publication  of  that  part  of 
the  presentment.  This  the  Judge 
grant^,  his  formal  action  reading: 

“It  is  ordered  that  this  presentment, 
motion  by  defendants,  affidavits,  etc.,  be 
assembled  and  made  a  record  of  the 
court  and  that  the  publication  of  the 
entire  record  with  respect  to  C.  R. 
Bramlett  be  supressed  and  that  the  press 
be  precluded  from  reporting  the  same 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  an  eviden- 
ciary  character  and  the  publication  at 
this  time  may  be  prejudicial.”  This 
order  was  handed  down  just  before 
adjournment  of  court  late  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week  and  no  court  was 
held  till  the  Monday  following. 

Wilton  H.  Earle,  counsel  for  the 
News-Piedmont  Company,  Inc.,  was 
commissioned  Thursday  to  employ  every 
legal  means  of  bringing  about  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  order,  both  for  the  sake 
of  providing  the  newspapers’  readers 
with  court  records  to  which  the  news¬ 
papers  felt  they  were  entitled  and  to 
remove  what  the  newspapers  regarded 
as  a  most  dangerous  precedent  which 
might  have  caused  the  press  of  this 
state  and  the  nation  to  suffer  in  the 
future.  He  did  not  obtain  a  hearing 
until  Tuesday. 

While  Mr.  Earle  was  preparing  his 
case,  the  Observer,  which  is  edited  by 
George  R.  Koester,  printed  the  present¬ 
ment  in  full,  and  issued  it  in  the  form 
of  an  extra. 

In  an  accompanying  statement  the 
Observer  said : 


“In  obedience  to  a  clear  conviction 
of  its  duty  in  the  premises,  the  Observer 
is  giving  to  the  people  of  Greenville 
county  the  presentment  of  their  grand 
jury  and  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  keep  them 
from  knowing  what  was  in  that  present¬ 
ment  without  going  to  the  court  house 
to  wait  in  line  for  a  chance  to  read  it. 

“Judge  Mann  violated  the  terms  of 
his  own  order  for  ‘suppression  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  presentment  and  proceed¬ 
ings  in  reference  thereto  when  he  ordered 
its  publication  as  an  open  record  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court.  Its 
being  put  in  type  and  printed  is  no 
more  publication  than  is  the  filing  of  it 
as  an  open  record.  .  .  . 

“After  full  deliberation,  in  response 
to  the  public  demand  and  on  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  eminent  lawyers  that  it  is  well 
within  its  rights,  the  Observer  gives  its 
readers  that  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled,” 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March  22 
— In  denying  the  application  of 
the  Sun-Gazette  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and 
Gazette-Bulletin,  on  March  18  for  au¬ 
thority  to  construct  a  broadcast  station, 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  took  a 
most  peculiar  ground  when  it  based  its 
decision  on  the  fact  that  the  charter  of 
the  company  issued  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1906  empowers  it  only  to  conduct  a 
publishing  business. 

The  Commission  completely  reversed 
the  recommendation  of  its  chief  ex¬ 
aminer,  Ellis  A.  Yost,  who  conducted 
the  hearing  in  the  case,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Sun-Gazette  Company 
be  granted  a  license. 

A  bitter  controversy  has  ensued  for 
about  a  year  between  the  Sun-Gazette 
Company  and  Clarence  R.  Cummins, 
operator  of  station  WRAK  at  Williams¬ 
port.  The  Sun  -  Gazette  Company 
claimed  that  through  its  business  of 
gathering  news  it  was  better  qualified 
than  Cummins  to  conduct  a  broadcast 
station  and  distribute  news  and  enter¬ 
tainment  features  to  the  public.  Cum¬ 
mins  vigorously  fought  this  contention. 

The  question  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  newspaper  industry  because  had 
the  Commission  ruled  for  the  publisher 
and  taken  the  license  away  from  Cunv 
mins  it  might  have  established  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  similar  action  where  newspapers 
might  attempt  to  take  over  existing 
broadcast  stations  now  operated  by  per¬ 
sons  not  in  the  publishing  industry. 

The  application  of  the  Sun-Gazette 
Company  was  for  half  time  on  the 
1370-kilocycle  channel,  now  used  full 
time  by  station  WRAK.  Its  owner  Mr. 
Cummins,  some  time  ago  proposed  a 
plan  to  establish  a  series  of  “low-power” 
stations  in  the  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  east.  A  hearing  on  the 
Sun-Gazette  request  was  held  before 
Examiner  Yost  last  October,  at  which 
Cummins  appeared  against  the  applicant 
In  his  recommendation  that  the  latter 
be  forced  to  surrender  half  of  his  time 
on  the  air.  Examiner  Yost  found  that 
WRAK  was  not  using  all  the  time 
allotted  it,  and  couldn’t  do  so  because 
of  the  lack  of  competent  entertainment 
material.  He  found  numerous  faults 
with  the  operation  of  the  Cummins  sta¬ 
tion  and  held  that  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  was  well  qualified,  financially  and 
otherwise  to  conduct  a  broadcasting 


attorneys,  while  still  seeking  to  uphold 
the  order  as  sound  acceded  to  the  motion 
for  revocation.  At  the  same  time  they 
moved  again  that  the  entire  record  in 
question  be  expunged.  This  w'ould  have 
had  the  effect  of  continuing  the  publica¬ 
tion  ban.  Judge  Mann  granted  the 
motion  of  the  News-Piedmont  counsel 
for  the  revoking  of  his  suppression 
order  and  overruled  the  motion  of  the 
sheriff’s  counsel.  The  newspapers  there¬ 
upon  published  the  full  record  in  the 
case  and  followed  up  previous  editorial 
criticism  of  the  court’s  order  with  com¬ 
ment  pointing  to  the  significance  of  the 
revocation  in  regard  to  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  press. 
They  also  hailed  the  legal  victory  as  of 
especial  values  in  South  Carolina  where 
the  judicial  and  legislative  attitude 
toward  the  press  is  considered  none  too 
liberal. 

B.  H.  Peace  is  publisher  of  the  News 
and  Piedmont,  and  editor  of  the  News. 
Judson  W.  Chapman  is  editor  of  the 
Piedmont.  _ 

DEAN  IN  CHICAGO 

J.  E.  Dean,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  that  newspaper.  He  will  cover 
the  western  advertising  field  for  the 
Eagle.  The  new  office  is  situated  in  the 
Tribune  Tower. 


company.  The  examiner  charged  also 
that  Cummins  violated  several  of  the 
commission’s  regulations  and  made  the 
following  statement  in  his  report  “.  .  .  . 
that  news  items  offered  by  WRAK  are 
‘lifted’  from  the  press  whereas  the  Sun- 
Gazette  Company  spent  $84,000  for 
news  and  other  features  of  interest  to 
the  public.” 

Broadcasters  soon  rallied  to  the  sup¬ 
port — moral  at  least — of  Cummins  and 
the  case  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  test  of 
the  ability  of  newspapers,  through  the 
peculiar  relationship  of  radio  and  the 
press,  to  apply  for  and  get  broadcasting 
time  in  their  communities  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  broadcasters  then  in  the  field. 
In  fact  the  report  of  Examiner  Yost 
stated,  in  substance,  that  a  newspaper 
was  in  better  position  to  serve  the  radio 
needs  of  a  community  than  an  inde¬ 
pendent  broadcaster,  of  limited  means. 
On  this  subject  the  commission,  in  its 
final  decision,  tended  to  the  contrary, 
when  it  said: 

“It  appears  from  this  record  that  the 
applicant,  Sun-Gazette  Company,  is  not 
legally  qualified  to  engage  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  radio  broadcast  station.  In 
general,  a  corporation  has  only  such 
powers  as  are  expressly  granted  in  its 
charter  or  which  are  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  express  powers  and  the 
purposes  of  its  incorporation.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  express  powers  granted 
in  the  charter  of  the  Sun-Gazette  Com¬ 
pany  do  not  embrace  the  operation  of 
a  broadcast  station  nor  can  it  be  held, 
in  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  proposed  station  by  applicant  would 
be  essential  or  appropriate  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  newspaper.”  ^ 

The  portion  of  the  charter  referred 
to  reads  as  follows,  according  to  the 
record  in  the  case:  “Said  corporation  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a 
daily,  weekly,  and  tri-weekly  news¬ 
paper,  and  to  do  a  general  job-printing 
and  book-binding  business.”  The  char¬ 
ter  issue  was,  of  course,  injected  into 
the  case  by  Mr.  Cummins. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission 
found  that  Cummins  was  unable  to  fur¬ 
nish  acceptable  entertainment  for  all  the 
12  hours  allotted  to  him  by  his  license 
and  cut  his  broadcasting  time  to  nine 
hours  a  day;  from  6  to  9  a.m.,  from 
noon  to  3  p.m.,  and  from  6  to  9  p.m. 

George  E.  (jraff  is  president  of  the 
Sun  and  Gazette  &  Bulletin. 


FRESNO  REPUBLICAN 
SOLD  TO  THE  BEE 

McClatchy*  Acquire  Competitor, 
Add  lU  Name  to  the  Bee,  and 
Start  New  Morning  Daily 
— Sunday  Bee  Discontinued 


The  circulation  lists,  name  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Mornkg 
Republican  were  purchased  this  wed 
by  the  Fresno  Bee,  evening  daily.  The 
name  of  the  acquired  paper  was  added 
to  that  of  the  Bee,  and  a  new  daily  was 
started  by  the  Bee  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Republican  in  the  morning  field. 

The  new  morning  paper,  the  Frem 
Tribune,  made  its  first  appearance 
March  22.  Its  personnel  is  made  up 
largely  of  former  Republican  employes. 

In  his  formal  announcement  (jarlos 
K.  McClatchy,  Bee  editor,  pointed  out 
that  acquisition  of  the  Republican  did 
not  constitute  a  merger.  “The  Bee 
remains  the  Bee,”  he  said,  “but  only 
adds  to  it  ‘and  the  Fresno  Republican' 
as  the  latter  name  is  the  old  newspaper 
title  in  this  territory.  The  Republican 
disappears  as  an  entity,  but  its  name 
lives  on  alongside  that  of  the  Bee.’’ 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Bee’s  Sun¬ 
day  edition  and  transfer  of  its  features, 
comics,  etc.,  to  the  Saturday  Bee  and 
Republican  was  also  announced.  The 
Tribune,  it  was  announced,  will  have  a 
Sunday  issue.  Both  the  Bee  and  the 
Republican  published  Sunday  editions 
previously.  Mr.  McClatchy’s  state¬ 
ment  said  the  Bee  was  not  taking  over 
the  Republican’s  plant  equipment,  real 
estate  contracts,  olbigations  or  organi¬ 
zation  responsibilities. 

George  A.  Osborn,  Republican  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Chase  S.  Osborn,  Jr.,  editor, 
in  a  joint  statement  said  “high  costs 
prevent  continued  publication  of  t»o 
newspapers  of  comparable  size.” 

The  Morning  Republican  was  started 
56  years  ago  by  Chester  Rowell.  On 
his  death  in  1912  Chester  H.  Rowell,  the 
founder’s  nephew,  edited  the  paper,  and 
in  1920  sold  it  to  the  Osborns  for  $1,- 
050,000.  In  1922  the  Bee  entered  the 
field.  Subsequently  the  Osborns  sold 
the  Fresno  Evening  Herald,  which  they 
had  bought  in  1915,  to  Charles  K.  and 
Carlos  K.  McClatchy,  and  the  Herald 
was  absorbed  by  the  Bee. 

Carlos  McClatchy  said  present  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Bee  will  be  executives 
of  the  Bee  and  Republican  and  die 
Tribune.  They  are,  in  addition^  to  him¬ 
self  as  editor,  H.  R.  McLaughlin,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  E.  S.  Riggins,  busines 
manager;  Ralph  W.  Millard,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  O.  W.  Pratt,  circula¬ 
tion  manager, 

M.  C.  Moore,  newspaper  broker  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  negotiated  the  deal 

In  addition  to  the  two  papers  m 
Fresno,  the  McClatchys  control  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  and  the  Modislf 
(Cal.)  News-Herald.  O’Mara  and 
Ormsbee  represent  the  McClatchj 
papers  in  the  national  advertising  field- 


BILL  PASSES  HOUSE 
Kelly  Measure  Is  Designed  to  Check 
Loss  of  Revenue 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  March  22 — The  House 
has  passed  a  bill  offered  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania 
which  changes  the  rate  of  pos^e  or 
publications  mailed  at  a  postofnee  w 
entry  for  delivery  at  another 
within  the  postal  district  in 
headquarters  or  general  business  onices 
of  the  publisher  are  located. 

To  avoid  payment  of  the  per 
rates  some  publishers  have  estabhsneo 
branch  offices  at  places  other  than  tw 
cities  in  which  their  publication*  ^ 
printed  and  mail  copies  for  local  deli 
ery  from  the  branch  offices  under 
pound  rates. 

The  Post  Office  Department  contenm 
this  has  resulted  in  considerable  loss 
revenue.  The  bill  compels  P“‘>1'S'P 
to  pay  the  per  copy  rates  on  puw 
tions  mailed  from  a  branch 
delivery  within  the  district  ^ 
the  headquarters  of  a  newspaper 
located. 


At  the  hearing  Tuesday  the  sheriff  s 


DAILIES  ARE  DENIED  PERMISSION 
TO  CONSTRUCT  RADIO  STATION 


Decision  Reversing  Recommendation  of  Chief  Examiner  Is 
Based  on  Charter  Provisions  of  Williamsport 
Papers — Important  Questions  Involved 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  26,  1  932 
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PICTURES  KEEPING  PACE  WITH  WIRE  NEWS 

First  Three  Months  This  Year  Marked  by  Most  Sustained  Telephoto  Activity  Since  Start  of 
Service — Picture  Executives  Vision  Time  When  Wire  Photos  Will  Be  Daily  Event 

IX  MAY,  1924,  a  pencil-point  of  light  gy  JOHN  F.  ROCHE  adrift  on  the  Atlantic  last  October  after 

olayed  across  the  surface  of  a  photo-  xtc-  •  xt  t  a  i  •  /-i  i  j  i  u-  i  forced  down  in  a  trans- 

Johic  film  revolving  on  a  cylinder  in  Acme-\EA  Newspictures,  Inc  Asso-  mother  m  Cleveland  taken  on  his  last  oceanic  flight.  This  picture,  in  addi- 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  ciated  Press  Photo  Service  and  Inter-  birthday  and  showing  his  birthday  cake  tion  to  possessing  unusual  dramatic 

fntnMny  Building  in  New  York  and  national  News  Photos  all  list  the  with  its  one  candle.  value,  reproduced  in  newspapers  with 

♦Sto  emerged  from  the  guarded  Lindbergh  kidnaping  in  top  position,  but  The  dearth  of  new  picture  develop-  the  clarity  of  a  glossv  original  print. 

Sets  of  the  laboratory  into  the  spot-  the  case  of  Wide  World  Photos  the  ments  after  the  first  days  made  it  ab-  jhe  record  for  telephoto  coverage  of 

light  of  established  fact.  Distribution  u -  .._  x.. 

of  photographs  to  newspapers  entered 
an  amazing  new  era.  A  portrait 
nhoto  of  President  Coolidge  was  ‘  tele¬ 
graphed”  from  Cleveland  to  New  York 
and  published  within  an  hour  in  New 
York  newspapers.  , 

On  March  2,  this  year,  eight  years 
after  its  birth,  the  magic  light  beam 
ws  focussed  on  the  image  of  Charles 
Augustus  Lindbergh,  Jr.,  and  telephoto, 
perfected  by  time  and  increasing  use. 
was  put  to  work  on  its  biggest  _  story. 

The  revolving  cylinder,  the  piercing 
light  ray  were  by  now  veterans  in  the 
newspaper  craft.  They  had  played  an 
important  part  in  such  headline  dramas 
as  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  Cleveland 
Clinic  disaster,  the  Colorado  State 
Prison  riot,  the  San  Domingo  hurri¬ 
cane,  the  triumphant  receptions  of  Col. 

Lindbergh  in  Washington  and  New 
York  national  political  conventions, 

world  series  ball  games  and  champion-  Mr.  Howey,  who  recently  developed  a 

shin  prize  fights.  But  the  kidnaping  of  One  of  the  latest  telephotos.  Picture  of  ruined  homes  in  Northport,  Ala.,  after  photo-electric  engraving  machine,  ex- 
Col  Lindbergh’s  son  topped  them  all.  tornado  devastated  town  this  week.  This  photo,  sent  over  the  wires  by  NBA-  pressed  confidence  that  some  time  in 
From  the  time  picture  agencies  made  Acme  Newspictures,  March  22  shows  the  vast  improvement  which  has  been  the  future  pictures  transmitted  by  wire 
their  first  mad  rush  for  the  telephoto  made  in  telephoto  reproduction.  All  picture  services  used  telephoto  on  the  would  be  reproduced  at  the  receiving 
wire  until  every  possible  new  picture  tornado  story.  end  on  a  zinc  plate  made  for  printing 

jngle  had  been  exhausted  eight  days  kidnaping  relinquishes  the  lead  to  the  solutely  necessary  to  use  the  telephoto  •'^ther  than  on  film.  His  machine, 
later,  65  photographs  were  sent  over  story  of  Col.  Lindbergh’s  arrival  in  on  anything  you  got.  An  interesting  operating  in  a  fashion  somewhat  sim- 
the  wres  to  170  destinations.  And  the  Washington  after  his  solo  flight  across  fact  about  the  story  is  that  Col.  Lind-  •m'’.  fo  telephoto,  picks  up  the  image  of 
story  has  not  come  to  a  definite  end  yet.  the  Atlantic.  Frank  J.  Gilloon,  sales  bergh  himself  was  never  photographed  ^  picture  on  one  cylinder  and  by  means 
In  its  nearly  eight  years  of  existence  manager  of  Wide  World,  discussing  in  connection  with  it.  He  moved  about  ?  photo-electric  cell  transmits  it  to 

telephoto  has  grown  from  an  amazing  that  famous  incident  this  week,  said  it  freely  on  his  estate,  but  he  had  re-  ®  printing  surface  wrapped  around 

novelty  to  an  integral  part  of  the  contained  more  actual  picture  value  quested  the  photographers  not  to  make  rec^ving  cylinder.  International 

nation’s  newspaper  structure.  Execu-  than  the  latest  Lindbergh  news  sen-  pictures  of  him,  and  they  all  acceded  to  l^^ws  Photos  is  already  making  plans 

tives  of  picture  services  have  come  to  sation.  that  request.”  ^9  transmit  pictures  from  Washington 

regard  it  as  vital  to  spot  coverage,  and  “There  were  many  more  opportunities  Mr.  Ferguson  ranked  the  Sino-Jap-  ?  receiving  machine  in  New 

editors  are  demanding  pictures  by  the  for  varied  picture  coverage  in  the  anese  conflict  next  to  the  Lindbergh  York  equipped  with  the  zinc  printing 
telephoto  route  on  every  big  story.  In  Washington  story,”  he  said.  “Every  story  in  its  importance  in  telephoto  an-  ^ 

the  12  weeks  since  the  beginning  of  this  stage  of  the  ceremonies  attending  Lind-  nals.  Acme  sent  about  as  many  tele-  „Yhe  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
year  telegraphed  pictures  have  led  the  bergh’s  arrival  provided  a  new  sHot,  photos  on  it  as  on  the  kidnaping,  but  Company  has  carried  on  constant  ex- 
iray  in  five  stories — the  Sino-Japanese  whereas  out  at  Hopewell  there  were  the  story  stretched  over  a  longer  period,  perm^nts  with  the  telephoto,  and  has 
"war,”  the  Winter  Olympic  Games,  the  very  few  new  angles  available  after  the  The  first  telephoto  sent  by  Acme  for  ••'oned  out  all  of  its  early  difficulties. 
Santiago  earthquake,  the  Lindbergh  kid-  first  day  or  two  of  the  story.  The  first  newspaper  publication  was  on  Calvin  ,  crude  surface  of  the  early  tele- 

naping  and  the  tornado  which  tore  day  we  telephotoed  pictures  of  the  baby  Coolidge’s  inauguration  as  President,  photos  has  been  smoothed  over  and  per- 

throngh  the  south  this  week.  At  a  time  and  the  ladder  used  by  the  kidnapers,  but  the  first  which  reproduced  clearly  fueled  so  that  now  light  and  shadow 

when  purse  strings  are  being  tightly  held  l  think  the  ladder  was  the  big  thing  as  enough  to  equal  an  original  print  was  values  are  defined  more  clearly.  The 

budgets  are  being  constantly  upset  by  the  far  as  pictures  were  concerned.  But  sent  on  the  first  Tunney-Dempsey  *‘9“Kh  lines  that  crossed  the  first  wired 

rush  to  print  pictures  as  fresh  as  the  lat-  after  that  there  wasn’t  much  new  ma-  heavyweight  bout.  pictures,  horizontally  or  vertically,  de- 

tst  news.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  pic-  terial.  It  settled  down  to  a  case  of  While  Associated  Press  Photo  Serv-  pending  on  the  way  the  print  was  placed 

ture  services  have  spent  dost  to  $10,000  merely  meeting  requests  from  clients.”  ice  sent  more  telephotos  on  the  Lind-  f^e  machine,  have  given  way  to  a 

on  telephoto  transmission  alone.  The  Wide  World  sent  12  telephotos  bergh  abduction  than  on  any  other  story,  closely-knit,  glossy  surface, 

expenditures  of  newspapers  are  beyond  of  Lindbergh’s  Washington  reception  the  San  Domingo  hurricane  in  which  One  of  the  early  faults  was  the  mis¬ 
estimate  because  of  variations  in  pic-  around  the  circuit,  and  hasn’t  sent  as  2,000  people  were  killed  was  rated  of  reversing  negatives  with  the 

ture  agency  rates,  depending  on  the  many  on  one  day  for  any  story  since  higher  for  a  single  day’s  output  by  Nor-  consequent  garbling  of  captions  sent 

value  of  pictures.  then.  Mr.  Gilloon  remarked  particularly  ris  Huse,  manager.  Fifteen  telephotos,  separately  by  telegraph.  The  human 

The  number  of  telephotos  sent  to  on  the  unusual  activity  of  the  last  three  scattered  over  several  days,  covered  clement  caused  most  of  the  trouble  in 
dients  by  each  of  the  four  leading  pic-  months  and  said  he  had  never  seen  such  the  Hopewell  case,  but  nearly  a  dozen  case,  but  today  negatives  are  care- 

ture  services  varies  on  every  story,  a  period  of  sustained  activity  in  his  20  were  sent  out  in  one  day  on  the  hurri-  fully  arranged  and  reversals  no  longer 

but  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri-  years  in  the  business.  cane.  The  Cleveland  Clinic  disaster  occur.  Sending  time  has  not  yet  been 

can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  Handing  the  palm  to  the  kidnaping  comes  next  on  the  A.P.  list  with  nine  materially  reduced.  It  takes  about 
records  show  that  next  to  the  Lind-  story  as  leader  in  the  telephoto  field,  telephotos,  and  other  stories  that  stcxxl  seven  minutes  to  transmit  a  picture,  but 
bergh  kidnaping  the  two  biggest  tele-  Fred  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  Serv-  out  in  the  service’s  records  were  the  fcorri  half  an  hour  to  45  minutes  are 

pboto  stories,  from  the  standpoint  of  ice,  parent  organization  of  Acme-NE.A  St.  Valentine’s  Day  massacre  in  Chi-  required  to  prepare  the  negative  for  the 

the  number  of  pictures  transmitted  in  a  Newspictures,  said  it  marked  the  most  cago,  the  finding  of  the  explorer  Andre’s  machine.  Consequently  minutes  are 
single  day,  were  the  Cleveland  Clinic  sustained  use  of  telegraphed  pictures  of  camp  in  the  Arctic,  on  which  the  first  gplden  in  the  ever-recurring  race  among 
disaster  and  the  return  to  New  York  any  story  covered  by  his  service.  picture  was  sent  to  the  United  States  picture  agencies  to  1^  first  at  the  tele- 

of  Post  and  Gatty,  round-the-world  “We  sent  out  seven  telephotos  the  by  wireless  from  London  and  then  tele-  photo  station.  Without  the  swift- 
Biffs.  On  the  first  story  26  pictures  first  day,”  he  said,  “and  from  two  to  photoed  across  the  country,  the  na-  winged  aid  of  the  airplane,  picture  man- 
*ere  transmitted  from  the  Cleveland  four  a  day  for  five  days  after  that.  The  tional  political  conventions  at  Houston  aRcrs  admit,  their  telephoto  ventures 
telephoto  station  to  86  destinations  on  only  way  you  could  keep  up  with  the  and  Kansas  City  in  1928,  and,  of  course,  lose_  most  of_  their  value.  The 

15,  1929.  The  second  was  covered  news  was  by  telegraphing  your  pictures,  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict.  for  airplane^  hire  have  kept  step 

^  22  photos  sent  from  New  York  to  It  enabled  newspapers  at  all  telephoto  A. P.’s  first  telephoto,  sent  shortly  with  the  steady  climb  of  coverage  costs. 

Iw  destinations.  The  wide  difference  points  to  print  spot  pictures  the  same  after  the  service  was  started  in  1928  Many  unusual  stunts  have  been  planned 
between  the  number  of  pictures  and  the  day  they  appeared  in  New  York  papers.”  showed  Ruth  Elder  after  she  was  forced  by  picture  services  to  beat  rival  or- 
^ber  of  destinations  is  due  to  the  Comparing  the  kidnaping  to  previous  down  in  the  Azores  on  her  trans-At-  ganizations  to  the  wire. 

‘*ct  that  a  picture  may  be  transmitted  Lindbergh  stories,  Mr.  Ferguson  said :  lantic  flight.  The  telephoto  was  made  International  News  Photos  once 

to  ill  or  to  any  one  of  eight  telephoto  “It  was  bigger  than  Lindbergh’s  doubly  effective  on  this  story,  because  hired  an  amphibian  plane  to  wait  at 
points.  Charges  also  vary  in  proportion  Washington  and  New  York  receptions,  A.P.  had  saved  two  days  by  inducing  the  Roosevelt  Field,  L.  L,  for  the  arrival 
to  the  number  of  destinations.  To  cover  in  my  estimation,  because  there  were  Cosulich  .Steamship  Line  to  have  its  of  a  group  of  trans-Atlantic  fliers, 
^entire  circuit  costs  $105;  to  reach  more  subjects  to  cover  and  they  were  steamer  “Presidente  Wilson”  go  300  When  tbe  big  moment  came  and  pictures 
^on  from  New  York  the  charge  is  more  widely  scattered.  There  were  new  miles  off  its  course  to  stop  at  the  Azores  had  been  ^de  they  were  loaded  into 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  pictures  of  the  baby  given  out  by  his  and  pick  up  a  package  of  films.  The  the  amphibian,  which  was  equipped  with 
p-  to  San  Francisco  $45,  and  so  father;  the  ladder  was  of  utmost  im-  telegraphed  pictures  were  almost  as  developing  apparatus,  flown  to  the  foot 

portance ;  and  there  were  the  Lind-  clear  as  original  prints,  because,  by  that  of  Dey  Street  in  the  Hudson  River  and, 
.rrorn  the  standpoint  of  the  various  bergh  home,  Betty  Gow,  Red  Johnson  time,  the  device  had  been  perfected  far  the  finished  prints  were  rushed  up  Dey 

services  the  rating  of  stories  ac-  and  his  car.  Major  Schwarzkopf,  state  beyond  its  early  stages.  The  clearest  Street  to  telephoto  headquarters. 

I  '^”1?  to  the  number  of  telephotos  troopers  and  other  investigators.  Acme  shot  ever  sent  over  the  wires  by  A.P.,  At  the  Tunney-Dempsey  fight  in 

1  **1*  takes  on  a  different  appearance,  also  got  a  picture  from  the  baby’s  grand-  though,  showed  the  airplane  “Esa”  (Coniinned  on  page  42) 


One  of  the  latest  telephotos.  Picture  of  ruined  homes  in  Northport,  Ala.,  after 
tornado  devastated  town  this  week.  This  photo,  sent  over  the  wires  by  NEA- 
Arme  Newspictures,  March  22  shows  the  vast  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  telephoto  reproduction.  All  picture  services  used  telephoto  on  the 

tornado  story. 

kidnaping  relinquishes  the  lead  to  the  solutely  necessary  to  use  the  telephoto 
story  of  Col.  Lindbergh’s  arrival  in  on  anything  you  got.  An  interesting 
Washington  after  his  solo  flight  across  fact  about  the  story  is  that  Col.  Lind- 
the  Atlantic.  Frank  J.  Gilloon,  sales  bergh  himself  was  never  photographed 
manager  of  Wide  World,  discussing  in  connection  with  it.  He  moved  about 
that  famous  incident  this  week,  said  it  freely  on  his  estate,  but  he  had  re¬ 
contained  more  actual  picture  value  quested  the  photographers  not  to  make 
than  the  latest  Lindbergh  news  sen-  pictures  of  him,  and  they  all  acceded  to 
sation.  that  request.” 

“There  were  many  more  opportunities  Mr.  Ferguson  ranked  the  Sino-Jap- 
for  varied  picture  coverage  in  the  anese  conflict  next  to  the  Lindbergh 
Washington  story,”  he  said.  “Every  story  in  its  importance  in  telephoto  an- 
stage  of  the  ceremonies  attending  Lind-  nals.  Acme  sent  about  as  many  tele- 
bergh’s  arrival  provided  a  new  sHot,  photos  on  it  as  on  the  kidnaping,  but 
whereas  out  at  Hopewell  there  were  the  story  stretched  over  a  longer  period, 
very  few  new  angles  available  after  the  The  first  telephoto  sent  by  Acme  for 
first  day  or  two  of  the  story.  The  first  newspaper  publication  was  on  Calvin 
day  we  telephotoed  pictures  of  the  baby  Coolidge’s  inauguration  as  President, 
and  the  ladder  used  by  the  kidnapers,  but  the  first  which  reproduced  clearly 
I  think  the  ladder  was  the  big  thing  as  enough  to  equal  an  original  print  was 
far  as  pictures  were  concerned.  But  sent  on  the  first  Tunney-Dempsey 
after  that  there  wasn’t  much  new  ma-  heavyweight  bout. 


terial.  It  settled  down  to  a  case  of 
merely  meeting  requests  from  clients.” 


While  Associated  Press  Photo  Serv¬ 
ice  sent  more  telephotos  on  the  Lind- 


Wide  World  sent  12  telephotos  bergh  abduction  than  on  any  other  story, 
of  Lindbergh’s  Washington  reception  the  San  Domingo  hurricane  in  which 
around  the  circuit,  and  hasn’t  sent  as  2,000  people  were  killed  was  rated 
many  on  one  day  for  any  story  since  higher  for  a  single  day’s  output  by  Nor- 
then.  Mr.  Gilloon  remarked  particularly  ris  Huse,  manager.  Fifteen  telephotos, 
on  the  unusual  activity  of  the  last  three  scattered  over  several  days,  covered 
months  and  said  he  had  never  seen  such  the  Hopewell  case,  but  nearly  a  dozen 
a  period  of  sustained  activity  in  his  20  were  sent  out  in  one  day  on  the  hurri- 
years  in  the  business.  cane.  The  Cleveland  Clinic  disaster 

Handing  the  palm  to  the  kidnaping  comes  next  on  the  A.P.  list  with  nine 
story  as  leader  in  the  telephoto  field,  telephotos,  and  other  stories  that  stood 
Fred  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  Serv-  out  in  the  service’s  records  were  the 
ice,  parent  organization  of  Acme-NE.\  St.  Valentine’s  Day  massacre  in  Chi- 
Newspictures,  said  it  marked  the  most  cago,  the  finding  of  the  explorer  Andre’s 
sustained  use  of  telegraphed  pictures  of  camp  in  the  Arctic,  on  which  the  first 


any  story  covered  by  his  service. 


picture  was  sent  to  the  United  States 


“We  sent  out  seven  telephotos  the  by  wireless  from  London  and  then  tele- 
first  day,”  he  said,  “and  from  two  to  photoed  across  the  country,  the  na- 
four  a  day  for  five  days  after  that.  The  tional  political  conventions  at  Houston 
only  way  you  could  keep  up  with  the  and  Kansas  City  in  1928,  and,  of  course, 
news  was  by  telegraphing  your  pictures,  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict. 

It  enabled  newspapers  at  all  telephoto  A. P.’s  first  telephoto,  sent  shortly 
points  to  print  spot  pictures  the  same  after  the  service  was  started  in  1928 
day  they  appeared  in  New  York  papers.”  showed  Ruth  Elder  after  she  was  forced 
Comparing  the  kidnaping  to  previous  down  in  the  Azores  on  her  trans-At- 
Lindbergh  stories,  Mr.  Ferguson  said:  lantic  flight.  The  telephoto  was  made 
“It  was  bigger  than  Lindbergh’s  doubly  effective  on  this  story,  because 
Washington  and  New  York  receptions,  A.P.  had  saved  two  days  by  inducing  the 
in  my  estimation,  because  there  were  Cosulich  .Steamship  Line  to  have  its 
more  subjects  to  cover  and  they  were  steamer  “Presidente  Wilson”  go  300 
more  widely  scattered.  There  were  new  miles  off  its  course  to  stop  at  the  Azores 
pictures  of  the  baby  given  out  by  his  and  pick  up  a  package  of  films.  The 
father ;  the  ladder  was  of  utmost  im-  telegraphed  pictures  were  almost  as 
portance ;  and  there  were  the  Lind-  clear  as  original  prints,  because,  by  that 
bergh  home,  Betty  Gow,  Red  Johnson  time,  the  device  had  been  perfected  far 
and  his  car.  Major  Schwarzkopf,  state  beyond  its  early  stages.  The  clearest 
troopers  and  other  investigators.  Acme  shot  ever  sent  over  the  wires  by  A.P., 
also  got  a  picture  from  the  baby’s  grand-  though,  showed  the  airplane  “Esa” 


adrift  on  the  .\tlantic  last  October  after 
it  had  been  forced  down  in  a  trans- 
ceeanic  flight.  This  picture,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  possessing  unusual  dramatic 
value,  reproduced  in  newspapers  with 
the  clarity  of  a  glossy  original  print. 

The  record  for  telephoto  coverage  of 
the  kidnaping  story  was  hung  up  by 
International  News  Photos,  wliich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  Howey,  manager,  sent 
32  shots  over  the  wires  during  the  first 
24  hours  at  a  most  of  more  than  $3,000. 
The  military  argument  between  the 
Chinese  ^d  Japanese  ran  this  a  close 
second  with  10  telephotos  a  day  as  fresh 
pictures  were  received  from  the  Orient. 

With  past  records  of  all  photo  serv¬ 
ices  showing  a  growing  reliance  on  the 
telephoto,  and  competition  becoming 
keener  with  every  story,  the  telegraphed 
picture  is  working  its  way  more  and 
more  into  the  daily  routine  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Picture  agency  managers 
are  looking  forward  confidently  to  the 
day  when  telephoto  usage  will  be  on  a 
plane  with  regular  news  wire  service. 

“I  think  the  day  will  come,”  Mr. 
Huse  declared,  “when  pictures  will  be 
laid  down  in  newspaper  offices  by  wire 
in  the  same  manner  as  news.” 

Mr.  Howey,  who  recently  developed  a 
photo-electric  engraving  machine,  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  some  time  in 
the  future  pictures  transmitted  by  wire 
would  be  reproduced  at  the  receiving 
end  on  a  zinc  plate  made  for  printing 
rather^  than  on  film.  His  machine, 
operating  in  a  fashion  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  telephoto,  picks  up  the  image  of 
a  picture  on  one  cylinder  and  by  means 
of  a  photo-electric  cell  transmits  it  to 
a  zinc  printing  surface  wrapped  around 
a  receiving  cylinder.  International 
News  Photos  is  already  making  plans 
to  transmit  pictures  from  Washington 
direct  to  a  receiving  machine  in  New 
York  equipped  with  the  zinc  printing 
plate. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  has  carried  on  constant  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  telephoto,  and  has 
ironed  out  all  of  its  early  difficulties. 

The  crude  surface  of  the  early  tele¬ 
photos  has  been  smoothed  over  and  per¬ 
fected  so  that  now  light  and  shadow 
values  are  defined  more  clearly.  The 
rough  lines  that  crossed  the  first  wired 
pictures,  horizontally  or  vertically,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  way  the  print  was  placed 
on  the  machine,  have  given  way  to  a 
closely-knit,  glossy  surface. 

One  of  the  early  faults  was  the  mis¬ 
take  of  reversing  negatives  with  the 
consequent  garbling  of  captions  sent 
separately  by  telegraph.  The  human 
element  caused  most  of  the  trouble  in 
this  case,  but  today  negatives  are  care¬ 
fully  arranged  and  reversals  no  longer 
occur.  Sending  time  has  not  yet  been 
materially  reduced.  It  takes  about 
seven  minutes  to  transmit  a  picture,  but 
frorri  half  an  hour  to  45  minutes  are 
required  to  prepare  the  negative  for  the 
machine.  Consequently  minutes  are 
golden  in  the  ever-recurring  race  among 
picture  agencies  to  be  first  at  the  tele¬ 
photo  station.  Without  the  swift¬ 
winged  aid  of  the  airplane,  picture  man¬ 
agers  admit,  their  telephoto  ventures 
would  lose  most  of  their  value.  The 
bills  for  airplane  hire  have  kept  step 
with  the  steady  climb  of  coverage  costs. 
Many  unusual  stunts  have  been  planned 
by  picture  services  to  beat  rival  or¬ 
ganizations  to  the  wire. 

International  News  Photos  once 
hired  an  amphibian  plane  to  wait  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  L.  L,  for  the  arrival 
of  a  group  of  trans-Atlantic  fliers. 
When  the  big  moment  came  and  pictures 
had  been  made  they  were  loaded  into 
the  amphibian,  which  was  equipped  with 
developing  apparatus,  flown  to  the  foot 
of  Dey  Street  in  the  Hudson  River  and, 
the  finished  prints  were  rushed  up  Dey 
Street  to  telephoto  headquarters. 

At  the  Tunney-Dempsey  fight  in 
(Continned  on  page  42) 
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S.  D.  SUPREME  COURT 
UPHOLDS  DAILY 


Sustain*  Lower  Court  In  View  That 
Syndicate  Can  Collect  Only 
Actual  Expenses  Under 
Renewal  Clause 


The  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Evening  Re¬ 
publican  has  just  won  in  the  South 
Dakota  State  Supreme  Court  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Standard  Publishing 
Corporation  at  Chicago  resulting  in  a 
decision  significant  to  daily  newspapers. 

The  Evening  Republican  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Standard  Publishing 
Coriwration  for  a  feature  service  to 
continue  one  year.  The  contract  con¬ 
tained  an  automatically  renewable  clause, 
it  being  stipulated  that  unless  a  notice 
were  given  to  the  syndicate  60  days  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  contract  it 
would  be  automatically  renewed  for 
another  year. 

The  paper  gave  notice  of  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  contract  two  weeks  later 
than  the  time  set  in  the  agreement.  Be¬ 
cause  it  had  not  received  60  days’ 
notice,  the  Standard  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  proceeded  to  send  the  service 
for  a  full  year  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  brought  suit  for  the  amount  of  the 
service.  The  sum  involved  was  only 
$210,  but  the  daily  wished  to  test  the 
soundness  of  such  automatic  renewing 
clauses. 

Attorneys  for  the  paper,  in  answer  to 
the  complaint,  maintained  that  the  syn¬ 
dicate  could  recover  only  the  actual 
amount  of  expense  involv^.  Inasmuch 
as  this  would  be  only  nominal,  attorneys 
for  the  syndicate  filed  a  demurrer  and 
when  this  was  overruled,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  case  had  gone 
against  them.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  from  the 
decision  on  the  demurrer  and  the  South 
Dakota  Supreme  Court  has  just  aflfrmed 
the  lower  court.  The  decision  means 
that  under  South  Dakota  law,  which  is 
in  line  with  that  of  most  states  and 
with  common  law,  recovery  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  carry  out  a  con¬ 
tract  must  be  for  actual  loss  and  not 
for  any  profit. 


WAR  COVERAGE  EXPENSIVE 


Cable  Tolls  From  China  Sometimes 

$10,000  a  Day  C.  S.  Smith  Says 

Cable  tolls  from  China  to  .•\merica 
on  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  sometimes 
reached  $10,000  a  day,  Charles  Steph¬ 
enson  Smith,  chief  of  foreign  service 
of  the  Associated  Press,  said  in  an 
address  before  the  Institute  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  in  Washington  March 
21.  When  Chinese-Japenese  hostilities 
were  at  their  climax,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
the  word  count  on  news  cables  to 
America  ran  from  10,000  to  30,000  a 
day. 

“The  cable  rate  on  Shanghai  press 
matter  is  27  cents  a  word,”  he  pointed 
out.  “Some  of  the  matter  came  at  full 
rates,  which  is  $1.46  a  word.  There 
were  single  days  when  the  tolls  on  news 
of  the  Shanghai  fighting  sent  from  the 
Far  East  to  the  United  States  doubt¬ 
less  exceeded  $10,000.  This  does  not 
include  dispatches  from  Geneva  and 
European  capitals  concerning  the  Far 
Eastern  tangle.” 

Mr.  Smith  called  the  war  coverage 
as  “exciting  as  a  horse  race.”  Cable 
editors  in  America  had  to  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  check  on  the  clock,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  in  time  between 
the  Orient  and  the  United  States,  and 
stories  had  to  be  routed  by  the  fastest 
cables. 


CONNECTICUT  MEETING 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  plans  for  a  two-day  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  May  20  and  21  in 
Greenwich.  Howard  W.  Palmer,  editor, 
Grecnunch  Press  and  president  of  the 
group  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Speakers  will  include  Harold  B.  John¬ 
son,  editor,  IVatertoum  (N.  Y.)  Datly 
Times;  Hugh  Baillie,  executive  vice- 
president,  United  Press,  and  John  E. 
Allen,  editor  of  Linotype  Neu-s. 


CAWTHON  SUCCEEDS  ELLIS 

Joseph  A.  Cawthon,  president  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  recently 
assumed  the  managing  editorship  va¬ 
cated  by  Sam  Ellis,  who  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Journal  &  News. 


BAN  ON  BRIDGEPORT 
PAPER  LIFTED 


Providence  Safety  Board  Rescinds 
Order  On  Eve  of  Federal  Court 
Hearing — Daily  Withdraws 
Case 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  23 — On  the 
eve  of  the  scheduled  hearing  before  the 
United  States  district  court,  the  board 
of  public  safety  last  night  rescinded  its 
order  suppressing  the  sale  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald 
in  the  city  of  Providence.  As  a  result 
of  this  action.  Attorneys  Daniel  T. 
Hagan  and  George  West,  representing 
the  Herald,  at  the  opening  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  today  requested  that  the  case  be 
passed  and  such  action  was  taken  by 
the  three  Federal  judges. 

The  suppression  of  the  sale  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Bridgeport  Herald  in 
Providence  had  been  in  effect  since  Jan. 
13.  Last  night  the  safety  board  issued 
a  general  police  order  “revoking  and 
rescinding”  the  order  of  Jan.  13  and 
stipulating  that  all  licensed  news  ven¬ 
dors  be  so  instructed. 

The  suppression  order  was  the  second 
attempt  made  by  the  safety  board,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  police  commissioners, 
to  throttle  the  Bridgeport  Herald  in 
Providence.  On  Aug.  25  of  last  year, 
the  board  issued  instructions  to  the 
superintendent  of  police  to  refuse  James 
P.  Copeland,  Providence  reporter  for 
the  Herald,  access  to  the  police  records. 
The  Herald  carried  this  case  to  court, 
but  Judge  Jeremiah  O’Connell  on  the 
superior  bench  issued  a  respite  uphold¬ 
ing  the  safety  board  and  ruling  that 
access  to  the  police  records  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  not  a  right. 

An  appeal  from  this  decision  was 
taken  by  the  Herald  and  is  now  pending. 

The  Herald  pleaded  its  constitutional 
rights  in  taking  the  case  before  the 
Federal  court. 


HEARST  DAILY  PAYS  DEBT 


Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  Satisfies 

Mortgage  of  $750,000  Since  1924 

A  mortgage  of  $750,000  has  been 
satisfied  by  the  Albany  Evening  Union 
Co.,  publishers  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  it  was  revealed  this  week 
in  papers  filed  with  the  county  clerk. 
The  officers  include  David  E.  Town, 
president ;  and  Henry  H.  Fris,  secre¬ 
tary  and  publisher. 

The  mortgage  was  held  by  the  New 
York  State  National  Bank,  as  trustee. 
It  was  dated  March  28,  1924,  when 
William  Randolph  Hearst  bought  the 
Times-Union  from  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
former  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Glynn  died  soon  after  and  his  widow 
became  executor  of  the  estate  which 
included  the  mortgage. 


G.  R.  DALE  ARRAIGNED 

(jeorge  R.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Post-Democrat,  weekly,  and 
mayor  of  Muncie,  along  with  ten  co¬ 
defendants  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
when  arraigned  in  Indianapolis  March 
17  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  liquor  laws.  Their  trial  date  was 
set  for  May  16.  Jesse  H.  Mellett, 
mayor  of  Anderson,  and  brother  of 
Don  Mellett,  crusading  editor  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  News,  who  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  1926,  was  indicted  on  the  same 
charge  this  week.  Mr.  Mellet  is  criti¬ 
cally  ill  and  was  not  arrested. 


WALTON  JOINS  FLINT  INK 

E.  C.  Walton  has  joined  the  Howard 
Flint  Ink  Company  organization  and 
will  become  manager  of  a  new  factory 
under  construction  in  New  Orleans, 
which  will  be  in  operation  about 
May  15. 


FOUND  LINDBERGH  CLUE 


Carl  Nesensohn 

After  several  days  of  haphazard 
.search  of  the  country  around  the 
Lindbergh  home  in  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
Carl  Nesensohn,  New  York  Times 
Wide  World  staff  photographer,  on 
March  21  discovered  in  an  abandoned 
farmhouse  four  miles  from  the  famous 
aviator’s  home  what  appeared  to  be 
material  evidence  in  the  search  for  the 
kidnaped  Lindbergh  baby. 

He  is  shown  with  some  white  pine, 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  rungs  of 
the  ladder  used  in  the  kidnaping,  which 
he  found  at  the  place.  The  wood  was 
found  in  a  truck  with  1930  license 
plates.  In  a  farm  nearby  he  found  two 
newly  made  sawhorses  and  fresh  shav¬ 
ings.  Detectives  were  investigating  the 
clue  this  week. 

Mr.  Nesensohn  has  been  with  Wide 
World  12  years.  Previously  he  was 
with  International  Film  Service. 


BOYLE  IN  KANSAS  CITY 


Former  World  Executive  Now  Vice- 
President  of  Journal  Post 

J.  Mora  Boyle,  until  recently  with  the 
New  York  American,  and  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  World,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  Post.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  with  the  World  when  it  was 
sold  to  Scripps-Howard  in  February, 
1931. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  with  the  Journal  Post 
from  1921  to  1924.  He  then  came  to 
New  York  as  vice-president  of  the 
Mirror,  later  going  to  the  Journal, 
American  and  World. 


BROADCAST  PASSION  PLAY 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal 
broadcast  the  annual  production  of  the 
Passion  Play  produced  by  St.  Joseph’s 
Church  in  Union  City,  N.  J.,  recently 
over  the  International  News  Service 
station,  WINS.  The  production  was 
on  the  air  from  2:40  to  5:10  p.m.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  intermissions.  Ford  Frick,  news 
announcer  for  the  “Journal  of  the  Air,” 
filled  in  with  descriptions  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  Bible  history  stories.  Un¬ 
like  most  regular  radio  announcers,  he 
worked  without  a  script.  Thomas 
Brooks,  radio  editor  of  the  Journal, 
supervised  the  broadcast. 

OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

Officers  of  the  News  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Daily  Nett'S,  morning,  and  the  Tribune, 
afternoon,  were  re-elected  March  15. 
They  are  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  president; 
Louis  C.  Elbert,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Silas  B.  Ragsdale, 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Elbert  is  the 
publisher  and  Mr.  Ragsdale  managing 
editor. 


SENATE  BILL  LIMITS 
P.  O.  CENSOR  POWER 


Single  Official  Will  Pass  on  Mail, 
ability  of  Questioned  Matter 
— Jury  Trial  Also 
Provided 


By  George  H.  Manning 


Washington  Correspondent, 
Kditor  &  Publisher 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23- 
Hearinfes  on  the  bill  of  Senator  Cut¬ 
ting,  of  New  Mexico,  seeking  to  liber¬ 
alize  the  censorship  system  of  the  Poa 
Office  Department,  will  be  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
sometime  next  month,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  measure  would  take  the  power  of 
censorship  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  or 
mailing  matter  of  any  kind,  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  single  official  and  give  it 
over  to  a  jury  for  decision  as  to  its 
mailability,  under  the  law.  Senator 
Cutting  was  responsible  for  a  similar 
change  in  the  Ihw  with  respect  to 
seizures  of  importations  by  customs 
officials. 

Senator  Cutting’s  bill  provides  that 
when  any  postmaster  has  reason  to 
believe  any  matter  in  the  mail  is  of  a 
class  banned  from  the  mails  by  the  law, 
he  may  seize  it,  but  he  is  required  to 
notify  the  sender  of  such  seizure,  de¬ 
scribing  the  characteristics  that  prompted 
the  seizure. 

Then,  within  ten  days  the  law  requires 
him  to  hand  the  case  over  to  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the 
seizure  was  made,  and  within  30  days 
thereafter  the  district  attorney  is  le- 
quired  to  institute  proceedings  for  the 
forfeiture  and  destruction  of  the  matter 
seized.  The  violation  of  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  time  restrictions  de¬ 
stroys  the  case. 

“In  any  such  proceedings,”  the  bill 
states,  “on  demand  of  any  party,  the 
facts  in  issue  shall  be  determined  by 
a  jury” 

Another  section  of  the  bill  requires 
the  postmaster  general  to  hold  available 
for  public  inspection  a  copy  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  seized,  printed  matter  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
where  it  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  public.  All  the  details  surround!^ 
the  seizure  shall  also  be  made  public, 
the  bill  provides. 

It  is  the  chief  complaint  of  those 
behind  the  measure,  particularly  the 
National  Council  on  Freedom  from 
Censorship  that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  unfair  in  its  refusal,  under  the 
present  system,  to  notify  a  user  of  the 
mails  in  advance  that  his  material  u 
or  is  not  mailable. 

They  contend  also  that  “the  powers 
of  censorship  now  given  the  PostraasW 
General  by  Congress  are  among  the 
most  sweeping  exercised  by  a 
officer,”  for  the  reason  that  if  a  sente 
wishes  to  test  any  arbitrary  exclusioB 
order,  he  must  not  only  prove  in  co^ 
that  the  material  is  fit  for  mailing,  W 
he  must  also  prove  that  the  pOTtmaster 
has  grossly  abused  his'  discretion. 

The  criminal  penalty  of  the  law  “ 
limited  by  the  bill  to  matter  depoatefi 
within  five  years  after  the  finding  ol  > 
jury  that  it  is  matter  prohibited  byh*- 
The  bill  also  separates  the  differ® 
classes  of  non-mailable  matter,  whef® 
at  present  they  are  grouped  togetho 
in  the  law. 


POLICE  SEEKING  VANDALS 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  police  are  seekmi 
vandals  who  recently  broke  into  ® 
night  office  of  the  Associated  Pr^ 
the  Columbia  State’s  building  and 
aged  the  automatic  printers  for 
main  North-and-South  trunk  wire 
the  stock  tape  machine.  Two  "T**: 
origin  of  both  yet  rrriexplained,^^ 
occurred  in  the  same  office  m  recem 
months. 


NEW  NEGRO  DAILY 

tlanta  World,  negro  daily, 
[ication  last  week.  It  was  r°®lS 
a  weekly  three  years  ago- 
rid  has  Sunday  comic  and  . 
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PRESS  SERVICE  POLICIES  DIFFER 
ON  GIVING  NEWS  TO  RADIO 

U.P*  Awaits  Action  By  A.N.P.A. — A.P.  Acting  On  Board 
Ruling — I.N.S.  and  Universal  Bar  News  From 
Radio  Except  For  Newspaper  Promotion 
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ing  except  for  circulation  promotion 
purposes  by  clients,  according  to  Mr. 
Connolly,  who  said  he  had  notified  all 
bureau  managers  of  this  ruling. 

“The  news  gathered  by  these  two  or¬ 
ganizations,”  he  said,  “is  their  property 
and  may  be  protected  by  injunction, 
and  the  only  use  of  it  over  the  radio, 
that  shall  be  permitted  shall  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  newspapers  that  buy  the 
news  services  and  which  may  be  given 
permission  to  broadcast  news  programs 


With  the  ever-recurring  problem  which  might  be  made  by  the  .\.N.P..\. 
of  spot  news  broadcasting  thrown  “The  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso- 
the  field  of  open  controversy  once  dated  Press,”  he  stated,  “refrained  from  for  the  promotion  of  the  circulation  of 
jjain  by  the  clash  of  newspaper  ex-  permitting  broadcasting  for  four  or  five  their  newspapers. 

ecutive  opinions  over  the  amount  of  years  after  the  other  press  associations  “International  News  Service  and  Uni- 

lann  caused  by  the  frequent  radio  had  fostered  it.  Finally  the  members  of  versal  Service  have  taken  steps  to  stop 
bulletins  on  the  Lindbergh  story,  inter-  the  Associated  Press  in  annual  meeting  the  misappropriation  of  their  news  by 
est  centered  this  week  on  the  radio  authorized  broadcasting  and  jt  has  been  radio  program  sponsors.  This  news  is 
oolicies  of  press  associations  and  the  upon  the  basis  of  this  authorization  that  gathered  in  the  interests  of  the  news- 

^rican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso-  the  board  of  directors  has  proceeded. - -  f„-  .k. 

dation.  While  some  editors  and  cir-  Unless  the  membership  in  annual  meet- 

culation  managers  charged  radio’s  spot  ing  revokes  its  declaration  the  board 

bulletins  with  cutting  deeply  into  news-  has  _not_  felt  it  should  revoke  its  au- 

naper  circulations,  and  others  declared  thorization. 

broadcasts  had  helped  sales,  eyes  “Because  the  board  felt  there  was 
»tre  turned  toward  the  forthcoming  justice  in  the  suggestion  that  others 

.LN.P.A.  convention  and  the  annual  than  members  of  the  Associated  Press  “The  newspapers  that  support  the 

meeting  of  the  Associated  Press,  both  should  not  be  perrnitted  to  utilize  Asso-  vv’ire  services  have  a  right  to  protest 

to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-  *  ”  .  . .  ^ 

Astoria,  New  York,  during  the  week  of 
April  25.  In  statements  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  this  week  press  association 
executives  outlined  the  policies  of  the 
individual  organizations  in  regard  to 
broadcasting  spot  news,  and  Elzey 


papers  and  not  for  the  radio  stations, 
and  the  newspapers  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  be  protected  in  the 
news  that  they  buy  and  which  would 
not  and  could  not  be  secured  except 
through  the  news  service  and  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“The 


ciated  Press  news  in  any  way  for  broad¬ 
casting  the  board  ordered  that  any  out¬ 
sider  who  was  using  Associated  Press 
news  in  a  commercial  program  must 
discontinue  the  same,  even  though  such 
news  had  already  been  published. 

“Occasionally,  on  matters  of  trans- 


vigorously  against  the  news  being  sold 
or  used  by  such  a  competing  agency  as 
the  radio,  which  does  not  and  could  not 
support  a  news  wire  service.  In  this 
policy  which  I  have  set  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  Universal 
Service,  I  am  animated  solely  by  a  de- 


Roberts,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  cendent  importance,  the  Associated  Press  sire  to  protect  the  newspapers  that 
and  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  radio  has  itself  made  available  brief  bulk-  - - *  - . - 


tins.  It  did  not  begin  this  until  long 
after  the  other  press  associations  began 
it.  This  the  board  held  to  be  within 
the  instructions  of  the  membership  in 
annual  meeting. 

“A  year  ago  the  membership  in  an¬ 
nual  meeting  expressed  itself  as  desir¬ 
ing  that  the  management  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  meet  sympathetically  with 
any  suggestion  presented  to  it  by  a 
committee  of  the  .\.N.P.A.  respecting 
the  limitation  of  broadcasting  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news.  The  committee  had 
one  or  two  meetings  but  developed 
nothing  to  suggest  to  the  management. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  from  it  since 
last  May. 

“The  matter  is  one  that  rests  with 
the  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
who,  some  having  radio  stations  and 
desiring  to  broadcast,  may  not  be  in 
agreement  with  those  not  having  sta¬ 
tions. 

“One  thing  the  Associated  Press  di¬ 
rectors  did  at  a  very  early  date  was  to 
take  the  position  that  members  were 
not  permitted  to  furnish  news  to  be  tied 
up  in  commercial  programs.” 

International  News  Service  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  have  forbidden  the  use 
of  their  news  dispatches  for  broadcast- 


support  our  wire  services  against  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  the  news  gathered  for 
them.” 

Expressing  his  personal  opinion  in  a 
telegram  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week,  Mr.  Roberts  declared: 

“Newspapers  or  press  associations 
giving  news  to  radio  stations  are  un¬ 
thinkingly  contributing  to  the  rise  of 
radio  and  the  decline  of  the  press.  We 
are  in  the  business  of  selling  news.  By 
selling  it  we  create  an  advertising 
medium  which  we  also  sell.  But  the 
foundation  stone  is  news.  Now  along 
comes  a  new  competitor.  He  does  not 
have  the  news,  but  he  has  a  means  of 
distributing  it  that  beats  ours  in  range 
and  speed  of  transmission.  He  also  uses 
the  following  created  through  news — 
entertainment  and  other  features  paral¬ 
leling  newspaper  features  to  provide  an 
advertising  medium  which  he  can  sell. 
He  cannot  get  news,  so  what  does  he 
do?  He  gets  it  from  us,  free,  and  then 
uses  it  to  our  detriment. 

“Why  is  this  matter  not  dealt  with 
as  it  should  be?  It  is  so  simple,  so 
fundamental  that  it  could  be  handled  in 
five  minutes,  if  the  interests  of  news¬ 
papermen  were  alike.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  a  divergence  of  in¬ 
terest.  Too  many  newspapermen  are 


committee,  expressed  the  personal  opin¬ 
ion  that  press  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  supplying  news  to  radio  stations 
“are  unthinkingly  contributing  to  the 
rise  of  radio  and  the  decline  of  the 
press.” 

Mr.  Roberts  will  present  the  annual 
report  of  his  committee  at  the  A.N.P.A. 
convention  next  month. 

Statements  from  Joseph  V.  Connolly, 
president  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Universal  Service ;  Kent  Cooper, 
ceneral  manager  of  Associated  Press : 
and  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  United 
Press  Associations,  showed  a  wide 
variation  in  radio  policies.  Mr.  Bickel, 
tating  that  his  organization  had  no 
definite  policy  concerning  the  supplying 
of  news  to  radio  stations  or  permitting 
newspaper  clients  to  broadcast  bulle¬ 
tins,  put  the  issue  squarely  up  to  the 
.VN.P.A. 

“The  United  Press  has  no  policy  in 
this  matter,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “We  have  been  waiting  about 
two  and  a  half  years  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  to 
define  one.  When  they  get  ready  to 
wive  this  problem  of  the  relationship 
httww  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

It  will  not  be  so  difficult  for  a  press 
association  to  work  out  a  policy.  Within 
the  last  several  months  United  Press, 
withoirt  making  it  a  policy,  has  been 
supplying  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  with  news  bulletins  from 
Ja  Now  York  offices.  There  is  nothing 
S*ed  about  this.  We  stopped  the  prac¬ 
tice  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  simply  be- 
'c>  do  so. 

Meantime  a  number  of  newspapers 
luth  radio  stations  are  utilizing  our 
wlletins  for_  broadcasting  purposes. 

"'e  permit  this  because  it  is  our  busi- 
"***  fo  ?id  our  clients  to  the  best  of 
w  ability  in  whatever  way  we  can. 

^  matter  is  one  which  rests  entirely 
uctween  the  newspapers  and  the  radio 
companies.” 

In  Slaking  of  stopping  the  practice 
01  sullying  N.B.C.  and  Columbia  with 
cwsbullrtins,  Mr.  Bickel  was  referring 
j. 'Jj'ticident  during  the  height  of  the 
'"clbCTgh  kidnaping  story,  when  repre- 
■^tives  of  both  broadcasting  com- 
p"'**  asked  to  leave  the  United 
tils?  sfter  they  had  spent  a 

telephoning  late  bulle- 
hnsto their  headquarters. 

^he  Associated  Press  permits  its 
ii»  1?*^*  news  for  broadcast- 

g*  ^^'sion  of  the  board  of  direc- 
t^’ Cooper  pointed  out.  He  said  Joe  Pezdirtz,  press  room  superintendent  (left),  and  John  Cowles,  associate 
bulletins  are  occasionally  publisher,  at  the  control  buttons  of  the  new  eight  cylinder,  multicolor  press  just 
httSl!?  k  radio  companies  from  A.P.  installed  and  placed  in  operation  by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

on  matters  of  transcendent  Mr.  Cowles  is  pressing  the  button  which  started  the  first  production  by  the  new 
but  that  the  organization  press.  The  Iowa  dailies  have  also  installed  two  new  black  press  units  and  five 
willing  to  consider  any  suggestion  additional  color  units,  nine  new  typesetting  and  four  new  casting  machines. 


trying  to  run  radio  as  a  side-show  to 
their  main  newspaper  tent.  So  each 
press  association  tries  to  conform  to  the 
interest,  not  only  of  their  clients  as  a 
whole,  but  of  the  larger  newspapers, 
which  are  giving  away  radio  news  to 
help  their  own  particular  situation  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  effect  on  the  vast 
majority  of  newspapers  which  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  their  own  business  and  not  ven¬ 
turing  in  new  competitive  fields.  We 
cannot  keep  on  selling  news,  if  we  per¬ 
mit  and  encourage  others  to  give  it 
away.” 

A  conference  was  recently  held  among 
the  heads  of  the  press  associations  with 
a  view  to  reaching  some  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  radio  problem.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned,  but  no  definite 
policy  could  be  reached  which  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  three.  Since  then  each 
association  has  followed  its  own  course. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  took  steps  for  the  formation  of 
a  resolution  declaring  that  newspapers 
are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
press  association  news.  H.  R.  Judah, 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Crus  News  and 
president  of  the  association,  told  the 
committee  he  had  written  Mr.  Cooper 
and  Frank  Bartholomew  of  United 
Press  asking  for  an  explanation  of  their 
policies  regarding  radio.  He  reported 
that  neither  offered  help. 


APRIL  TO  SEE  DRIVE 
BY  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

General  Motor*  to  Hold  Exhibit*  in 

55  Citie* — April  1  Rumored  for 
Ford  Relea*e — Other* 

Have  New  Model* 

With  Ford  advertising  still  delayed, 
but  with  rumors  placing  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  mcndels  about 
April  1,  it  has  become  known  that  the 
next  few  weeks  will  see  a  tremendous 
broadside  of  sales  promotion  activities 
by  the  automobile  industry.  Far  from 
awaiting  the  new  Fords  with  trepida¬ 
tion,  other  companies  are  hoping  they 
will  mean  the  end  of  a  waiting  period 
on  the  part  of  possible  buyers. 

General  Motors  Corporation  will  bold 
exhibits  of  its  products  in  55  cities 
from  April  2  to  9,  showing  not  only 
automobiles,  but  accessories,  vacuum 
cleaners,  mechanical  refrigerators,  elec¬ 
tric  fans,  and  water  and  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  for  farms.  The  corporation  has 
engaged  the  largest  available  auditoriums 
for  its  exhibits  and  signed  up  seventy 
leading  orchestras. 

The  exhibitions  will  be  supported  by 
an  extensive  advertising  program  using 
practically  every  form  of  advertising. 

Chrysler  Corporation  on  April  3  will 
announce  a  new  Plymouth  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  put  on  a  CTirysler-made  car. 
A  new  Reo  line  in  the  $1,000  price 
class  is  also  to  be  offered  soon.  While 
less  is  kown  of  the  other  manufacturers, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will 
sit  back  and  let  their  competitors  steal 
the  limelight. 


HARRY  BUSEY  PROMOTED 


Named  Coordinating  Editor  of 
Scripp*-Howard  Ohio  Dailie* 

The  promotion  of  Harry  F.  Busey, 
associate  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citisen,  as  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Bureau  at  Columbus,  a  newly 
created  position,  was  announced  this 
week. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Busey  becomes 
a  co-ordinating  editor  and  chief  state 
editorial  writer  for  the  six  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

Capitol  news  gathering  assignments 
will  remain  as  heretofore  in  the  hands 
of  Hal  Conefry  and  James  Keenan. 
Conefry  will  be  news  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Busey  has  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Obio  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Since  1906,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years,  he  has 
been  with  Scripps-Howard  in  Columbus 
and  Cleveland. 
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WALKER  TO  SUCCEED 
CHARLES  FLANAGAN 

Manager  of  N.  Y.  Time*  Divicion  of 

Oratorical  Contest  To  Become 
Circulation  Manager  When 
Latter  Retire* 

Waldo  Walker,  manager  of  the  Neu 
York  Times  Division  of  the  National 
Oratorical  Contest  and  recently  engaged 
in  handling  avia- 
t  i  o  n  delivery, 
will  succeed 
Charles  A.  Flan¬ 
agan  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Times  when 
Mr.  Flanagan, 
retires  March  31 
after  27  years  as 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  44  years 
as  an  employe  of 
the  newspaper. 
Mr.  Flanagan 
was  given  a 
testimonial  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  this  week  by 
the  Wholesale  Newspaper  Distributors 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  in  honor  of 
his  long  service  in  the  circulation  field. 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Chicago 
and  attended  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  served  as  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  City  News  Association,  and  as  a 
labor  reporter  on  the  old  New  York 
Herald.  He  also  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Associated  Press,  covering  Wall 
Street,  labor  and  features.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  pursuit  pilot  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Service,  but  had  not  finished  train¬ 
ing  in  France  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed. 

In  1922  Mr.  Walker  joined  the  Times 
as  a  reporter,  and  worked  successively 
on  rewrite,  general  assignments  and 
Sunday  features.  In  1926  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  organize  the  Times’  division 
of  the  National  Oratorical  Contest  and 
has  managed  it  since  then.  Under  his 
direction  about  80,000  students  in  357 
schools  participate  yearly. 

Recently  he  has  handled  aviation  de¬ 
livery  contracts  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Flanagan. 


10  PER  CENT  CUT  ANNOUNCED 

CincinBati  Time*-Star  Salary  Reduc¬ 
tion  Effective  March  26 

(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  March  23. — Official  no¬ 
tice  was  issued  today  to  all  employes  of 
the  CtKcinnati  Times-Star,  except  the 
mechanical  departments,  that  a  cut  of 
ten  per  cent  on  wages  would  become 
effective  March  26.  A  similar  cut 
was  made  on  the  Cincinnati  Post  in 
February. 

It  is  understood  that  the  cuts  arc  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  leveling  of  wage  scales 
by  agreement  of  the  Cincinnati  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  whereby  the  latter 
will  be  in  a  position  to  request  a  ten  per 
cent  cut  in  the  wages  of  the  unionized 
employes  when  the  union  contracts 
expire  April  30. 


CAMERAMAN  FINED  $50 

Ray  Gallivan,  photographer  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  was  fined  $50  by 
Judge  Samuel  Gardner  of  Pittsburgh 
Criminal  Court  last  week  for  taking  a 
picture  in  his  courtroom  during  the 
trial  of  Mrs.  Laverne  Culbertson,  who 
was  acquitted  of  murder.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  trial  Judge  Gardner 
issued  instructions  for  the  disposition  of 
newspapermen  and  directed  that  no 
photographs  should  be  taken.  Galli- 
van’s  picture  was  later  published  in  the 
Press.  The  $50  fine  was  paid  into  the 
Sheriff’s  office  immediately  following 
the  sentence. 


NEW  SEARS’  STORES 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will 
erect  three  new  $1,000,000  department 
stores  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, ;  Hackensack. 
N.  J.  and  Union  City,  N.  J.,  next 
summer,  according  to  R.  E.  Wood, 
president.  Each  will  carry  about  48,000 
articles  grouped  into  12  special  shops. 


TEXAS  LEAGUE  APPOINTED 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
was  this  week  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  the  El  Paso 
Times,  effective  April  1. 

LO,  THE  POOR  CRITIC— 
SIROVICH  AGAIN 

It  Isn’t  Only  the  Producer*,  But  the 

Actor*,  Too,  Who  Are  Harmed 
by  Critical  Blast*,  Say* 
Congressman 

Like  the  opera  star  who  recovers  from 
the  villain’s  mortal  blow  long  enough 
to  yodel  a  final  aria.  Representative 
William  I.  Sirovich,  the  champion  of 
the  legitimate  theatre  got  in  an  extra 
w’allop  at  the  drama  critics  last  week. 
His  big  moment  came  in  the  midst  of  a 
symposium  on  drama  criticism  at  the 
seventh  annual  luncheon  of  the  Drama 
Study  Club  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York.  Heywood  Broun, 
New  York  World-Telegram  columnist; 
Ed  Sullivan,  drama  critic  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Graphic;  Henry  Hull, 
of  the  cast  of  “The  Moon  in  the  Yellow 
River”  and  Dr.  Sirovich  w'ere  supposed 
to  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  drama 
critic’s  art,  but  the  whole  thing  turned 
into  a  debate. 

Dr.  Sirovich.  deserting  for  the 
moment  his  old  pals  the  producers, 
rent  the  hearts  of  his  audience  with  a 
stirring  plea  to  the  drama  critics  to 
spare  the  sensitive  actor  and  author 
the  stinging  pain  of  their  jibes.  As 
alleged  evidence  of  the  power  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  destroy  he  said  he  had  a  letter 
from  William  Faversham  and  Pedro  de 
Cordoba  stating  that  Tyrone  Power,  a 
veteran  actor,  had  killed  himself  because 
some  critics  had  referred  to  him  as  a 
“ham.” 

Berating  the  critics  for  this  alleged 
result  of  their  work,  he  said: 

“When  a  man  stoops  so  low  as  to 
drive  a  fellow-man  to  suicide  by  his 
abuse  we  say  to  the  critic,  ‘Thus  far 
canst  thou  go  and  no  further.’ 

“You  have  driven  nails  of  vindictive¬ 
ness  and  thorns  of  bitterness  into  the 
hearts  of  authors,  dramatists,  actors ; 
you  have  wounded  them,  humbled  them, 
humiliated  them;  and  what  you  have 
done  to  them  you  have  now  done  to  me. 
But  I  say  to  you,  ‘Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do !’  ” 

Mr.  Sullivan  entered  the  lists  with  a 
denunciation  of  Dr.  Sirovich  as  “insin¬ 
cere,”  and  a  call  for  the  Congressman 
to  state  specifically  the  names  of 
critics  guilty  of  the  charges  he  made. 

Mr.  Hull  denounced  the  “wisecrack” 
as  a  tool  of  the  critic’s  trade  and  asked 
that  critics  temper  their  humor  with 
kindness.  Mr.  Broun,  taking  issue  with 
Mr.  Hull’s  sugges^on,  declared  that 
drama  criticism  should  contain  anger 
and  violence. 

“Instead  of  being  more  gentle,”  he 
said,  “dramatic  criticism  should  be  more 
violent.  You  either  love  a  play  or  you 
hate  it.  The  theatre  is  an  exciting 
place,  a  vital,  living  thing.  When  Dr. 
Sirovich  first  attempted  to  curb  dramatic 
criticism  by  act  of  Congress  I  thought 
he  was  a  little  silly.  I  still  think  it  a 
little  silly.  But  it  has  done  much  good. 
It  has  made  the  theatre  an  exciting 
place. 

“I  am  all  for  the  wisecrack.  A  wise¬ 
crack  condenses  an  opinion  into  an 
epigram.  If  I  could  make  an  epigram 
to  blast  Herbert  Hoover  out  of  office,  I 
would  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

“If  we  don’t  say  what  we  mean  sav¬ 
agely,  the  theatre  is  not  a  living  thing. 
I  should  hate  to  read  a  gentle  drama 
critic.” 


PUBLISHER  SUED 

Union  Insurance  Company  of  Canton 
in  a  writ  issued  at  Osgoode  Hall, 
Toronto,  is  suing  W.  E.  Mason,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Sudbury  Star  and  the 
N orth^  Nugget,  and  the  Sudbury 

Transit  Co.  for  recovery  of  $16,150, 
alleged  to  have  been  paid  out  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fire  that  destroyed  buses  of  the 
company.  Mason  is  out  in  $15,000  bail 
charged  w’ith  arson. 


ALLEN  TROPHY  AWARDED 


Miss  Gladys  Cook  of  the  staff  of 
Polyoptimist,  student  weekly  of  Poly¬ 
technic  High  School,  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
ceived  the  Crombie  Allen  trophy  for 
best  school  paper  in  contest  conducted 
by  journalism  department,  U.  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  Mr.  Allen,  donor  of 
the  trophy  is  the  former  publisher  of 
the  Ontario  (Cal.)  Report. 


PRICE  BROS.  CHARGES 
BEING  CONSIDERED 


Counsel  for  Defense  Say*  Company 

Broke  Institute  Agreement  By 
Selling  Newsprint  at  Re¬ 
duced  Rate* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

The  action  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co. 
against  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada  was  taken  under  consideration 
March  22  by  Justice  Stein  of  the 
superior  court,  Quebec,  following  argu¬ 
ment  by  counsel. 

In  the  action,  which  occupied  the 
court  for  a  full  week.  Price  Brothers 
are  asking  $746,000  and  interest,  based 
on  an  alleged  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  various  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  which  created  the  Institute  as  a 
distribution  and  selling  agency  through 
which  each  company  would  receive  the 
same  net  price  for  its  produce. 

Louis  St.  Laurent,  counsel  for  Price 
Brothers,  submitted  that  Price  Brothers 
had  supplied  29,000  tons  too  much  to 
the  Institute  and  no  adjustment  had 
been  made.  He  pleaded  that  it  had 
been  proven  that  in  adjustments  Price 
Brothers  were  owed  $746,000. 

For  the  defense  Aime  Geoffrion  held 
that  the  contract  under  which  the 
Newsprint  Institute  was  formed  by  18 
companies  was  not  valid,  and  that  by 
breaking  its  agreement  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Price  Brothers  had  lost  the  right 
to  enter  suit  against  the  defendant. 

By  supplying  a  Montreal  newspaper 
with  newsprint  at  reduced  rates,  Mr. 
Geoffrion  stated  “Price  Brothers  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  obligations  which  were 
designed  to  stop  competition  among 
paper  organizations.” 

In  the  concluding  argument  both 
counsels  stated  they  had  but  outlined 
their  contentions  and  that  complete 
arguments  would  be  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  within  30  days. 


DAILY’S  SALE  AUTHORIZED 

Federal  Judge  Robert  R.  Navin,  Day- 
ton,  on  March  1  directed  E.  G.  Ruder, 
receiver  for  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Re¬ 
publican  News  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Hamilton  News,  to 
advertise  for  bids  for  the  sale  of  the 
projwrty,  to  be  opened  in  Federal  Court. 
April  25.  At  the  hearing  of  receiver¬ 
ship  proceedings,  general  creditors  ob¬ 
jected  to  an  application  of  the  Midland, 
Pa.,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
for  an  order  foreclosing  its  mortgage 
for  $44,000  against  the  firm  and  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale  of  the  property. 


Waldo  Walker 


BYERS  NAMED  EDITOR 
OF  RICHMOND  DAILY 

Former  N.  Y.  Evening  Po*t  Manaiinf 
Editor  Appointed  Time*-Di*patcb 
Executive — Succeed*  Byron 
J.  Lewi* 


Vincent  Gerard  Byers,  who  resigne! 
as  managing  editor  of  the  New  Yori 
Evening  Post  March  9,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of 
the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  it  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Charles 
Phillips  Has- 
brook.  Times- 
Dispatch  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  succeeds 
Byron  J.  Lewis, 
resigned,  and  will 
assume  his  new 
duties  March  28. 

Mr.  Byers  was  Vincent  Q.  Btki 
born  in  London 

of  American  parents  in  1892.  He  grew 
up  in  this  country  and  was  educated  g 
Dartmouth,  where  he  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  1915.  While  in  school  he  was 
correspondent  for  a  number  of  papers 
and  joined  the  Boston  Herald  after 
graduation.  On  the  Herald  he  was 
street  man,  rewrite  man,  copy  reader, 
and  in  1917  was  sent  to  New  York  as 
correspondent. 

In  1918  he  joined  the  Assodateii 
Press  in  New  York  and  subseqoentlv 
became  city  editor.  In  1923,  after  three 
years  in  this  position,  he  went  to  the 
Evening  Post  in  the  same  capacity.  He 
was  made  managing  editor  in  193,  soc- 
ceeding  Ralph  Renaud,  who  resigiiec 
to  become  managing  editor  of  tlK  .Vnr 
York  World.  Later  Mr.  Renaud  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Post  as  assistant  editor 
When  Mr.  Byers’  resignation  was  at- 
nounced  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Renauc 
would  take  over  the  duties  of  Pcs; 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  resigned  as  the 
Times-Dispatch  editor,  was  for  a  ntat 
ber  of  years  assistant  managing  edte: 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  lea- 
ing  that  position  in  1929  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Renaud,  who  was  ther. 
with  the  World.  Mr.  Lewis  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Pittston  (Pa. 
Gazette,  and  worked  on  the  PhMtl- 
phia  Evening  Ledger.  He  came  to  Ne» 
York  as  foreign  editor  of  the  CWe 
later  going  to  the  Sun  and  the  Post 


FLORIDA  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Newspaper  Advertising  Executive!  U 
Discus*  Linage  April  3-5 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Florida  N’ewt 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Assoc; 
ation  will  be  held  in  Tampa  .^pni 
3  to  5. 

The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  spec 
and  entertainment.  .April  4  there  wi.; 
be  two  business  sessions  and  election  w 
officers,  and  a  dinner  in  the  evenict 
The  closing  day  will  be  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  increase  linage. 

Headquarters  of  the  meeting  wiD* 
at  the  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel.  W.  H 
Blinn,  Miami  Herald,  is  president « 
the  association,  and  R.  D-  Pd*”®^ 
St.  Petersburg  Evening  Indepeninl'^ 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


NATURALIZATION  OPPOSED 

When  Stoyou  S.  Saralieff,  editor  ^ 
a  Hungarian  newspaper  published  n 
Granite  City,  Ill.,  told  United  SO’'* 
District  Judge  Davis  at  St. 
March  12,  that  he,  as  a  member  ot  or 
Socialist-Labor  party,  believed  in® 
peaceful  overthrow  of  the  govemniP 
authorities  opposed  the  granting  f; 
naturalization  papiers.  The  court  to<* 
the  matter  under  advisement. 

ROSS  ARTICLE  REPRODUC^ 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  pj 
lished  as  a  booklet  an  article  by 
G.  Ross,  Washington 
entitled  “The  Country’s_^  Pliftht— ' 

Can  Be  Done  About  It?” 
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1.  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION 

2.  COVERAGE  OF  PURCHASING  POWER 

3.  HOME-DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 
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5.  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

6.  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 
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Ikese  J  checkpoints  show 
how  to  hay  advertising  space 

in  Chicago 


This  Kven-pointchecklist  simplifies  space 
buying.  It  reduces  the  thousand  and  one 
bets  and  intangibles  of  newspaper  value  to 
one  etsily-remembered,  quick  test  of  reader 
mteteit  and  advertising  response.  It  is  the 
most  basic,  inclusive  and  dependable  measure 
of  what  you  get  for  your  money. 

The  newspaper  which  scores  highest  on 
this  checklist  gives  you  greatest  advertising 
nVie. 

By  this  simple  but  searching  test,  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  newspaper,  used,  by  newspapers 
themselves,  the  Tribune  is  first  in  Chicago. 

No  matter  what  your  product  is,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  plan  to  spend  in  Chicago,  the 
Tribune  is  best  fitted  to  help  you  do  the  job. 
^  out  of  7  families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs 


read  the  Tribune.  150,000  more  than  read  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper! 

32%  more  metropolitan  families  prefer  the 
Tribune  to  any  other  newspaper.  And  read 
it  with  a  close  personal  interest  they  give  to 
no  other  Chicago  newspaper.  For  years  the 
Tribune  has  been  a  compelling  personality 
in  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  of 
Chicago.  It  is  the  one  newspaper  most  wide¬ 
ly  quoted  on  the  day  of  issue,  most  frequently 
consulted  in  reference  work. 

Here  is  reader  interest  that  explains  the 
lOOX  increase  in  Tribune  city  and  suburban 
circulation  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Here  is  the 
reason  for  a  Tribune  home-delivered  circula¬ 
tion  that  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined.  For  the 


Tribune’s  57X  greater  circulation  in  Chi¬ 
cago's  25  better  residential  districts  and  67X 
greater  circulation  in  the  suburban  towns. 

In  its  own  first  purpose  the  Tribune  out¬ 
sells  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 
to  produce  volume  of  sales  for  advertisers. 

Last  year  the  Tribune  carried  5,064,000 
more  lines  of  advertising  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper.  Why? 

Why  did  retail  advertisers  in  1931  pl.ace 
1,790,000  more  lines  in  the  Tribune  than  in 
any  other  Chicago  paper? 

Why  did  general  advertisers  place  1,494,000 
more  lines? 

Why  did  classified  advertisers  place  1,779,- 
000  more  lines? 


Results!  Greater  return  for  their  money! 
Bec.ause  advertisers  knew  that  as  the  Tribune 
is  first  in  editorial  influence,  it  is  first  in 
advertising  productivity. 

If  this  is  a  year  in  which  to  get  back  to  first 
principles,  if  it  is  a  time  to  cut  out  dead  tim¬ 
ber,  then  don’t  handicap  your  advertising  by 
limiting  its  circulation  to  secondary  media. 
You  expect  every  dollar  you  spend  to  get 
maximum  results.  Spend  it,  then,  in  the 
Tribune  which  reaches  the  greatest  audience 
in  the  Chicago  market  and  has  the  best  grip 
on  the  greatest  buying  power. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  go 
over  the  facts  with  you  in  your  office.  Ask  to 
have  him  call. 


®«»tern  Adv.  Office 
NEW  YORK 
220  E.  42nd  St. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Average  Total  Circulation  for  the  Month  of  February,  1932:  Daily,  in  excess  of  815,000;  Sunday,  over  1,000,000 


Southern  Adv.  Office 
ATLANTA 
1825  Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg. 


New  England  Adv.  Office 
BOSTON 
718  Chamber  of 
Com.  Bldg. 


Western  Adv.  Office 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
820  Kohl  Bldg. 
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RESEARCH  IN  PLATE  REPRODUCTION 
DESCRIBED  BY  GEORGE  KUBLER 

Demands  for  Better  Stereotyping  Sent  American  Experts 
to  Europe  Where  They  Found  Existing  Processes 
Impractical — *‘Silvertone”  Method  Explained 


The  story  of  years  of  research  in 
attempting  to  achieve  fine-screen 
stereotyping  was  told  by  George  A. 
Kubler,  president  of  the  Certified  Dry 
Mat  Corporation,  Xew  York,  in  a  paper 
before  the  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers’  printing  industries 
division  last  week  in  Xew  York. 

Demands  of  advertisers  and  printers 
for  better  stereotyping  resulted  in  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  sending  experts  to  Europe  to 
study  the  much  touted  processes  there, 
Mr.  Kubler  said.  But  it  was  found  that 
where  they  found  better  work  it  was 
usually  due  to  a  “.secret”  paste  or  ap¬ 
plication.  making  the  process  a  “one- 
man  affair,”  and  not  commercially 
feasible.  After  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  overcome  the  impractical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  European  systems,  Mr. 
Kubler  said,  the  “Silvertone”  process 
appeared.  He  descril)ed  the  process  as 
follows : 

“This  new  product  presents  itself  as 
an  exceedingly  simplified  copy  of  a  lead 
mold  or  a  wax  such  as  made  in  electro¬ 
typing.  All  steps  of  the  making  of  an 
electrotype  are  copied — electrolytic  bath, 
copper-shell  deposit,  tinfoil  flux  and 
metal  base.  Silvertone  is  a  special, 
chemically  treated  papier-mache  base 
which  corresponds  with  the  electrolytic 
bath.  On  this  base  have  been  filmed 
and  placed  several  different  layers  of 
metallic  and  chemical  emulsions.  The 
first  film  has  the  same  action  as  tinfoil 
produces  in  electrotype-plate  making. 
The  other  emulsions  can  be  likened  to 
the  wax  or  lead-molding  layer  used  in 
electrotyping.  Silvertone  molds  are 
comparable  with  lead-mold  electrf)types. 

“These  emulsions  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  any  of  the  thousands  of  mat 
coatings.  Tlie  proper  formulas  were 
worked  out  for  the  metallic  films  and 
papier-mache  base  so  that  the  rates  of 
expansion  and  contraction  would  coin¬ 
cide. 

The  face  of  the  new  product  is  smooth 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  original  plate 
to  be  reproduced,  no  matter  how  fine 
the  screen,  is  not  affected  by  the  grain 
of  the  texture  of  the  papier-mache  base, 
as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  and  special 
matrices ;  in  fact,  the  sum  total  of 
metallic  films  is  of  such  thickness  that 
the  impression  made  is  in  the  rubbery 
w'ax-lead  films,  and  the  special  papier- 
mache  base  acts  only  as  a  vehicle  or  car¬ 
rier  for  these  films.  Paper  is  used 
solely  because  this  material  is  familiar 
to  the  printing  industry. 

“In  every-day  stereotyping,  mats  are 
either  humidifi^  up  to  25  jier  cent  w’et- 
ness  at  the  factory  or  humidified  for 
from  one  to  three  days  in  the  user’s 
plant.  The  new  product  is  of  metal 
hardness  when  delivered,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  the  face  as  flexible  as 


rubber  for  molding.  In  the  individual 
shop  where  they  are  to  be  used,  each 
one  is  softened  by  application  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  chemical  liquid  compound.  The 
product  is  immersed  in  this  fluid  for 
only  a  few  seconds,  then  passed  through 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and 
in  one  minute  more  it  is  ready  for  mold¬ 
ing  or  taking  the  impression.  This 
softening  fluid  is  graded  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  according  to  the  emulsions,  and 
thereby  makes  it  possible  to  determine 
the  absorption  of  the  moisture  in  such 
an  exact  manner  that  it  is  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  more  or  less  high  absorp¬ 
tivity  of  the  papier-mache  base,  im¬ 
material  whether  a  small  or  large 
amount  of  moisture  is  absorbed. 

“The  ordinary  roller  method  of  mold¬ 
ing  is  not  used,  but  the  Silvertone  is 
molded  under  direct  pressure.  The 
flexible  product  is  placed  on  the  form 
to  be  reproduced  with  its  smooth,  glass¬ 
like  face  dowm  next  to  the  type.  The 
back  has  also  been  specially  treated,  and 
this  surface,  too,  is  free  from  grain 
marks  which  might  affect  the  impres¬ 
sion.  On  top  is  placed  a  suitable  packing 
material  or  a  series  of  blanketing,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  form  to  be 
duplicated. 

“The  molding  pressure  may  vary  from 
25  to  400  tons.  Forms  containing  lino¬ 
type  slugs  have  been  molded  and  25 
successive  impressions  have  been  made 
from  such  forms  without  any  injury  to 
the  type. 

“.\fter  the  impression  has  been  made, 
the  subsequent  handling  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  It  for 
black-and-white  reproduction,  the  Silver- 
tone  may  be  handled  as  a  cold  process, 
in  which  the  original  form  is  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  heat.  If  for  color  plates, 
requiring  accurate  register,  they  arc 
dried  on  the  original  forms  at  com¬ 
paratively  low  temperatures,  so  low  as 
to  insure  against  damage  to  the  type. 

“Under  l)oth  methods  these  mats  are 
thoroughly  dried  preparatory  to  casting 
in  the  usual  way.  Metal  of  relatively 
high  antimony  and  tin  content  is  used. 
Whether  the  finished  plates  should  be 
faced  with  nickel  or  chromium  depends 
upon  the  number  of  impressions  to  be 
made  from  these  plates  when  run  on 
the  presses.  For  average  runs  goo<l- 
quality  casting  metal  is  sufficient,  and 
plating  is  not  at  all  necessary.” 


SCHEFFER  HONORED 

Authorities  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington.  D.  C.,  March  13, 
tendered  a  farewell  luncheon  to  Paul 
Scheffer,  Washington  correspondent, 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  who  is  soon  to  de¬ 
part  for  London  to  become  the  paper’s 
correspondent  there.  Scheffer  was  a 
part-time  professor  in  the  university. 
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BUDGET  REDUCED 

Californians,  Inc.,  Raising  $107,000 
Less  Than  Last  Year 

Californians,  Inc.,  will  operate  on  a 
reduced  advertising  budget  this  year,  it 
is  announced.  A  campaign  to  obtain 
$150,000  opened  March  1.  This  is 
$107,000  less  than  was  raised  last  year. 

Last  year’s  donors  will  be  asked  to 
contribute  70  per  cent  of  their  1931 
subscriptions,  and  if  this  total  is  not 
obtained  all  pledges  will  be  returned. 

Referring  to  results  obtained  by  the 
organization,  a  statement  of  the  board 
of  directors  said; 

“That  the  effort  has  been  profitable 
is  apparent  to  all  who  know  the  relation 
between  this  promotional  effort  and  the 
development  of  the  tourist  business. 
Not  only  have  the  results  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  good,  but  we  have  a  considerable 
going  concern  and  good-will  value  in 
Californians,  Inc.,  which  seem  well 
worthy  of  protection  and  use.” 

The  executive  committee  includes 
Colbert  Coldwell,  Harry  M.  .\dams, 
Frank  L.  Lipman,  Felix  S.  McGinnis, 
Phil  H.  Patchin  and  Walter  H. 

Sullivan.  _ 

PRIORITY  ESTABLISHED 

The  membership  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  in  a  general 
vote  March  20,  reversed  a  ruling  of 
the  executive  council  declaring  tlie  sale 
of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  to  the 
Brooklyn  Times  a  merger.  .According 
to  the  union  vote  the  Times  and 
Standard  Union  chapels  retain  their 
separate  identities  and  Times  composing 
room  employes  have  priority  on  the 
combined  papers  over  those  of  the 
Standard  Union. 


TEXAS  POET  LAUREATE 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  Houston  Poa 
columnist  and  member  of  the  board  oi 
directors,  has  been  named  Texas’  firs* 
poet  laureate,  an  honorary  post  created 
by  resolution  of  the  state  legislature 
He  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  j 
committee  composed  of  senators  and 
representatives.  Mr.  Lewis  is  vitj. 
president  of  the  American  Folklore  So 
ciety  and  past  president  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association.  His  first  book  o' 
verse,  “Sing  the  South,”  was  published 
in  1905.  Since  then  have  appearns 
“Lilts  o’  Love,”  “The  Old  Wash  place' 
“Toddle  Town  Trails,”  “Christni 
Days”  and  others.  Mr.  Lewis  was  bort 
in  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,  later  resided 
for  many  years  in  Cleveland,  and  first 
went  to  Houston  in  1893  as  manager  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 


YORK  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

J.  Robert  York,  a  member  of  the 
local  display  staff.  East  St.  Louis  Dail\ 
Journal  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  national  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  R.  R.  Drennaa 
who  has  joined  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  St.  Louis  Globt 
Democrat.  York  was  formerly  with 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  pre 
viously  advertising  manager  of  the 
Houston  Times. 


KANSAS  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 

An  association  of  Kansas  sports 
writers  was  organized  at  Wichita 
March  19,  the  night  of  the  state  high 
school  basketball  finals  in  that  cih-. 
Paul  Lawrence,  sports  editor  of  the 
Newton  Kansan-Republican,  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


New  England  leads  in  Automobile  (passenger  car)  reyls- 
trations.  V.  S.  average  per  family,  l.S%.  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  average  per  family,  l.i%. 


Worcester  Women  Respond 
to  NEWSPAPER  Advertising 


During  a  study  of  the  Worcester  city  and  suburban  market  made  by  Emenon 
B.  Knight,  Inc.,  women-heads-of-families  in  the  city  and  suburbs  were  asked  the 
direct  question :  “To  what  form  of  advertising  do  you  pay  most  attention?” 


Of  all  these  women-heads-of-families  who  indicated  their  preference  for  any  one 
form  of  advertising 


92.35% 


Indicated  Their  Preference 
For  NEWSPAPER  Advertising 


Of  all  families  in  Worcester  and  within  the  average  18-mile  Worcester  suburbu 
trading  area  who  regularly,  every  day,  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  newspaper 


♦  OJ?  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in 

Their  Homes  Six  Days  Every  Week 

•Figures  based  on  direct  interviews  with  women-heads-of-families  in  every  section 
of  the  Worcester  Market. 


The  Worcester  Market,  rich,  stable,  resixxnsive,  is  effectively  cultivated  only 
through  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  —  the  newspapers  read  daily  in  an  overwhebninj 
majority  of  Worcester  Market  homes,  and  relied  upon  by  the  woman-head-of-family 
who  spends  so  large  a  share  of  the  family  budget. 

Telegram  and  Gazette  circulation  is  as  solid  as  the  market  which  it  coven 
For  five  years  it  has  exceeded  the  100,000  mark,  for  more  than  two  years,  tk 
105,000  mark.  The  circulation  INCREASE  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  durinj 
the  past  ten  years  is  greater  than  the  ENTIRE  circulation  of  Worcesters  otlw 
newspaper. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the  Year  1931 

OVER  105,000  DAILY  OVER  53,000  SUNDAY 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives  ameid 

New  York  Boston  Chioagro  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Lo* 
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the  progressive  intertype  gains  another  mechanical  victory 


New  Inter+ype  Invention 

Quads  Lines 
Centers  Lines 
Automatically 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  OPERATORS  OF  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 
HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR  JUST  SUCH  A  MECHANICAL  ADVANTAGE 

This  new  invention;- 

I.  Automatically  and  instantly  quads  any  length  of  line  (from  5  to  60 
point  faces)  without  the  use  of  spacing  material; 

2*  Automatically  centers  lines  on  any  length  of  slug  (from  5  to  60 
point  faces)  with  speed  and  accuracy — and  without  the  use  of 
spacing  material; 

3*  Quads  and/or  centers  lines  with  or  without  the  use  of  space- 
bands; 

4.  Does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  normal  function  of  machine. 

Patents  are  Pending  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Applications  for  Patents  will  be  made  in  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los 
Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

PRODUCES  DOUBLE-PRICED  COMPOSITION 
AT  LESS  THAN  STRAIGHT- MATTER  COSTS 

Set  in  Vogue  Bold 
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COPLEY’S  TAX  APPEAL 
BEFORE  U.  S.  BOARD 


Newspaper  Publisher  Cites  Papers' 
Expenses  in  Determining  His 
1929  Income  Tax — Circulation 
Drive  Cost  Disallowed 


By  George  H.  Manning 
Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21 — I.  C. 
Copley,  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
California  and  Illinois,  has  carried  to 
the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
his  protest  against  the  claim  of  the 
internal  revenue  department  that  his 
income  tax  for  1929  was  $250,698.23 
instead  of  $214,465.70,  as  he  reported, 
and  against  the  demand  for  payment  of 
the  ^6,232.53  deficiency. 

His  appeal  is  based  on  three  grounds, 
namely:  In  determining  the  taxable 
net  income,  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue  erroneously  disallowed  the  sum 
of  $158,622.07  as  loss  upon  dissolution 
of  the  Hollywood  Publishing  Company: 
the  commissioner  erred  in  disallowing 
$6,696.20  as  the  cost  of  a  circulation 
campaign  conducted  for  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal;  and  that  error 
entered  into  refusal  to  permit  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $1,974.08  to  cover  loss  for  sta¬ 
tionery  and  supplies  written  off  the 
books  of  the  Long  Beach  Sun  in  1929. 

Mr.  Copley  owned  all  of  the  stock  of 
the  Hollywood  Company  at  the  time  of 
the  corporation’s  dissolution  in  1929, 
and  he  received  for  his  stock  upon 
dissolution  assets  which  he  valued  at 
$120,983.15.  His  stock  had  cost  $363,- 
898.82.  The  commissioner  placed  a 
valuation  of  $279,695.22  on  the  assets, 
including  $50,000  for  good-will,  which 
the  publisher  claims  was  non-existent.  _ 
The  circulation  campaign  for  his 
Springfield  publication,  for  which  he 
received  no  income  tax  deduction, 
actually  cost  $19,706.88,  of  which  $6,- 
545.53  was  returned  in  cash  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  $150.67  was  credited  on 
the  cost  of  insurance  policies,  given  in 


reader  interest 

THAT  COUNTS 


Editors  of  all  LEE  SYNDICATE 
newspapers  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  interest  their  readers  have  in 
local  news.  Therefore,  every  city 
sersed  by  a  LEE  SYNDICATE 
newspaper  is  daily  scoured  for 
local  news  items.  That  explains, 
in  part,  why  readers  are  so  keenly 
interested  in  their  local  LEE 
newspaper — why  better  than  95% 
of  the  total  circulation  (225.992) 
goes  into  homes — why  each  issue 
gets  read  completely. 


Yes,  LEE  SYNDICATE  news¬ 
papers  are  newspapers  that  get 
read — as  do  your  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  when  you  use  any  of  these 
dailies.  You  need  only  one  ad¬ 
vertising  order  for  these  eleven 
newspapers,  at  the  combined  rate 
of  76c.  a  line.  Write  for  complete 
information. 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Coverage-^Plus  ResponMivenesg 


Davenport,  Iowa. 

Democrat 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Tlrnen 

Hannibal.  Missouri. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanea,  Illinois. 

Star-Courier 
La  Crosse.  Wisconsin. 

Tribune 

Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

Evening  Star 


Lincoln.  Nebraska, 

State  Journal 
Lincoln.  Nebraska. 
Sunday  Journal- 
Star 

Madliion.  Wisconsin. 

State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Globe  Gazette 
Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Journal 

Ottumwa,  ^owa. 

Courier 


CtNE,  MTHERBUIG  t  N«EE.  tM. 

10  Eut  40tti  Street  Ne«  Verk 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


the  campaign  to  subscribers.  This  left 
the  net  cost  of  $13,010.68,  of  which 
$6,935.34  was  claimed  as  a  business 
expense  and  therefore  deductible,  and 
the  balance  was  then  transferred  to 
expense. 

With  reference  to  the  deduction  cover¬ 
ing  the  Long  Beach  Sun  account,  the 
petitioner  explained  that  after  acquiring 
the  newspaper,  he  revised  the  account¬ 
ing  system  and  the  forms  in  use.  In 
1929  it  was  found  that  due  to  these 
changes,  supplies  amounting  to  $1,974.08 
were  no  longer  usable  and  a  deduction 
was  taken  to  cover  this  loss  but  it  was 
not  allowed. 


PUBLIC  BACKING  NEW 
BRITISH  DAILY 


Citizens  of  Bristol,  Aroused  by  Sus¬ 
pension  of  Times  and  Echo, 
Financing  New  Paper — 
Raising  £100,000 


HAND  TO  GET  MEDAL 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  announced 
in  a  front  page  box,  if  arch  20,  it  would 
receive  contributions  for  a  medal  for 
Charles  S.  Hand,  who  recently  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  city’s  Sanitation 
Commission  because  of  alleged  illegal 
actions  by  Dr.  William  Schroeder,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Hand, 
former  staff  member  of  the  New  York 
American  and  New  York  World,  was 
complimented  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Eagle  which  suggested  he  should  be 
given  a  medal.  When  a  letter  from  a 
reader  urged  the  Eagle  to  start  a  medal 
fund  the  paper  announced  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  contributions. 


I’lSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  March  15. — The  suspension 
of  the  Bristol  Times  and  Echo,  whicli 
under  the  Berry-Rothermere  agreement 
was  absorbed  by  the  Bristol  Evening 
World  (Northcliffe  Newspapers  owned) 
was  received  with  remarkable  public 
feeling  by  the  people  of  the  city  and 
has  ultimately  resulted  in  the  launching 
of  a  new  evening  paper,  backed  by  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  Bristol. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  the  Bishop 
of  Malmesbury  who  is  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  new  venture  said:  “Our 
feeling  is  that  the  dignity  and  soul  of 
Bristol  has  been  the  subject  of  a  colos¬ 
sal  bargain  in  London  which  was  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  citizens  to  the  last  degree. 
We  have  Christian  feeling  in  this  town 
solidly  behind  this  movement  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  evening  paper.’’  The  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  whose  counsel  he  had  taken, 
agreed  with  him  in  his  association  with 
the  undertaking,  he  stated. 

Herbert  W.  Hawkins,  formerly  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Evening  Times  and  Eoi 
the  editor,  A.  J.  Spurll,  and  some  201 
members  of  the  editorial,  advertisn* 
business  and  printing  staff  will  ^ 
on  the  new  paper,  capital  for  which  *il] 
be  provided  partly  by  a  public  isswa 
£50,000.  The  total  capital  of  £100,000 
has  already  been  promised  in  large  pjn 
by  prominent  Bristol  people. 


'PHONE  SOLICITOR  HONORED 

A  record  of  425  classified  advertise 
ments  by  telephone  in  one  week  and  a 
average  of  40,000  lines  a  year  for  Ma 
Margery  Hoffman,  classified  depan- 
ment,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,^ 
revealed  in  a  story  in  that  paper  this 
week.  Mrs.  Hoffman  was  signalh 
honored  in  the  article  which  recalled 
her  activities  20  years  ago  when  she 
sold  copies  of  the  Leap  Year  eitk* 
of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Sun,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  women's 
suffrage. 


BRUNDIDGE  WRITING  SERIES 

The  St.  Louis  Star  is  publishing  a 
series  by  Harry  T.  Brundidge,  special 
writer,  on  inside  facts  concerning  re 
portorial  work.  Mr.  Brundidge  deals 
with  outstanding  news  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  he  has  developed,  and  tells  ho* 
each  was  covered. 


CULTIVATE  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  1932 


You  Can  Cover  This 
IMaPkct  on  a  Low 

Urban  Cost-Ratio! 


R.I. 

Population 


More 


A.D.C. 
''PROVIDENCE'' 

507o 


lO  Cltier 
,and  Town^ 


than  in  any  other  state,  Rhode  Island 
Retail  Business  is  concentrated  in  urban  centers, 
where  outlets  are  more  easily  and  economically 
reached.  Half  of  the  population  and  60%  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  are  within  the  city  carrier  limits  of 
Providence. 


(O/  all  families  in  A.B.C.  Providence  who  read 
daily  newspapers,  19  out  of  20  are  readers  of 
the  Journal  and  Bulletin.) 


J.  EN  other  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  10,000 
each,  account  for  38%  of  the  population  and  34% 
of  retail  trade.  Only  6%  of  Rhode  Island’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  smaller  or  rural  places. 


R.  /. 

Retail  Sales 


( Of  Rhode  Island  reader-families,  two  out  of 
three  are  readers  of  the  Journal  and  Bulletin.) 


M.  HE  $300,000,000  Rhode  Island  market  is  a 
PROFIT  market,  in  higher  proportion  than  any 
other  state. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


^NewEnglandsSecond  Latest  Market 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatires  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


Announcement  to  Publishers 


IN  view  of  present  business  conditions,  the  directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc., 
have  concluded  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Company  to  make  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  payments  due  April  first  on  its  outstanding  6V2% 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  and  the  interest  payment  due  the  same  day  on  its 
outstanding  7%  Notes  and  an  announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  public 
today.  Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  committees  to  protect  the 
interests  of  security  holders. 

The  Company  desires  to  advise  its  clients  that  its  full  facilities  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  service  will  be  at  their  disposal  now  as  in  the  past.  Plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Company’s  capital  structure  will  be  considered 
and  will  be  developed  in  concrete  form  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  The 
Company  is  confident  that  any  such  plans  when  effected  will  prove  to  be  a 
constructive  development  in  its  affairs  and  will  leave  it  in  an  even  stronger 
position  to  serve  its  clients  than  formerly. 

No  press  manufacturer  in  the  world  has  a  record  of  progress  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  comparable  with  that  of  this  Company.  It  stands  as  the  leader 
in  the  development  of  printing  machinery  and  the  great  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  important  newspapers  of  this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
has  been  in  a  large  measure  made  possible  by  Hoe  initiative,  skill  and 
service.  In  developing  press  facilities  for  newspapers  and  publishers  this 
Company  has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  inventive  and  experimental 
^vork,  the  results  of  which  are  made  manifest  in  its  present  products. 

To  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  these  products  and  their 
development  for  the  service  of  the  Company’s  clients,  the  management 
has  dedicated  all  that  it  could  command  in  money  and  talent  and  in 
intensive  effort  to  serve.  The  Company  believes  that  its  clients  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  this  service  and  in  assured  availability 
of  Hoe  presses  for  their  use.  Hence  we  make  this  frank  statement  to  them 
and  ask  from  them  their  continued  cooperation. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.  INC. 

Genera/  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


LONDON 
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TRY  FRIEND’S  CIGAR, 
STAFFS  ARE  URGED 

Personal  Letter  From  Advertising 
Director  Lets  Men  Know  How 
Faithful  El  Producto  Has 
Been  With  Newspapers 

“Patronize  our  advertisers”  became  a 
slogan  with  a  double  purpose  in  the 
office  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
and  Knickerbocker  Press  this  week  at 
the  instigation  of  John  J.  Connors,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  A  letter  addressed 
to  men  employes  urged  them  to  try  an 
El  Producto  Cigar,  then  let  Mr.  Con¬ 
nors  know  how  they  liked  it. 

The  note,  serving  as  a  merchandising 
aid  and  an  advertiser  boost,  read,  in 
part : 

“I’m  only  reminding  you  of  something 
everybody  knows  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  job  of  your  advertising  department 
is  to  get  business  for  the  paper.  Most 
of  us  will  go  a  long  way  for  a  friend. 
These  newspapers  have  a  mighty  good 
friend  in  El  Producto  Cigars.  El  Pro¬ 
ducto  has  been  with  us  good  times  and 
bad,  year  in  and  year  out. 

“A  consistent  user  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  El  Producto  is  not  in  the 
magazines,  billboards,  street  cars  or  on 
the  air.  Whatever  they  have  to  spend 
goes  into  the  daily  newspapers.  As  a 
friend  they  deserve  a  break  if  anyone 
ever  did,  don’t  you  think? 

“If  you  are  a  cigar-smoker  buy  and 
try  an  El  Producto  Cigar.  Isn’t  it  a 
matter  of  good  business  as  well  as 
friendship  to  give  the  edge  to  products 
that  are  advertised  in  your  newspapers? 
Don’t  forget  El  Producto  has  been  a 
consistent  and  generous  patron  of  your 
advertising  columns  for  a  number  of 
years  and  depression  has  not  scared 
them  off.  Give  ’em  a  hand.” 


UBEL  APPEAL  LOST 

The  dismissal  of  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
secured  by  Joseph  Menard,  proprietor 
of  Le  Goglu  Le  Miroir  and  Le  Cha- 
nieau,  of  Montreal,  after  he  had  been 
charged  with  criminal  libel,  was  up¬ 
held  recently  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  Montreal,  which  dismissed  an  ap¬ 
peal  lodged  by  Menard.  The  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  arose  out 
of  a  series  of  civil  suits  and  criminal 
proceedings  launched  by  Oscar  Major, 
sports  writer,  and  based  on  alleged 
libels  contained  in  publications  owned 
by  Menard.  In  one  of  the  suits  dam¬ 
ages  were  awarded  to  Major. 


NEW  NEA  FEATURES 

Six  weekly  installments  based  on  the 
most  eventful  days  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  titled  “Twenty  Four 
Hours  That  Made  History,”  will  be 
released  by  “Everyweek,”  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice  magazine,  starting  April  17.  _Dr. 
Henry  W.  Lawrence,  of  Connecticut 
College  professor,  is  the  author.  New 
NEA  serial  is  “The  Man  Hunters.” 
romance  of  the  business  world,  by  Mabel 
McElliott,  author  of  “Heart  of  Liane.” 


A  GOOD  SERVICE 

is  determined  by  the  satis¬ 
faction  it  gives — the  results 
it  achieves  —  the  depend¬ 
ability  it  assures. 

CHECKING  PROOFS 
Are  Important. 


Uie/\[)>ERTISINO 

Checking  Ecjreaij  ire 


171  MaAtM  Aft. . Niw  Ywk.  N, Y. 

SM  St.  ntrk  SL . CMctlt,  IK.  I 

S2  CtIHtrilt  SL . Sta  FrttdKt,  Ctl.  I 

Eivcutiva  ofricM  at  Chicago  |  | 


CALIFORNIA  GROUP  ELECTS 

H.  B.  Cook,  Jr.,  New  Pretident  of 
Advertising  Managers  Association 

H.  B.  Cook,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
San  Carlos  (Cal.)  Enquirer,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  of 
Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  at  a  dinner 
meeting  held 
March  21  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue, 
San  Francisco. 
Victor  P.  Reich, 
retiring  president, 
was  chairman. 

Henry  M.  Arg¬ 
ali,  Grass  Valley 
Union,  was  named 
vice-president  and 
J.  H.  Hall,  Pen- 
taluma  Argus- 
Courier,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dean 
Convert  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times  was 
elected  sergeant-at-arms.  Retiring  of¬ 
ficers  in  adition  to  Mr.  Reich  are  J.  C. 
Miles,  Santa  Crus  News,  vice-president 
and  Jack  Galvin,  Jr.,  Richmond  Inde¬ 
pendent,  secretary-treasurer. 


GERMAN  PAPER  IS  75 

The  Westliche  Post,  widely-known 
German-language  newspaper  of  St. 
Louis,  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary 
March  8.  This  paper  was  edited  after 
the  Civil  War  by  Carl  Schurz.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  did  his  first  work  on  the 
Westliche-Post,  an  experience  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  subsequently  the 
New  York  World.  It  was  later  a 
power  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Emil  Preetorius 
and  his  son,  Edward  L.  Preetorius.  The 
diamond  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  the 
noon  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club 
in  Hotel  Statler.  .Among  the  speakers 
were  A.  F.  Gerecke,  general  manager 
of  the  pajier,  and  Dr.  George  .Ahrens, 
German  consul  at  St.  Louis. 


MOYER  NAMED  M.  E. 

New*  Editor  of  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Newt'Time*  I*  Promoted 

The  appointment  of  William  J. 
Moyer,  former  news  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  as 
managing  editor 
has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fred 
Minis,  publisher. 

Mr.  Moyer 
went  to  South 
Bend  as  news 
editor  last  fall 
from  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind., 
where  he  was 
with  the  News- 
Sentinel.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  news¬ 
paper  career 
eight  years  ago 
with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and,  after  holding  several 
IMjsitions  with  the  star  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Daily  New.t. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Canton  News 
in  July,  1930,  he  was  with  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen  and  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade.  He  is  29. 

Mr.  Minis  assumed  ownership  of  the 
paper  Jan.  1.  The  News-Times  plant 
now  is  undergoing  extensive  interior 
and  exterior  remodeling. 


ELECTRIC  PAPER  LAUNCHED 

The  first  issue  of  Electric  Cookery 
Times,  a  biweekly,  appeared  March  1. 
The  publisher  is  the  Henze-Martin 
Publishing  Company,  608  Caxton  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland.  Principals  include 
William  E.  Henze,  for  several  years 
identified  with  the  merchandising  and 
advertising  of  domestic  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  ;  Carle  B.  Robbins,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Bystander  and  editor 
of  Parade;  Joseph  E.  Axtell,  Chicago 
advertising  man;  and  F.  Martin,  New 
York  representative  in  the  advertising 
field. 


Pjjures  Ba.sed  on  United  StKtes  Department  of  Commerce  Reportf 

The 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Market 

Spends 

’39,595,535 

Annually  For 

AUTOMOBILES 

Auto  Accessories  and  Auto  Repairs 

National  and  Local  Automobile,  Accessory  and 
Repair  Firms  Used 

637,458  Lines 

In  The  Register 

to  sell  their  products  in  the  New  Haven  Market  in  1931 
The  New  Haven  Register  led  its  field  A«*oinobile  and  Related 
advertising  by  342,948  Linas. 

Did  You  Get  Your  Share? 

The  New  Haven  Register 

average  net  paid  circulation  every  night  exceeds 

60,000  Copies  per  Issue 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  —  DETROIT 


H.  B.  Cook,  Jr. 


Baby 

Footprint 

Solves 

Kidnaping 

Mystery 

Upon  the  death  of  her  mother, 
a  New  York  heiress  is  kidnaped 
when  but  a  few  weeks  old  and  ii 
fanned  out  in  a  drab  mid- 
western  town  where,  ignorant  of 
her  identity,  she  works  in  ■ 
country  store.  Meanwhile,  a  girl 
substituted  in  her  place  lonrhr» 
elbows  with  royalty  and  becomet 
the  toast  of  society. 

This  is  the  situation  unfolding 
the  plot  of  our  new  girl  serial 

FOOTPRINT 

OF 

CINDERELLA 

By  Philip  Wylie 

The  father  of  the  stolen  child  it 
ignorant  of  the  substitution. 
The  bogus  heiress  is  about  lo 
marry  a  prince  when  the  father 
dies. 

Attached  to  his  will  is  a  copy  of 
the  footprint  of  his  real 
daughter  which  had  been  madr 
for  the  hospital  records  at  ihf 
lime  of  her  birth. 

Then  occurs  a  rapid  sueeessioa 
of  dramatic  and  suspensefal 
events  ending  in  the  restoration 
of  the  real  heiress  lo  her  forlunr 
and  rightful  place  in  society. 


30  Installments 
Dramatic  Illustrations 


For  Terms  and  Sample 
Installments,  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA 
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The  threshold  of  Spring  lies  not  far  off. 

What  are  you — as  a  national  advertiser  of  an  already 
established  line,  or  a  new  line,  or  both — “going  to 
do  about  it” — particularly  in  reference  to  New 
England? 

Duris  Review  in  its  summary  of  national  business 
conditions  for  the  first  week  in  February  notes  that 
“extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  an  early 
opening  of  Spring  trade,”  this  activity  being  espe¬ 
cially  marked  in  the  larger  retail  trade  centers. 

Are  your  products  being  included  in  this  preparation 
to  merchandise  Spring — also  particularly  in  refer¬ 
ence  here  to  New  England? 

For  this  compact  trade  territory  is  in  reality  almost 
entirely  composed  of  retail  trade  centers  large  and 
small — but  mostly  large.  Any  mass  sales  market 
which  is  77.3  per  cent  urban  as  a  whole  and  84.3  per 
cent  urban  for  three  of  its  six  states — must  be  so 
classed. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  its  population  are  wage  earners. 
A  large  part  of  its  3,217,634  workers  are  employed 
in  manufactories  or  industries  which  have  made  New 
England  the  country’s  acknowledged  leader  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  in  1931. 


A 

Profitable 
‘‘Look-Ahead’’— 
in  Regard  to 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

Spring  Business 


And  New  England  continues  to  hold  this  pre-eminent  position  NOW.  Quoting  from  the  same  source 
as  mentioned  above : — “The  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  wool,  shoe  and  cotton  trades,  which 
are  the  major  industries  of  New  England,  tend  to  give  an  impetus  to  business,  and  are  responsible, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  betterment  made,  when  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country.” 

Most  of  New  England’s  workers  are  steadily  employed.  They  form  an  incomparable  market.  Sell 
them  your  product  or  products,  this  coming  Spring — by  linage  in  the  53  New  England  papers  here 
named.  They  form  the  “perfect  New  England  coverage.” 


ttNew  Haven  Retfittcr . (EftS)  69,074  .16  .15 

••New  London  Day . (E)  14.416  .06  .05 

••Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7.847  .045  .045 

••Stamford  Advocate . (E)  12.640  .065  .055 

••Waterbury  Republican  8c  American . (M&E)  26,071  .09  .09 

••Waterbury  Republican  8c  American . (S8tE)  32.932  .09  .09 

MAINE  —  Population.  768.014 

ftPortlandPresa-HeraldEiprese.  Sunday  Telegram  (M8cE)  63,686  .  20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Population,  443,683 

••Concord  Monitor-Patriot . (E)  6,888  .05  .03 

Sentinel . (E)  4.303  .036  .025 

tiMancheeter  Union-Leader . (M8tE)  33,804  .15  .12 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Population,  604,397 

ttPawnicket  Times . (E)  30,184  .09  .09 

••Providence  Bulletin . (E)  88.897  .20  .27(B) 

••Providence  Journal . (M)  45.044  .12  .27(B) 

••Providence  Journal  . (S)  92.319  .20  .20 

••Providence  News-Tribune . (E)  30.250  .10  .10 

••Westerly  Sun . (E8cS)  5.500  .04  .04 

tt Woonsocket  Call . (E)  15.896  .06  .06 

VERMONT  —  Population.  352,428 

••Barre  Times . (E)  7,171  .04  .03 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer . (E)  3,635  .035  .02 

••Burlington  Free  Press . (M)  16,370  .065  .065 

ttRutland  Herald . (M)  13,451  .06  .06 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record . (E)  5,006  .03  .025 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population,  3,852,356 


CIrcu*  2,500  10,000 
latlon  lines  lines 


••Attleboro  Sun . 

••Boston  Eve.  American . 

••Boston  Sunday  Advertiser . 

••Boston  Globe . 

xttBoston  La  Nottia . 

ttBoston  Transcript . 

ttBoston  Post . 

^tBoston  Post . 

ttBrockton  Enterprise. . . 

^tPItchburg  Sentinel . 

••Hsverhill  Gazette.. .  . 

Holyoke  Transcr^t  8c  Telegram . 

‘•Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune . 

••Lyon  Item . . 

^well  Courler-CItlsen  and  Evening  Leader. 

.•New  Buford  Standard  Mercury . 

••New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  . 

North  Adams  Transcript . 

••Pittsfield  Eagle . 

•^slem  News . 

•^•unton  Gazette  . 

.‘Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette. 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram. . . 

CONNECTICUT 

**5Hdgeport  Post  Telegram . 

. 

Hartford  Courant . 

.^Hartford  Courant . 

^tHartford  Times . 

•Middletown  Press . 

.INsugstuck  News  . 

••New  Britain  Herald  . 


_ (E)  5.898 

_ (E)  253,320 

_ (S)  436,511 

(M8tE)  296.021 
(M8cS)  37.330 

_ (E)  37.377 

...(M)  376,994 

_ (S)  331,541 

_ (E)  25,129 

_ (E)  11,601 

_ (E)  15,868 

.  (E)  17,148 

(M8tE)  26,600 

_ (E)  17,553 

(M8cE)  16,712 
(M8cE)  27.922 
...(S)  17,675 

. . .  (E)  10,466 

...(E)  19,551 

...(E)  21,451 

.  .  (E)  9.088 

(MAE)  105.094 

_ (S)  53.030 

Population,  1,380,631 

. (E8cM)  45,010 

. (S)  24.047 

. (M)  39.675 

. (S)  61,366 

. ^)  60,091 

. (E)  8,479 

. (E)  5.528 

. (E)  13.850 


t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1.  1931. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
xtt  Italian  Dally. 

••  A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tt  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
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E  D  I 

PYRAMIDING  THE  DAMAGE 

A  MAIL  survey  just  made  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  among  daily  newspapers  indicates 
that  reductions  in  advertising  rates  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  that  newspapers  which  have 
cut  rates  have  not  been  compensated  by  increased 
linage.  In  most  cities  where  rates  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  there  has  been  no  apparent  check  on  the 
shrinkage  of  business  as  compared  with  cities  where 
rates  have  been  maintained.  Most  publishers  who 
have  added  the  reduction  of  unit  revenue  to  the 
reduction  of  mass  revenue  which  almost  all  have 
suffered  have  pyramided  their  own  losses,  without 
material  gain  either  to  advertiser  or  community. 

The  one  plausible  argument  advanced  by  adver¬ 
tisers  for  reduction  of  newspaper  advertising  rates 
is  based  on  the  drop  in  commodity  prices.  With 
the  unit  cost  of  commodities  far  below  boom  quota¬ 
tions,  manufacturers  and  retailers  claim  that  the 
advertising  cost,  remaining  fixed,  has  resulted  in 
enormously  increased  sales  and  advertising  pier- 
centages.  That  would  be  true  if  the  amount  of 
space  needed  to  advertise  a  given  commodity  was 
an  unchangeable  unit — a  premise  which  the  decrease 
in  space  since  1929  effectually  negatives.  Advertis¬ 
ing  costs  have  been  reduced  by  the  buyer  through  the 
use  of  smaller  space,  much  of  it  holding  copy  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  that  of  the  boom  years.  Until 
the  past  two  months,  volume  of  unit  sales  had  not 
declined  under  intelligent  advertising,  even  though 
dollar  volume  reflected  the  commodity  price  shrink¬ 
age,  and  advertising  has  performed  even  more 
valuable  and  effective  service  in  depression  than 
when  sales  resistance  was  comparatively  soft. 

Despite  the  copy  abuses  of  sincerity  and  common 
sense  by  advertisers,  it  is  evident  that  the  newspaper 
medium  retains  public  respect,  based  not  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  but  on  the  information  and  en¬ 
lightenment  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns.  For 
the  picayune  line  rate  that  newspapers  assess  against 
retail  advertising,  they  have  now  to  overcome  the 
sales  resistance  of  a  public  reluctant  to  disburse  a 
dollar,  the  general  feeling  that  today’s  prices  may  be 
drastically  cut  tomorrow,  and  an  underlying  skepti¬ 
cism  of  advertised  claims  based  on  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience  of  past  and  present.  Lower  rates  won’t 
overcome  defects  on  the  other  side  of  the  space- 
buyer’s  door,  but  they  will  operate  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  news  and  editorial  service,  still  com¬ 
paratively  unimpaired.  They  will  reduce  the  news¬ 
papers’  ability  to  maintain  wages  and  .salaries  and 
number  of  personnel — ^thereby  further  increasing  the 
advertisers’  distress  by  reducing  the  dimensions  of 
possible  markets. 


This  depression  will  end  when  enough  people 
decide  to  quit  playing  only  the  sure  things. 


BAD  ECONOMY 

An  unfortunate,  and  we  believe  unneces¬ 
sary,  casualty  of  the  present  hysteria  for 
>-  reduction  of  public  expense  is  the  journalism 
school  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  abolished  in  the 
process  of  economizing  the  state’s  educational  bud¬ 
get.  This  school  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
under  a  talented  faculty,  and  there  are  several 
courses  of  journalistic  instruction  that  might  more 
easily  be  spared.  It  may  be  supposed  that  journal¬ 
istic  instruction  will  be  continued  under  the  new 
unified  educational  plan  to  be  effected  next  fall,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  public  panic  nor  politi¬ 
cal  maneuvers  will  be  permitted  to  lose  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  under  Dean  Eric  Allen's 
direction. 

This  evidence  of  helter-skelter  economy  touches 
the  journalistic  craft  directly.  It  is  one  of  many 
indices  of  a  movement,  without  leadership  and  with 
little  factual  information,  to  cut  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Admitting  that  reduction  of  public  costs  may 
be  dictated  by  the  moment’s  financial  needs,  it  must 
also  be  said  often  and  emphatically  that  the  dangers 
of  cutting  too  much  may  be  greater  than  those  of 
no  cut  at  all. 

The  greater  part  of  the  increased  public  expense 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  for  education  and 
transportation,  and  the  public  benefits  from  both  are 
incalculable.  If  we  got  along  for  years  before  the 


He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen:  remember  how 
He  spake  unto  you  when  He  was  yet  in  Galilee, 
Saying,  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  he  crucified, 
and  the  third  day  rise  again. — St.  Luke,  XXIV ; 
6,  7. 


Compare  average  newspaper  percentage  of 
operating  profit  with  department  store  per¬ 
centage  mark-up,  for  a  figure  that  ought  to  still 
rale  cut  talk  forever. 


FINANCIAL  RATES 


I  A  L 


improvements  became  effective,  we  quickly  adopted 
them  as  a  part  of  the  daily  life,  and  their  abolition 
or  curtailment  may  multiply  the  inconvenience  that 
existed  before  their  creation.  The  vast  bulk  of 
public  expense  has  been  fixed  for  decades  to  come. 
Communities  wanted  schools,  roads,  sewers,  parks 
and  bought  them  at  boom  prices.  The  load  is  heavy, 
but  it  must  be  borne  unless  we  are  to  enter  upon  a 
cycle  of  repudiation  of  public  debt  like  that  which 
ran  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  present  economic 
picture  calls  for  no  such  measures. 

Payroll  remains  the  vulnerable  item  in  the  public 
budget,  with  the  danger  that  in  eliminating  sine¬ 
cures  and  waste,  great  injustice  may  be  done  to  the 
large  body  of  honest  and  underpaid  public  servants. 
Saving  in  that  direction  will  cut  into  the  mass  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  with  negligible  economy  to  the,  in¬ 
dividual  small  tax-payer.  And  while  taxes  remain 
the  great  unreduced  item  in  the  consumer’s  budget, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  their  material  reduction. 
With  that  door  blocked,  the  exit  should  be  by  way 
of  increasing  commodity  prices  and  expansion  of 
credit  and  purchasing  power  to  restore  trade.  The 
great  reduction  mania  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  poisons  rather  than  heals. 


The  financial  advertisers  have  entered  the  ring 
with  a  protest  against  premium  rates  charged 
them  for  space  by  many  newspapers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  schedules  open  to  retail  and  general 
advertisers.  With  financial  advertising  at  its  lowest 
point  in  many  years  and  little  prospect  of  a  notable 
revival,  the  protest  is  well-timed.  Its  idea  may  be 
that  publishers  will  reform  their  differentials  in  the 
hope  of  recalling  some  of  the  lost  linage.  If  so, 
we  doubt  its  success. 

Financial  advertising  is  down  because  no  market 
can  be  created  for  most  “security”  offerings,  mainly 
because  the  abuses  of  financial  sales  propaganda 
have  resulted  in  tremendous  losses  to  investors,  and 
destroyed  for  many  years  to  come  public  confidence 
in  almost  all  forms  of  investment.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  more  wicked  business  than  the  mortgage 
manipulations  which  have  lately  been  exposed,  and 
for  some  of  which  newspaper  advertising  columns 
were  uncon.sciously  instruments. 

Ruthless  and  destructive  as  the  operation  was,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  worse  if  most  important 
newspapers  had  not  hedged  their  financial  columns 
with  the  strictest  censorship  and  erected  rate  differ¬ 
entials  that  barred  the  cheaper  blatherskites.  That 
some  supposedly  reputable  houses  got  past  both 
barriers  to  victimize  the  public  is  evidence  that 
access  to  newspaper  columns  for  financial  promo¬ 
tions  must  be  made  more  difficult,  not  easier,  when 
the  securities  market  revives. 

The  financial  announcement  contributes  nothing  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  newspaper  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  readers,  as  do  the  advertisements  of  retail 
stores  and  generally-advertised  and  used  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  financial  advertiser,  contributing  nothing 
but  pay  for  his  space,  gains  by  the  interest  the  news¬ 
paper  creates  in  its  news  columns,  plus  the  interest 
added  by  other  advertisers.  He  should  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium,  regardless  of  milline  rates. 


Our  congratulations  to  the  winners  of  Iht 
1931  newspaper  promotion  awards! 


SPURRING  SCIENCE 

Men  of  science  and  men  of  practice  in  th« 
printing  industry  often  seem  at  odds  in  their 
objectives,  but  it  usually  turns  out  that  the) 
are  struggling  for  the  same  thing. 

Last  week  at  the  Printing  Industries  Division 
conference  in  New  York  Joseph  M.  Farrell,  an 
intensely  practical  man,  and  chairman  of  the  .\nien- 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies’  committee 
on  mechanical  reproduction,  pleaded  for 
standardization.  When  an  advertiser  decides  upon 
a  certain  shade  of  blue,  he  said,  that  color  become) 
a  potent  sales  force.  When  in  reproduction  that 
blue  becomes  greenish  or  yellowish  its  force  u 
diminished.  Labelling  the  various  shades  wanted  a* 
designating  the  ink  are  useless,  he  said,  when  a 
careless  printer  neglects  to  clean  his  ink  , 

Dr.  Loyd  A.  Jones,  a  scientist  with  the  Ko(la» 
Research  Laboratories,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  then 
sented  the  conference  with  a  number  of  slides  ei 
plaining  the  occult  theory  of  color,  its  wave  length 
in  millimicrons,  the  “elementary  color 
resulting  from  these  wave  lengths,  etc.  At  the 
he  said  that  no  color  standardization  was  possi 
until  a  common  knowledge  of  color  science  ^ 
achieved  and  common  terms  designated. 

Thus  the  seeming  wide  disparity.  Mr. 
wants  something  to  make  a  pastry  company  s  stn 
berry  shortcake  look  luscious  wherever  its  a  ^ 
tisement  appears.  Dr.  Jones  wants  to  know  o* 
measure  colors  and  he  wants  to  know  exacdy 
color  is.  But  they  are  both  striving  for  the 
thing.  If  Dr.  Jones’s  forces  succeed  in 
the  strawberry  shortcake,  as  pictured  in  adi  ^ 
ments,  might  become  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  o 
American  diet. 


SPOT  NEWS  AND  RADIO 

NO  TABLOID  or  yellow  newspaper  ever 
“wilded”  any  story  more  than  some  of  the 
radio  broadcasters  in  their  first  experience 
on  crime  news  in  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  cax 
There  was  nothing  to  say  and  some  of  the  large 
stations  on  occasion  said  it  with  ruffles  and  flourishes 
Why,  we  can’t  imagine.  They  had  no  papers  to  sdl 
no  next  editions  to  keep  alive  by  sensationalizii^ 
suspense.  Unrestrained  by  the  bonds  of  a  heartless 
copy  desk  and  the  limitations  of  cold  type,  the 
emotional  announcers  gave  full  rein  to  their  vocabu¬ 
laries.  They  aimed  for  pathos,  and.  except  for  the 
nature  of  the  news,  were  nearly  funny. 

The  experience  may  have  taught  the  broadcasters 
that  there  are  abysmal  differences  between  report¬ 
ing  the  automatic  progress  of  a  football  game  and 
the  unforeseeable  processes  of  the  conflict  between 
crime  and  society. 

Staffed  by  men  selected  for  voice  quality  and 
program  skill,  the  broadcasters  were  confronted 
with  a  flood  of  information,  some  of  it  palpably 
false,  some  plausible,  some  “officially”  vouched  for. 
and  the  lack  of  trained  news  judgment  was  often 
evident  in  its  selection  and  presentation.  Some 
stories  circumstantially  related  over  the  air  were 
still  “exclusive”  for  several  days,  or  until  the  polia 
officially  denied  them.  And  radio  was  blamed  for 
circulation  of  many  rumors  which  existed  only  : 
individual  imaginations.  The  lack  of  a  permanent 
record,  often  referred  to  in  these  columns  as  a  major 
and  inherent  disability  of  radio,  makes  such  charg^ 
easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  refute. 

Newspaper  men  are  nearly  unanimous  that  broad¬ 
casting  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  circulation  oi 
papers  during  the  height  of  the  Lindbergh  story's 
suspense.  Undoubtedly,  it  killed  public  demand  for 
extras,  and  newspaper  men  today,  as  20  years  ago. 
have  the  natural  urge  to  issue  extras  whenever  th« 
news  warrants,  profit  or  no  profit.  It  is  one  of  the 
implied  public  services  which  radio  has  ended  with¬ 
out  supplying  an  adequate  substitute.  The  radii 
spirit  is  willing,  but  its  technique  is  extremely  weak 
As  a  news  and  advertising  medium,  it  appears  to  be 
developing  along  purely  emotional  lines,  following 
lines  that  the  “tabs”  have  profitably  exploited,  but 
without  the  hair-trigger  speed  and  accuracy  that  the 
tabloid  must  possess  in  superlative  degree. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

George  fort  MILTON,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chattanooga  News,  ad- 
dress^  a  recent  forum  meeting  in 
Chattanooga  on  “Taxation  and  Public 
Finance  in  Tennessee.” 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
^’orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette 
his  been  named  by  President  Hoover 
to  a  place  on  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Board  of  Visitors.  The  group,  totaling 
18  in  all,  is  composed  of  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  retired  naval 
oiBcers  and  representative  citizens.  The 
board  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  An¬ 
napolis  on  April  25. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher,  Bir- 
minuliam  News  anti  Age-Herald,  and 
R.  D.  Burnett,  Birmingham  capitalist, 
rtttntly  returned  home  after  a  10-day 
fishing  trip  in  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Charles  Marsh,  publisher,  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas. 

William  J.  Paj^,  editor,  Waterbury 
iConn.)  Republican  -  American,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Propertv- 
Owners’  Protective  League  of  Hart- 
ioii  Conn.,  March  20. 

James  B.  Clendenin,  editor  of  the 
Hmlington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch, 
ind  W.  Page  Pitt,  head  of  the  depart- 
fiient  of  journalism  of  Marshall  Uni- 
lersity,  Huntington,  are  spending  a  few 
days  in  New  York.  They  are  visiting 
arious  newspaper  plants. 

Charles  E.  Snyder,  editor  of  the 
Ckkago  Daily  Drovers’  Journal  and 
fiational  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
fill  be  the  Founders’  Day  speaker  of 
the  Indianapolis  alumni  chapter  of  the 
iratemity  April  17  in  Indianapolis. 

Elton  R.  Eaton,  president,  Michigan 
Press  Association,  and  publisher  of  the 
Plymouth  Mail,  was  appointed  part- 
tiine  extension  specialist  in  rural  press 
tducation  by  the  Michigan  state  board 
«( agriculture  March  18. 

.Ambassador  Paul  Claudel  of  France 
ind  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  Hurley 
were  luncheon  guests  of  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News  publisher, 
ast  week. 

E.  Roy  Sayles,  publisher  of  the  Ren- 
''ot  (Ont.)  Mercury  and  secretary  of 
ilie  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Asso- 
:ation,  entered  a  Toronto  hospital 
March  15  for  treatment,  which  will  in- 
fo!«  an  operation. 

George  S.  Snow,  publisher,  Chadron 
Neb.)  Journal,  has  been  elected  presi- 
foit  of  the  Chadron  chamber  of  com- 
3)trce. 
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J^s  K.  Lambert,  editor,  Natchez 
^Miss.)  Democrat,  spoke  over  station 
''JDX,  Jackson,  March  15,  in  opposi- 
Jw  to  the  retail  tax  bill  pending  in  the 
Mississippi  legislature. 

jj^ird  A.  Morris,  editor,  Rochelle 
'111.)  Herald,  for  39  years,  recently 
Jimounced  his  retirement  from  active 
■'wspaper  work. 

Hawthorne,  publisher,  Gran- 
u  Putnam  County  Herald,  and 

.Hawthorne,  celebrated  their  golden 
*«kling  anniversary  March  14. 

editor.  Fort  Smith 
'NIQ  Southwest  American  and  Times 
IS  at  Little  Rock  covering  the 
^Ms  legislature  special  session. 

0  ^''d*  mayor  of  Jamestown, 

r  "  ®PP®'*ited  editor  of  the 
Gounty  Journal,  succeeding 
Hazel  Palmer  of  Cassopolis. 


Chiles  R.  McCain  of  Washington, 
succeeded  Z.  E.  Ervin 
(00  Tim?/  manager  of  the  Greenfield 

¥dls,  Jr.,  editor,  Birming- 
lmsiii«.“'  Howard  Parrish, 

'isitiw.  ™®nager,  were  recent  business 
to  Memphis. 

Hoe,  publisher.  North  field 
(ij  recently  endors^ 

1  Republicans  for  gov- 


H.  McCarty,  veteran 
(Tex.)  News,  who  has 


been  in  a  government  hospital  at  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.,  for  medical  treatment,  is 
reported  recovering. 

Charles  H.  Hastings,  publisher  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  is  spending  two 
weeks  at  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Ralph  G.  Bray,  editor  and  publisher. 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Progressive  Texans,  Inc. 

Ed  Onstot,  editor,  Donna  (Tex.l 
News,  was  recently  appointed  field  man 
for  federal  farm  crop  loans  in  Hidalgo, 
Willacy  and  Cameron  counties.  S.  G. 
Terrell  succeeds  him  on  the  news. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Harry  AUTH,  vice-president  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Florida. 


L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising  manager, 
Ashexille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
was  recently  appointed  night  carnival 
committee  chairman  of  the  annual 
Western  North  Carolina  Rhododendron 
Festival  to  be  held  at  Asheville  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

Ernest  Hoftyzer,  assistant  publisher, 
Boston  Daily  Record,  was  guest  speaker 
March  22  before  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber¬ 
nians  of  North  Jersey. 

Philip  H.  Baldwin,  business  manager. 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call  presided 
at  the  St.  Patrick’s  dinner  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Margaret  Ford,  Utiea  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  business  office,  has 
been  confined  to  her  home  by  illness. 

Herbert  J.  Baker,  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  for  many  years,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  position  as  manager  of  for¬ 
eign  advertising  after  a  leave  of  absence. 

Russell  Bassett,  national  advertising 
manager,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  Board  of  Commerce,  March  16. 

Edward  J.  Meehan,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  was  recently  elected  president  cti 
the  Notre  Dame  Gub  of  St.  Joseph 
Valley. 

Bruce  Webb,  promotion  director, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times. 
attended  the  first  “Committee  of  Five 
Hundred”  meeting  of  the  Southeastern 
Economic  Council,  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mrs.  Lorenzo  Jones,  Jr.,  wife  of 
the  display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Isa  Pollard,  were  severelx 
brui.sed  March  21.  when  the  car  they 
were  driving  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to 
Atlanta  turned  over  near  Ringgold.  Ga. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Edith  R.  ALLAN,  Los  Angeles 
manager  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  has  the 
distinction  o  f 
being  the  only 
woman  newspaper 
association  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  United 
States  and,  at 
present,  she  is  the 
only  women  hold¬ 
ing  a  responsible 
post  with  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  associa¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Allan, 
who  had  worked 
with  Clarence 
Francis,  vice- 
president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Food  Products  at  St.  Louis,  went 
to  Los  Angeles  seven  years  ago  as 
secretary  to  Ben  Read,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  due  largely  to  her  efforts 
that  the  last  N.E.A.  convention  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  an  outstanding  success. 

She  continued  with  the  association 
when  John  B.  Long  succeeded  Ben 
Read  as  executive  secretary,  and  when 
the  association  went  statewide  in  1929 
and  changed  to  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publisher's’  Association,  Miss 
Allan  was  promoted  to  I^s  Angeles 
manager,  Mr.  Long  dividing  his  time 
between  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  offices.  Miss  .Allan  has  full 
authority  and  handles  virtually  all  work 
cleared  through  her  office.  She  is  the 
guiding  spirit  behind  the  southern 
branch  of  the  California  .Advertising 
Managers’  Association. 


Edith  U.  Allan 


H.  J.  Elkey  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald  circulation  department, 
and  Mrs.  Elkey  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  March  19. 

A.  West,  formerly  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Delta  (Colo.)  Daily  Independent. 
recently  joined  the  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
Evening  Neivs  -  Journal,  advertising 
staff. 

Lieut.  William  B.  Pape,  assistant 
business  manager.  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  and  Republican  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  from  duty  with  the  headquarters 
division,  fifth  battalion,  U.  S.  Navy  re¬ 
serve,  and  assigned  to  the  19th  division. 
Lieut.  Pape  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  .Annapolis. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Hinson  E.  stiles,  assistant 

managing  editor,  Boston  Daily 
Record,  sailed  March  19  for  a  cruise 
to  the  tropics.  Ben  Gershon,  of  the 
Record  editorial  staff,  was  also  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  same  boat. 

Samuel  Hippier,  Sunday  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Times,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TERHUNE 

ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  hsu  been  writing 

TALES  OF  REAL  DOGS 

for  five  years,  for  McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  feature  still  retains  practically  all  the  clients  it  had 
upon  its  initial  appearance.  And  more  papers  are  buying 
it  all  the  time. 

Weekly,  authentic,  with  art  by  Amory. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  mcadam 

Ch»lnnw»  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Prewdent 
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THE  new  Little  Mary  Mixup 
I  Color  Pase  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 
(releasing  April  3)  carries  .  .  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  nationally  popular 
Little  Mary  Mixup  .  .  a  new  Brinker¬ 
hoff  boy  comic,  All  in  the  Family, 
bringing  two  comics  to  the  page  .... 
a  real  girl  comic  and  a  real  boy 
comic  .... 

When  Bob  Brinkerhoff  starts  drawing 
Mary,  he  says:  "Mary,  you  have  a 
lot  of  friends  watching  you  in  the 
newspapers.  Try  to  be  lively  and 
cute  and  interesting,  but  if  I  ever 
catch  you  being  coarse  or  common. 
I'll  take  an  eraser  and  rub  you  out.' 

And  one  reason  why  Little  Mary 
Mixup  never  has  been  rubbed  out 
of  competition  and  one  reason  why 
she  keeps  growing  in  popularity  is 
that  she’s  a  nice,  sweet  kid  ....  a 
youn^ter  that  people  want  to  know 
....  That’s  because  Brinkerhoff  has 
made  her  REAL  .  .  .  And  it's  that 
quality  of  reality  that  he  has  brought 
to  the  boys  in  All  in  the  Family 
....  Little  Mary  Mixup  runs  six 
days  a  week  as  a  strip  ....  To  get 
the  full  seven  day  pull,  send  for 

LITTLE 

MARY 

MIXUP 

Strip  and  Page 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOCRJAILY,  Oeneral  Manager 

220  East  42n<l  Street, 

New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 


at  a  staff  banquet  in  his  honor,  April  2, 
marking  his  40th  anniversary  of  con¬ 
secutive  service  with  the  daily. 

F.  F.  Runyon,  former  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  Evening  Post  is  writing  a 
daily  column  of  comment  and  discussion, 
captioned  “Our  Southland,"  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  suburban  page. 

John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  former  assistant  city  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  has 
resigrned  to  join  the  Lake-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

Frank  McCracken,  boxing  expert, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  referee 
of  the  New  York- Philadelphia  inter¬ 
city  amateur  bouts  in  Philadelphia  last 
week. 

Richard  Pur.ser,  formerly  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
appointed  Pontiac  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  Mirror. 

Bill  Clift,  sports  editor,  Chattanooga 
Tones,  and  George  Hull,  Times  photog¬ 
rapher,  are  with  the  Southern  baseball 
league  training  camp  at  Selma,  Ala. 

William  B.  McClaran,  outdoor  editor, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  I^kes  association  March  17. 

Miss  Sara  Catherine  Evans  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hugh  Hughes  as  editor  of  Y 
Drych,  national  Welsh  weekly,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Charter  Memhar  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrculationa 
with  a  cortmad  “A.B.C."  at  followa: 


BIX  Months 
Ended 

1  Net 
PeM 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

10.116 

11.120 

••  ••  1930 . 

10.403 

11.417 

~  “  1929 . 

10.180 

11.564 

~  “  1928 . 

8.967 

10.019 

-  -  1927 . 

8.320 

9.546 

-  “  1926 . 

7.014 

7.966 

T.  L.  Brown,  news  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  convalesc¬ 
ing  after  undergoing  an  operation  last 
week. 

Charles  T.  Lucey,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Toledo  News-Bee,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  feature  writer  on  papers  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  has  joined  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  who  broke  his 
neck  several  weeks  ago  while  bowling, 
is  now  able  to  come  to  the  office  for  a 
few  hours  daily  by  wearing  a  plaster 
caste. 

John  Liney,  former  cartoonist,  IVil- 
low  Grave  (Pa.)  Illustrated  News,  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  art  staff. 

Urban  T.  Murphy,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  week’s  illness. 

Osborn  Zuber,  associate  editor,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Neil'S,  and  Mrs.  Zuber 
spent  last  weekend  in  Montgomery. 

Howard  Moulten,  formerly  publicity 
director.  New  Haven  Railroad  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  has  joined  the  travel  department  of 
the  Boston  Post. 

James  Bloom,  of  the  reportorial  staff 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  who  recently 
underwent  a  minor  operation,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

Lawrence  Sullivan  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  college  sports  to  the  city 
staff,  Neicark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

William  L.  Shrigley,  photographer, 
.Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  and  .Sun, 
has  returned  to  work  after  an  illness  of 
more  than  two  months. 

Tip  Rosen,  former  publisher  of  a 
Rahway,  N.  J.,  weekly,  recently  joined 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  sports  staff. 

R.  P.  Overmyer,  Toledo  Blade  copy- 
desk  staff,  and  Toledo  correspondent  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  returned  to  work 
after  a  six  weeks’  illness. 

Joseph  Leslie,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  political  reporter  has  returned 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  covered 
the  legislature  for  several  weeks. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  city  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Sylvan  Lake,  a  suburb  of 
Pontiac,  March  16. 

Walter  Bostock,  formerly  of  the 
Elisabeth  (N.  J.)  Times  recently  joined 
the  Neivark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  reportorial 
staff. 

Herbert  Alpert,  formerly  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  recently  joined  the  David 
Maikiel  Advertising  Agency,  Boston. 

John  Babb,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Cincinnati  bureau,  recently 
joined  the  Toledo  Blade  copy  desk  to 
replace  Edward  Martin,  resigned. 

William  Thatcher,  Boston  American 
copy  desk,  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

William  Connor,  photograplier,  Canv- 
den  (N.  J.)  Evening  Courier,  received 
front-page  credit  for  exclusive  pictures 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  tank  explosion, 
March  9. 

H.  D.  Vollmer,  state  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  re-elected 
secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Photographic 
Club  recently. 

Peter  Schaal,  city  editor,  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Herald,  and  Miss  Jane  T.  Tor¬ 
rance  recently  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment.  The  wedding  will  be  in  April. 

Edward  P.  Beach,  city  editor,  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union  recently 
put  on  a  sketch  for  the  Rotary  Club 
depicting  a  city  room  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Joseph  F.  Dinneen,  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Globe,  is  author  of  a  new  book 
“In  Sin  and  Splendor,”  his  first  novel, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  editorial  writer, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  underwent  an 
operation  in  Grant  Hospital,  Columbus, 
recently. 

William  H.  Tunison,  Jr.,  former  city 
editor,  Neiv  Brunsicick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News,  recently  resigned  from  the  Elisa¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  staff. 


Robert  Hale,  Salt  Lake  Telegram  re¬ 
porter,  who  has  been  ill  is  at  work 
again. 

Sandusky  Curtis  recently  joined  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  as 
religious  reporter. 

Edith  Johnson,  columnist,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  spent  the  past 
week  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Ralph  (Thapman,  sports  writer, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  tennis  committee,  Oritani  Field  Club. 

Joseph  Donovan,  sports  editor,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  is  with  the  Newark 
International  League  Club  in  its  train¬ 
ing  quarters  at  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Wilfred  Hibbert,  business  reporter, 
Toledo  Times,  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  Alumni  Association. 

Harry  A.  Weissblatt,  Federal  court 
reporter,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  has 
returned  to  work  after  undergoing  an 
operation. 

James  T.  Galvin,  superior  court  re¬ 
porter,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  College  Alumni  association  of 
New  Englanil. 

William  Farrington,  police  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  has  been 
ill  at  home  for  some  time. 

Herman  Schwartz,  sports  staff.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
city  staff. 

Anne  Devlin,  society  reporter,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times  atid  Sunday  Times- 
Advertiser,  who  has  been  ill  is  back  .at 
her  desk. 

John  C.  O’Brien,  of  the  staff.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  covered  the 
legislative  session  at  Albany  is  back  in 
New  York  covering  City  Hall. 

Ben  Robertson,  Jr.,  of  the  staff.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  accompanied  the 
200  college  students  on  their  trip  March 
23  in  buses  to  inspect  the  coal-strike 
situation  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Mark  Sullivan,  political  writer.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  School  of  Public  and  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  March  22  on  “The 
Spirit  of  Isolation  in  the  United  States.” 

Carlos  E.  Hobbs,  sports  editor,  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  spent  three 
days  recently  at  Wichita  covering  the 
state  high  school  basketball  tournament. 

A.  L.  Shultz,  political  reporter, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  made  to  Washington 
with  David  L.  Mulvane,  Republican 
National  committeeman  from  Kansas. 

Malcolm  McDowell,  who  covered  the 
World’s  Fair  in  1893  for  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Record,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to  report  the  activities  of 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  next  year.  He  is 
conducting  a  daily  column,  “Looking 
Forward  to  1933.”  Mr.  McDowell  was 
formerly  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Commission. 

James  T.  Healey,  Sunday  editor  of 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  been 
named  dictator  of  Albany  lodge.  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  and  Henry  Retonda, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Times-Union. 
has  been  designated  prelate  of  the  lodge. 

Mrs.  Martin  J.  B.  McDonagh,  wife 
of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  sports 
writer,  was  injured  seriously  in  an 
automobile  collision  recently. 

Ed  E.  Herwig,  formerly  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press,  has  joined  the  rewrite  staff  of 
Albany  Times-Union. 

Richard  Lea,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News  sports  editor,  and  John  L.  Brown, 
Courier-News  reporter,  escaped  injury 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  Plain- 
field,  Ill.,  last  week,  enroute  to  the 
Joliet  high  school  sectional  basketball 
tournament. 

Paul  Lawrence,  sports  editor,  Neu>- 
ton  Kansas-Republican,  was  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organized  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Kansas  Sports  Writers  at  a 
meeting  in  Wichita  last  week.  Carlos 
E.  Hobbs,  Topeka  State  Journal,  was 
chosen  vice-president  and  W.  R.  Feder, 
El  Dorado  Times,  secretary-treasurer. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

B.  SIMPSON,  editor,  Okk- 
•  homa  City  Oklahoma  Union 
Farmer,  to  Miss  Dolores  Emery  Col¬ 
lins,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  March  13  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Lorinor  Dexter  Heywood,  New  Ymi 
Herald  Tribune  copy  reader,  to  Miss 
Deal  Dunham,  of  New  York,  Mardi 
25  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  coupk 
left  on  a  trip  to  Bermuda  following  tht 
ceremony. 

Darell  Leslie  Hood,  reporter,  Pettso- 
cola  (Fla.)  News- Journal,  to  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Harbeson,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss, 
in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  recently. 

Miss  Barbara  Peayey,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  society  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  to  Frank  F 
Atwcxxl,  assistant  state  editor,  Hartfori 
(Conn.)  C  our  ant,  at  Manchester,  Conn, 
March  12. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WATONNA  (Minn.)  Journal. 
Chronicle,  20  -  page  Owatonna 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
club-National  Business  Women’s  \\tA: 
edition,  Friday,  March  11. 

Toledo  Blade,  eight-page  cookinf 
school  section,  March  15. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe  annual  Euro¬ 
pean  Travel  Guide.  March  13. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dupatek. 
6-page  Easter  fashion  section,  March  16. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  second 
annual  Baby  Edition  16-page  supple¬ 
ment,  March  13. 

Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  home 
building  and  furnishing  section,  March 
13,  10  pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  sprinp 
rental  directory,  giving  a  list  of  desir¬ 
able  houses,  apartments  and  rooms  avail¬ 
able  in  the  city,  will  appear  for  eight 
consecutive  days,  beginning  March  27. 

Mihvaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  spring 
fashion  parade  edition,  March  13,  1 
pages. 

Norfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot  Junior 
League  edition,  60  pages,  March  18. 

Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  third  annua! 
“citrus  number,”  covering  the  states 
citrus  industry,  104  pages,  March  18 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Reptii- 
lican,  March  13  and  Waterbury  Etc- 
ning  American,  March  14,  annual  baby 
edition  with  special  12-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion. 

Boston  Transcript,  Annual  Spring 
Rook  Number,  March  26,  edited  by 
Edwin  Francis  Edgett. 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times,  Automo¬ 
bile  Show  Edition,  and  12-page  tabloid 
supplement  on  spring  fashions. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

T.  HOPKINS,  formerly  with  In; 

•  ternational  News  Service  and 
King  Features  Syndicate,  is  editor  w 
the  Falls  News  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. 
a  weekly. 

Pugh  Mcxire,  Asscxriated  Press  Nash 
ville  staff,  was  in  Crossville,  Tenn- 
March  13  to  handle  the  story  of  the 
finding  of  a  baby  said  to  resemble  ti* 
Lindbergh  baby. 

John  J.  Vincent  will  cover  a  spft-;^ 
session  of  the  Ohio  General  Assemb? 
which  will  open  Mar.  29,  for  Inten*' 
tional  News  Service.  Vincent  to- 
merly  worked  in  the  Columbus,  Cton 
land,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  bureau 
of  I.N.S. 

William  S.  Ardery,  Paris,  Ky,  * 
former  University  of  Kentucky  jo^ 
ism  student  has  joined  the  InternatKf* 
News  Service’s  new  bureau  at  Fran* 
fort.  Ky 

Herbert  Lundy.  Portland 
L'nited  Press  bureau,  and 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  recar-. 

Sam  Crenshaw,  Mobile  A5S<^: 
Press  telegrapher,  has  been  transt  ■ 
to  Montgomery,  Ala.  succeeding  • 
Carlton,  who  will  do  relief  wto 
Mobile. 

Ellis  H.  \Urtin  has  been 
western  division  manager  of  }  ■ 

tional  News  Service  after  a  penoa 
King  Features. 
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The  Big  Party 

The  A.N.P.A.  Convention 


Once  in  every  twelve  months  publishers  of  daily  newspapers  are 
given  a  chance  to  give  their  evidence  that  they  are  on  the  job — 
that  their  community  is  worth  while — that  they  are  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  people  who  believe  in  them  and  their  paper. 

Th  is  1932  opportunity  for  publishers  is  fast  approaching.  The  big 
party  will  convene  in  New  York  City  the  last  week  of  April  at  the 
Beautiful  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

Every  executive  in  the  Advertising  world  will  be  present  in  person 
or  in  spirit.  They  want  to  know  what  to  expect  for  the  year  1932. 
What  will  your  message  be?  Optimistic  of  course — your  com¬ 
munity  depends  upon  your  intelligence — come  and  join  with  the 
leading  newspapers  who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  doing  a  great  job  for  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  and  while  the  good  work  moves  forward  give  it  all 
the  boost  you  can  and  it  will  soon  surprise  you. 

We  are  awaiting  your  reservation  in  our  great  Convention  issues 
Reserve  space  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  the 
best  known  and  most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Sjmopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 

By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 
Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publication* 


**/^FFICIAL”  announcements  to  the 

V-/  contrary,  it  now  appears  certain 
that  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company 
has  definitely  decided  to  scrap  the 
“Nothing  Over  10  Cents”  slogan  and 
go  in  for  semi-department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

Evidence  of  this  is  clear  in  a  number 
of  the  Woolworth  stores  now  carrying 
20c.  items  as  a  result  of  the  “experi¬ 
ment”  which  went  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  this  month.  Just  as  the  five- 
and-ten  units  of  the  Woolworth  chain 
have  for  years  sold  composite  merchan¬ 
dise  in  which  the  several  parts,  practi¬ 
cally  useless  by  themselves,  were  priced 
at  ten  cents  each — ^making  the  price  for 
the  article  as  a  whole  40  or  SO  cents — 
so,  too,  are  the  20c.  stores  shooting  at 
figures  considerably  higher  than  the 
limit  mentioned. 

One  example,  noted  in  the  Woolworth 
store  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  35th  Street 
is  a  gayly  striped  beach  robe  priced  at 
ten  cents  the  quarter-yard.  Obviously, 
no  one  could  wear  a  brach-robe  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  yard  in  length  and  the  complete 
robe  measures  a  full  two  yards,  which 
makes  it  cost  80  cents.  Curtains  are 
also  stocked  at  “10c.  a  yard,”  but  they 
are  all  made  up  and  a  pair  contains 
about  4J  yards  of  material.  This  type 
of  merchandise,  incidentally,  is  to  be 
sold  as  high  as  $I  a  pair,  thus  bringing 
the  Woolworth  stores  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  not  only  with  department  store 
basements  but  with  upstairs  departments 
as  well. 

So  far,  however,  the  Woolworth  or¬ 
ganization  is  adamant  in  its  refusal  to 
advertise,  feeling  it  was  badly  singed  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  tried  national 
publicity  in  connection  with  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  With  the  change  in 
policy,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
some  live  newspaper  ought  to  be  able 
to  break  the  ban,  if  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  take  months,  if  not  years, 
for  the  power  of  word-of-mouth  adver¬ 
tising  about  the  new  lines  to  percolate 
through  any  community  and  attract  the 
patronage  which  will  make  the  handling 
of  the  more  expensive  items  as  profit¬ 
able  as  it  might  be. 

«  *  * 

According  to  the  experience  of 
.Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  the 
largest  furniture  store  in  the  world, 
quantity  promotions  are  the  key  to  profit 
building  sales  of  such  items  as  furniture, 
blankets,  stoves,  table  silver  and  a  lot 
of  other  items  in  the  home  furnishing 
field.  Details  of  how  Barker  Brothers 
stage  these  quantity  promotions  will  be 
gladly  forwarded  upon  request. 

*  *  * 

ACCORDING  to  the  results  of  a  five- 
Xxyear  study,  just  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Records  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Illinois,  the  first  12  months 
are  the  hardest,  so  far  as  retail  stores 
of  various  types  are  concerned,  the 
highest  rate  of  mortality  being  in  the 
restaurant  field  where  only  35.5  per  cent 
of  978  restaurants  listed  survived  the 
five-year  period. 

Garages  come  next,  with  a  51  per 
cent  mortality  in  five  years,  and  grocery 
stores  are  close  behind,  with  a  50.5  per 
cent  death  rate.  Other  classes  of  stores 
are  listed  in  the  following  order  of 
longevity :  Meat  markets,  general 

stores,  department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  clothing  stores,  dry  goods,  hard¬ 
ware  stores  and  drug  stores,  the  last 
named  showing  the  greatest  vitality, 
only  24.3  per  cent  going  out  of  business 
within  a  half  decade. 

Presumably  because  of  their  financial 
advantages,  furniture,  hardware  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  through  the  first  year,  the  report 
indicates,  but  their  second  year  shows 
the  highest  mortality  rate  of  all,  the 
largest  number  of  “deaths”  in  the  other 
eight  groups  occurring  in  the  first  year 
of  their  life. 

So  far  as  the  size  of  communities  is 
concerned,  cities  of  from  7,000  to  15,000 
population  have  the  highest  general  re¬ 
tail  mortality  rate,  49.3  per  cent,  and 
towns  over  35,000  have  the  lowest, 
43.7  per  cent.  But,  as  the  Illinois  study 
shows  conclusively,  the  high  rate  of 
failure  of  small  stores  does  not  by  any 
means  deter  others  from  entering  the 
same  field,  for  the  total  number  of  stores 
in  operation  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
five-year  period  was  only  2.3  per  cent 
less  than  at  the  beginning,  despite  the 
large  number  which  had  vanished  from 
the  picture  in  the  meantime. 

A  special  classification  of  new  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  report  shows  that  only 
41.3  per  cent  survive  three  years  of  com¬ 
petition,  with  31.4  per  cent  giving  up  the 
ghost  during  the  first  year,  16  per  cent 
in  the  second  year  and  11.3  per  cent 
during  the  third  year. 

*  *  * 

«*iy  yTANY  stores.”  declares  Amos 
Parrish,  whose  observations 
upon  rarious  phases  of  retailing  are 
always  worthy  of  note,  “could  get  a  jot 
more  action  out  of  their  advertising 
money  at  the  present  time  than  they  are 
getting.  They’re  wasting  space  like  a 
76-year-old  spender  with  a  20-year-old 
blonde. 

“Not,”  adds  Mr.  Parrish,  “that  they’re 
using  too  much  space.  Instead,  some 
in  their  saving  efforts  are  using  too 
little  to  do  the  hard  selling  job  that’s 
here  now.  But  they’ve  been  on  a  drama 
spree  and  it’s  cost  them  plenty. 

“These  wastes  have  followed  those 
stores  where  advertisers  were  more  in¬ 
tent  on  ‘performing’  than  on  selling,  and 
where,  through  a  brilliant  store  name 


and  excellent  merchandising  a  few  years 
back,  such  advertising  got  fame  far 
beyond  its  deserts. 

“  ‘Make  a  noise !’  was  the  slogan — 
and  the  slogan  was  carried  out!  Say 
something  that  will  set  people  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  you,  no  matter  what  they 
say. 

“It  has  cost  many  stores  fortunes  to 
follow  this  shouting  advertising  style 
that  would  get  the  wanted  cheers.  There 
isn’t  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  them  that 
can’t  afford  to  take  the  time  to  question 
their  so-called  ‘dramatic’  advertising 
right  about  now— cut  down  some  of  the 
red  fire  and  bear  down  on  the  only  job 
advertising  ever  had:  To  sell  some 
goods,  not  to  be  a  stage  on  which  ad¬ 
vertisers  sought  applause.” 

*  *  * 

WHETHER  or  not  interest  can  be 
charged  on  overdue  accounts  is 
a  matter  for  argument  whenever  two  or 
three  credit  men  get  together.  There’s 
one  town  in  the  United  States,  and  only 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  this  is 
being  done  on  nearly  a  100  per  cent 
basis,  with  resultant  savings  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  a  month  to 
the  cooperating  stores.  The  story’s 
much  too  long  to  tell  here,  but  I'll  send 
full  details  to  anyone  interested. 

*  *  * 

The  low  expense  of  operating  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  a  point  which 
might  well  be  stressed  to  advantage  not 


only  by  public  utilities  but  by  stores 
selling  these  appliances,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  tabulation  of  hourlv 
costs  for  electric  current,  aver.iged  from 
the  rates  charged  in  a  numbet  of  larger 
cities : 

Sewing  machines,  Ic.  per  hour' 
vacuum  cleaners,  lie.;  wadiing  ma¬ 
chines,  fans  and  kitchen  aids.  2c.;  per- 
colators,  3c. ;  toasters,  3ic. ;  laundry  and 
waffle  irons,  4c. ;  heaters,  from  4  to  6k 

LIBEL  ACTION  DISMISSED 

The  $25,000  damage  action  brought 
by  Albert  Bazley  against  the  Toronto 
Star  Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  for  alleged  libel  in  the  Star 
Jan.  25,  26,  and  29,  1929,  was  dismissed 
by  the  jury  in  Winter  assizes  last  week, 
by  vote  of  11  to  1. 

Bazley  claimed  to  have  been  libelled 
in  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
death  of  his  infant  son  shortly  after 
the  child  had  eaten  some  candies  Bar¬ 
ley  had  sent  him.  At  the  time.  Barley 
was  living  apart  from  his  wife. 

SOLD  FIRE  ADVERTISING 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Er’ery  Evt- 
ning  advertising  department  featuring 
the  phrase,  “Every  Evening  Advertis¬ 
ing  Is  News  of  the  Day”  sold  two  pages 
of  fire  and  building  protection  advertis¬ 
ing,  March  1  while  a  fire  was  raging  in 
Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J.,  directly  across  the 
river  from  Wilmington. 


VALUE  IS  THE  ACE*  STORY 

The  storv  of  the  Certified  **ACE”  is  one  of  value— inherent  uniform 
quality  that  assures  good  printing  plates  day  in  and  day  out  at  a  price 
that  is  right. 

We  respectfully  invite '.you  to|  verify  this  by  putting  th»  "ACE”  to 
work  in  your  own  stereotype  foundry. 


'Keclstered  Tr*d«  Uatfe. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  USA 


THE  MOST  NEARLY  LIMITLESS 
SERVICE  THE  WORLD  AFFORDS 

CorNT,  if  you  can,  the  value  of  and  marriages,  of  every  active 
a  given  telephone  call.  It  may  moving  step  in  life  and  living.  Its 
cost  you  five  cents  or  less.  It  many  millions  of  calls  each  day 

may  have  profited  you  five  drrl-  are  the  vocal  history  of  the  na- 
lars  or  five  hundred  dollars.  It  tion — the  spoken  diary  of  the 
may  have  brought  you  five  .■American  people, 
friends  or  five  hours  of  leisure,  or  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
five  years  more  of  life.  ployees,  eighty-five  million  miles 


T  here  is  no  way  to  measure  of  wire,  and  a  plant  investment 
the  full  value  of  the  telephone,  of  more  than  four  thousand  mil- 
for  it  is  the  most  nearlv  limitless  lion  dollars  are  at  vour  service 


service  the  world  atTords. 

It  is  yours  to  use  as  you  will, 
when  you  will,  wherever  you 
will.  It  knows  no  time  or  dis¬ 
tance,  class  or  creed.  Over  its 


whenever  you  pick  up  the 
telephone.  Yet  the  charge  fct 
local  residential  use  is  only  a 
few  cents  a  day.  Infinite  in  value 
.  .  .  low  in  cost  .  .  .  your  tele¬ 


wires  come  messages  of  hope  phone.  In  the  next  moment  it 


and  cheer,  of  friendship  and  ^ 
love  and  business,  of  births 


may  ring  with  a  message  that 
^  will  change  your  destiny. 
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Circulation 

NEVy^HlCAGO  SUNDAY  ! 

paper  appears  ; 

Tiroei  Diilributed  By  Own  Force  ’ 
Became  of  Lack  of  Agree-  , 
ment  aa  to  Position  1 

on  Stands  j 

Sale  of  the  new  Chicago  Sunday  * 
Times  was  handled  for  the  most  part 
by  the  paper’s  own  force  of  2,300  men 
boys  last  Saturday  night  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  metropolitan  area,  with  no  * 
trouble  reported.  Independent  dealers  ' 
and  retail  stores  sold  the  tabloid  in  the  | 

suburbs.  .  ,  c-  j 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Sunday 
Times  was  not  sold  on  Chicago  news¬ 
stands,  inasmuch  as  no  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex- 
aminer  regarding  the  display  of  the 
new  Sunday  paper  on  the  stands. 

The  Tribune  and  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  occupy  on  Sundays  both  shelves 
on  the  present  stands,  positions  which 
those  papers  have  maintained  for  many 
years.  They  were  unwilling  to  release 
their  positions  but  did  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  Times  to  be  sold  on  the  news¬ 
stands. 

At  a  conference  last  week  of  the 
interested  parties  in  the  office  of  Col. 

A  A.  Sprague,  commissioner  of  public 
works,  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Times,  stated  that  the  Times 
was  willing  to  display  its  Sunday  paper 
on  the  wing  of  the  newsstands  or  upon 
boxes  placed  near  the  stands.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Times  did  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  established  dis- 
^ys  of  the  other  two  morning  papers. 

It  was  argued  by  those  present  that  the 
use  of  the  wing  of  the  stand  would  be 
a  technical  violation  of  the  city  ordi¬ 
nance. 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager, 
ind  Attorney  Howard  Ellis  represented 
die  Tribune  and  Attorney  E.  G.  Woods 
die  Herald  and  Examiner  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

In  order  to  avoid  dispute,  Mr. 
Thomason  announced  that  the  Times 
would  be  sold  through  its  own  selling 
organization,  supplying  only  those  news¬ 
stand  owners  who  asked  for  papers. 
About  a  dozen  owners  displayed  the 
Sunday  Times  on  boxes  alongside  the 
stands. 

J.  F.  Shanahan,  Daily  Times  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  reported  that  more  than 
350,000  copies  of  the  new  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  were  sold.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  expand  distribution  to  surrounding 
towns  and  suburbs.  A  home  delivery 
system  is  also  being  developed  in  the 
city. 

The  new  Sunday  paper  included  a 
M-page  news  and  feature  section,  an 
eight-page  colored  comic  section  known 
as  the  “Funnies”  and  a  12-page  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement.  United  Press 
wire  service  is  used  for  the  Sunday 
paper. 

Carriers  Visited  “Old  Ironsides’* 

Twenty-five  newspaperboys  recently 
'■isited  “Old  Ironsides”  in  Houston 
through  an  offer  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning  Telegraph 
which  allowed  them  100  per  cent  profit 
on  paper  sales  until  they  had  funds  for 
the  trip.  Roy  C.  Owens  is  circulation 
manager  of  the  dailies. 

Refuses  Anonymous  Letters 

Hereafter  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  will 
print  no  letter  signed  with  a  nom-de- 
plume,  “unless  reasons  acceptable  to  the 
editor  are  given  for  withholding  the 
name.”  One  Salt  Lake  City  newspaper 
wently  discontinued  the  printing  of 
betters  to  The  Editor.” 

Rubs  Feature  Page  in  Color 

The  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican,  is  now  publishing  its  entire 
feature  section  in  color.  The  roto¬ 
gravure  has  been  abolished.  The  color 
'eetions  are  being  printed  by  the  East- 
Printing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Republican  and  American. 


Held  Popularity  Contest 

More  than  1,492,750  votes  were  cast 
in  the  third  annual  carriers  popularity 
contest  conducted  by  the  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate.  Votes  were 
based  on  service,  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  new  subscriptions  and  coupons 
clipped  from  the  paper.  The  twelve 
winners  shared  the  $75  cash  prizes  and 
the  parents  of  the  most  popular  carrier 
received  an  electric  refrigerator,  donated 
by  a  local  merchant.  Ralph  W.  Frankis, 
circulation  manager,  was  in  charge. 

Omaha  Circulator  Retires 

E.  E.  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  country 
circulation  department  for  30  years, 
retired  March  1.  He  plans  to  visit  a 
son  in  Boston.  Campbell  join  the 
World-Herald  Aug.  1,  1901,  as  a  mail 
circulation  representative  and  did  coun¬ 
try  subscription  soliciting  for  several 
years.  For  about  20  years  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  mail  circulation  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Safety  Awards  Presented 

Driving  278,000  miles  in  one  year 
without  an  accident  of  any  nature,  nine 
circulation  truck  drivers  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  have 
established  a  record  whereby  these  news¬ 
papers  become  the  first  in  New  England 
to  have  their  motor  fleet  decorated  by 
the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
drivers  were  recently  presented  medals 
and  certificates  of  merit  by  E.  D. 
Dolhenty,  circulation  manager  of  the 
newspapers. 

Continues  Relief  Campaign 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Time s-S tar, 
which  conducted  an  extensive  drive  to 
relieve  unemployment  last  year,  has 
renewed  the  campaign.  A  tri-motored 
plane  equipped  with  loud-speakers  was 
employed  to  broadcast  an  appeal  for 
jobs  for  the  many  unemployed  men  and 
women  registered  with  the  paper. 
“Position  wanted”  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  are  run  without  charge. 

Donlan  Succeeds  Butler 

Edward  Donlan  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Kenneth  Butler,  resigned.  Mr. 
Donlan  was  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Times-Leader  and  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Neu’S.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  New  England  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 

Two  Tournameuts  Close 

Two  athletic  tournaments,  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  American,  came  to  an 
end  recently.  The  women’s  bowling 
tourney  attracted  a  record  entry  of 
3,900  contestants,  while  the  boy’s  and 
girl’s  elimination  basketball  event  started 
with  1,247  teams,  representing  15,000 
individual  players.  The  American 
awarded  attractive  prizes  to  the  winners 
and  runners-up  in  each  tournament. 

Contest  Winners  Sail 

The  three  winners  in  the  subscription 
and  coupon  contest  recently  conducted 
by  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram 
sailed  from  Boston  March  19  for  a 
14-day  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  with 
all  expenses  paid.  The  two  winners 
of  the  supplementary  trips  will  leave 
Boston,  April  5  for  a  five-day  stay  in 
Bermuda. 

Golden  Gloves  in  Cleveland 

The  annual  Golden  Gloves  exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  sporting  de¬ 
partment,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  held 
in  the  Public  Hall,  March  9,  drew  a 
crowd  of  about  6,500  persons.  Jack 
Dempsey,  who  served  without  compen¬ 
sation,  was  referee.  Sam  Otis,  sporting 
editor,  managed  the  contest. 

78,000  “Votes”  Polled 

A  total  of  78,000  ballots  were  received 
in  the  statewide  straw  vote  conducted 
in  Iowa  by  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune.  Final  tabulations  on 
President  gave  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
a  slight  lead  over  Herbert  Hoover. 


FEARLESS  NEWSPAPER  BOY 
SHOT  BY  ROBBER 

JOSEPH  SHELEHIDA,  16,  news¬ 
paper  boy  of  Ambridge,  Pa., 
was  shot  in  the  abdomen  last  week 
when  he  walked  into  a  store  just 
as  it  was  being  robbed. 

“We  don’t  want  a  paper  today,” 
the  hold-up  man  growled  as  the 
boy  entered, 

“Is  he  talking  for  yon?”  Shele- 
hida  asked  his  old  customer. 

Angered,  the  gunman  fired, 
wounding  the  storekeeper  in  the 
hand  and  the  boy  through  the 
body. 

Although  Shelebida’s  condition 
is  serious  he  is  expected  to  re¬ 
cover. 


Contest  Prizes  Awarded 

Winners  in  the  recent  circulation  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times  were  the  guests  of 
the  daily  at  a  banquet  held  March  17. 
J.  R.  Marks,  circulation  manager  was 
toastmaster.  Individual  cash  prizes 
were  awarded.  Following  the  banquet 
the  party  made  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  newspaper  plant. 

Easter  Egg  Hunt 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  will  sponsor 
its  second  annual  Easter  egg  hunt  for 
children  on  Sunday  morning,  March  27. 
More  than  15,000  eggs  will  be  hidden 
in  the  seven  major  parks  of  the  city, 
with  prizes  offered  for  those  finding 
the  most  eggs.  Harold  Essex,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  is  in  charge. 

Held  Checker  Contest 

More  than  200  entries  were  listed 
in  the  city  checker  championship  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  last  week.  The  final  round 
held  in  the  Elmwood  Music  Hall  was 
won  by  Ben  Christ,  lake  sailor,  who 
defeated  James  Brennan,  printer  on  the 
daily’s  staff. 

Snapshot  Feature 

“Yesteryear  Snapshots”  are  proving 
a  popular  feature  of  the  Sunday  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Informal  snap¬ 
shots  of  the  present  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  taken  when  they  were 
children  are  run  and  readers  are  invited 
to  guess  the  identities.  Names  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  another  portion  of  the  paper. 

Concludes  Cooking  School 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Doris 
Darnell,  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  closed  a  four-day  cooking 
school  March  18  with  a  total  attendance 
of  2,450,  and  an  aggregate  of  1,1 13J 
inches  of  local  and  foreign  advertising 
directly  traceable  to  the  school. 

Healy  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Andrew  Healy,  formerly  of  the  T oledo 
(O.)  News-Bee  and  Freeport  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review,  more  recently 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  is 
now  circulation  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  News  &  Graphic 

Second  Highway  Campaign 

Success  of  a  campaign  conducted  last 
year  by  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
for  highway  beautification  has  inspired 
a  second  drive  to  better  roadsides  which 
will  be  conducted  this  year  under  the 
slogan.  “Roadside  Beauty  Pays.”  Entries 
close  June  1. 

Parham  Leave*  Vernon,  Tex. 

B.  C.  Parham,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vernon  (Tex.)  Record, 
has  taken  a  similar  position  with  the 
Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  Tri-Cities  Sun, 
Lovena  C.  Grigg.  formerly  of  Marshall, 
Mo.,  recently  joined  the  business  staff 
of  the  Tri-Cities  Sun. 

Prize*  for  Dog  Picture* 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  offering  $10 
each  week  for  the  best  photograph  of 
a  dog,  or  group  of  dogs,  submitted  for 
publication  in  the  Sunday  Tribune  roto¬ 
gravure  section. 


CARRIERS  TO  COMPETE 
AT  N.  Y.  MEETING 

Six  Team*  Entered  in  Content  to  Be 
Staged  at  Circulator*’  Gather¬ 
ing  in  GIover*ville 
April  19-20 

The  spring  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  April  19-20,  at  the  Kings- 
borough  Hotel. 

The  feature  will  be  the  newspaper 
boy  salesmanship  contest.  The  winning 
team  will  be  given  a  cup  donated  by 
J.  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Rockville 
Centre  Nassau  Daily  Review,  and  will 
represent  the  association  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Toronto  in  June. 
So  far  si.x  teams  have  been  entered. 
Tliey  represent  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Utica 
Press,  Gloversi'ille  Leader- Re  publican, 
Watertimm  Daily  Times  and  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Daily  Review. 

Although  the  program  is  not  com¬ 
plete  yet,  it  is  announced  that  Thomas 
J.  Dowling,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Edward  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn 
Times  and  Standard  Union,  will  answer 
questions  on  the  subjects  “Do  Mergers 
Hold  Home  Delivery  and  Stand  Sales  ?” 
and  “What  Lasting  Effect  Has  the 
Lindbergh  Kidnaping  Story  Had  on 
Circulation?”  Others  participating  in 
this  symposium  include  Abram  New¬ 
man,  New  York  Evening  Post;  Harry 
Irish,  New  York  Journal  and  American; 
Seth  Moore,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  Frank 
J.  Qancy,  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Clarence  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  president  of  the  I.C.M.A.,  is 
also  scheduled  to  speak.  Dan  W.  Tan¬ 
ner,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  president 
of  the  New  York  group,  will  preside. 
Louis  Gautier,  Nezv  York  Times,  first 
vice-president,  is  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 

Theodore  Edson,  Nassau  Daily 
Review,  is  in  charge  of  the  salesman¬ 
ship  contest. 

Would  Tax  Sunday  Paper* 

A  tariff  of  five  cents  per  copy  on  all 
United  States  Sunday  papers  entering 
Canada  is  being  urged  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Representation  has  been  made 
to  the  administration  that  such  a  duty 
would  increase  the  annual  revenue 
$500,000  yearly. 

Sunday  Sale*  Limited 

A  ban  on  the  selling  of  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  on  the  streets  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
after  10  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  was 
recently  announced  by  Mayor  Lewis, 
in  accordance  with  a  recently  enacted 
ordinance. 

Popularity  Contest  End* 

Morris  Scheiber,  carrier  of  route  12. 

'  won  the  grand  prize  of  the  Passaic 
(N._J.)  Daily  Netos  carrier  boy  pop- 

■  ularity  contest,  which  closed  recently. 
The  carriers  received  votes  on  the  basis 

i  of  the  renewals  and  new  subscriptions 
they  obtained. 

Hold*  Subscription  Contest 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  are  promoting  a  subscription 
(  contest  among  carrier-salesmen  in 
1  which  the  two  winners  will  be  given  a 
I  free  trip  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  1932 
:  Olympic  games. 

Add*  Page  One  Feature 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  is  running  a 
page  one  feature  daily  titled  “Today’s 
1  Best  Laugh,”  which  consists  of  the 
,  funniest  story  that  comes  over  the  wires 
;  each  day. 

Montgomery  Circulator  Marries 

W.  Sanford  Martin,  city  circulation 
manager,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  Miss  Samanthea  Bozeman 
were  married  at  Montgomery  March  4. 

[  C.  E.  Shortt  Resign* 

C.  E.  Shortt  has  resigned  as  circula- 

■  tion  manager  of  the  Harlinaen  (Tex.) 
Valley  Morning  Star. 
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LETI ER5 

The  “pathetic  failure”  Henry  Ford 
encountered  “at  every  excursion  be¬ 
yond  his  factory  gates”  is  the  thesis 
upon  which  Jonathan  Norton  Leonard 
has  founded  his  “The  Tragedy  of 
Henr>'  Ford,”  published  recently  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

One  of  these  failures  was  the  noted 
industrialists’s  excursion  in  journalism. 
The  fantastic  story  of  The  Dearborn 
Independent  as  told  by  Mr.  Leonard  in 
this  book  has  its  overtones  of  pathos, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  is  actually 
funny  in  it  that  it  cannot  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  as  a  journalistic  enterprise.  As 
a  publisher  Ford  was  certainly  the 
greatest  industrialist  that  ever  lived. 
For  instance: 


feel  the  assurance  of  a  billion  dollars 
beneath  his  feet,  and  sally  forth 
again — only  to  meet  with  the  same 
reception.  It  is  easy  to  forget  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  about  Henry  Ford  and 
feel  only  the  emotion  of  pity. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  dissect  Ford’s 
amazing  industrial  genius.  The  story  is 
that  of  his  “fumbling  attempts  to  rise 
above  the  dubious  distinction  of  mere 
wealth,”  which  met  with  ignominious 
failure — J.W.P. 


Cabarrus  in  her  proper  important  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Whipple’s  biography  reveals 
her  as  “The  Lady  of  the  Thermidor” — 
wife  and  mistress  of  a  succession  of 
men  who  played  roles  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Robespierre,  and  benefactor  of 
Napoleon  when  he  was  a  poor  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

To  his  wife,  the  former  Miss  Hazel 
Seeley  of  the  Syracuse  Herald  staff, 
Mr.  Whipple  attributes  much  credit  for 
assisting  him  in  writing  the  book. — 
J.H.W. 


BROOKS  IN  ILLINOIS 

William  F.  Brooks,  executive  editor 
of  Associated  Press  in  charge  of  tht 
feature  service,  left  this  week  on  ) 
business  trip  to  Illinois.  He  will  visit 
all  A.P.  bureaus  in  the  state.  Ton 
O’Neil,  who  covered  the  recent  Lent. 
Culbertson  bridge  tournament  for  Asso. 
ciated  Press  is  writing  a  series  on 
bridge  for  the  A.P.  Feature  Service.  It 
will  run  in  weekly  installments  and  will 
be  called  “Tips  on  Contract.” 


“^ONTEMPORARY  Title  Pages,” 


The  story  goes  (Mr.  Leonard  writes) 
that  one  day  he  (Ford)  rushed  into 
the  office  of  The  Dearborn  Independ¬ 
ent  full  of  mechanical  enthusiasm  and 
backed  the  editor  into  a  corner. 
Breathlessly  he  explained  how  the 
paper  would  be  run  in  the  future.  The 
various  writers  had  different  special¬ 
ties,  did  they  not? — humor,  sentiment, 
politics.  Well  then,  each  article 
would  start  at  one  end  of  an  assembly 
line  as  a  bare  title.  The  specialists 
would  insert  their  element.  One 
would  contribute  the  news,  another 
the  opinion,  another  the  humor,  an¬ 
other  the  human  Interest.  The  article 
would  come  off  the  line  a  finished 
product  perfect  in  every  detail  and 
would  go  at  once  to  the  composing 
room. 


The  paper’s  crusades  for  peace, 
against  Wall  Street,  and  its  espousal 
of  things  near  and  dear  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  heart,  including  that  nearly  un¬ 
believable  drive  against  the  Jews,  are 
recounted.  It  was  when  Ford  started 
his  Jew-baiting  that  the  Independent’s 
editor,  E.  G.  Pipp  (the  author  calls  him 
E.  J.  Pipp)  resigned. 

The  libel  suit  Ford  brought  against 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  farcical 
trial  in  which  the  industrialist  received 
a  six-cent  verdict,  the  publicity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  victorious  struggle  with 
Wall  Street,  his  “j^ce  ship”  adventure, 
his  short-lived  political  fight,  and  most 
of  the  other  events  in  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  man  all  go  to  make  up 
this  Look. 

The  author  confesses  he  started  to 
write  the  book  “in  a  fine  fury  of  in¬ 
dignation.”  But  when  he  became  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  details  he  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  another  emotion,  and  Ford 
became  a  pitiable  figure  to  him: 

He  was  set  upon  by  cranks,  fanatics, 
even  criminals.  Third-rate  politicians 
fattened  u|K>n  him.  Fourth-rate  min¬ 
isters  played  upon  his  simple-minded 
prejudices.  Newspapers  exploited  his 
picturesque  ignorance.  His  tabloid 
literacy  put  him  at  the  mercy  of  sec¬ 
retaries  who  did  his  reading  for  him. 
He  was  the  victim  of  hordes  of  yes- 
men  .  .  .  Time  and  time  again  he 
went  sadly  back  to  Detroit,  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  world  ringing  in  his  ears. 
He  would  listen  to  the  roar  of  his 
huge  factory,  watch  the  little  black 
beetles  rolling  off  the  assembly  line. 


WHAT  is  in  effect  a  well-balanced 
book  with  beautiful  illustrations 
on  Soviet  Russia  takes  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  March 
Fortune — 46  pages  of  the  magazine 
would  “make”  something  like  300  of 
an  ordinary  book.  Many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  color — reproductions  of 
posters,  etc. — and  equally  interesting  are 
the  “powerful”  half-tones  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  different  provenance,  notably 
the  official  Soyuzfoto.  The  article 
specifically  names  and  characterizes 
the  newspaper  correspondents — Walter 
Duranty,  of  the  New  York  Times  (a 
rare  portrait  of  him) ;  Arthur  Just, 
New  York  Sun;  Eugene  Lyons,  United 
Press ;  Stanley  Richardson,  Associated 
Press ;  Kendall  Foss,  International  News 
Service,  and  Donald  Day  “in  Riga,  just 
outside  Russia  cabling  what  he  hears 
to  the  suspicious  Chicago  T ribune,  which 
wants  the  best  Soviet  censorship.”  The 
censorship  is  “more  intelligent  and  cer¬ 
tainly  less  ruthless  than  that  of  most 
South  American  and  some  East  European 
states.”  The  main  divisions  of  the 
body  of  the  article  are :  The  Soviet 
State;  The  Eternal  Peasant;  The  Five 
Year  Plan — “the  second  and  not  the 
last  of  an  innumerable  series  of  Soviet 
plans  much  as  each  new  U.  S.  tariff 
schedule  is  a  mere  milestone  on  the 
broad  and  endless  highway  of  our  tariff 
policy”;  Communist  Life;  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  Karl  Marx. — R.W. 

♦  *  * 

WALLACE  THOMPSON,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  Washington  and  foreign  relations 
authority  on  the  original  staff  of  the 
United  States  Daily,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  l^k  on  Latin  America,  “Greater 
America,”  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  March  1.  Mr.  Thompson  is  also 
editor  of  Ingenieria  Intemacional,  and 
was  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Nacion.  With  the 
Associated  Press  he  was  a  specialist  on 
Latin  American  affairs. — D.R. 

*  *  * 

SIDNEY  B.  WHIPPLE,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  and  now  a  feature 
writer  for  United  Press  in  New  York, 
is  making  his  bow  as  an  author  with  a 
biography — “Scandalous  Princess — the 

Exquisite  Theresia  Cabarrus.” 

The  book  sets  about  putting  Theresia 


Rubber  Rollers  Can  Now  Be  Accurately  Polished 

The  Egnor  Rubber  Roller  Polisher  works  rapidly  and  auto¬ 
matically.  It  eliminates  entirely  laborious  hand  polishing,  saves 
time  and  finishes  the  surface  with  absolute  accuracy. 


We  make  a  Rubber  Roller  Grinder  and  also  a  gauge  for  measuring 
diameters  within  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 


BLACK  ROCK  MFC.  CO. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


a  selection  of  outstanding  books 
composed  on  the  Linotype  machine,  has 
been  issued  in  an  attractive  format  by 
tlie  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 
The  book  presents  39  title  pages  from 
lx)oks  published  in  1930  and  1931  (im¬ 
portant  as  to  subject  matter  or  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  good  book  designing  and  print¬ 
ing),  including  21  of  the  1931  “Fifty 
Books  of  the  Year,”  and  an  introductory 
note  by  William  A.  Dwiggins. 

These  pages  represent  a  compilation 
of  pages  from  Linotype  advertisements 
run  in  Publishers’  Weekly.  With  each 
title  page  is  a  description  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  book  in  which  the  page 
originally  appeared ;  type,  leading,  paper 
size  and  number  of  pages,  type  page 
size,  designer,  printer. 

*  *  * 

**T  ANDMARKS  of  Charleston,”  the 

1  J  best  guidebook  yet  produced  on 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  Thomas  P. 
Lesesne,  managing  editor  of  the  News 
and  Courier,  has  just  been  published  by 
Garrett  &  Massie,  of  Richmond.  The 
book  includes  “An  Incomparable  Stroll,” 
a_  description  of  historic  buildings  and 
sites  _  in  the  older  section  of  the  city, 
and  is  illustrated  with  31  half-tone  pic¬ 
tures  besides  a  number  of  head  bands 
and  tail  pieces.  Mr.  Lesesne,  who  is  the 
author  of  “History  of  Charleston 
County,”  has  a  wide  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Charleston  and  its  past  and  his 
latest  work  includes  a  compact  store  of 
facts. — T.R.W.,Jr. 


WRIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 

George  Wright,  formerly  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  Daily  Star,  has  been  jp. 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Montrti 
Herald  and  is  writing  a  special  editofU 
page  column  under  the  standing  heal 
“Shots  at  Random  by  the  Arclw.’ 
Frank  Clarke’s  column  “The  Diary' 
signed  “F.C.,”  has  been  moved  froa 
the  editorial  page  to  column  one  on  the 
city  front,  page  3. 


What  Your 


Advertising 


Should  Do 


It  must  not  only  stir  np 
inquiries.  Not  only  interest 
people  in  your  product.  But 
it  should  aid  in  arousing 
dealer  interest  and  action. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
dealer  •  reaching  activity  of 
Dealerized  Advertising  in 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 


A  Daily  Nav, paper  for  the  Home 
Published  by  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Unbeatable  Combination 
for  Good  Stereotyping 


Autoplate  Machines 


and 


Motley  Mats 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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harry  t.  watts  dies 

IN  DES  MOINES 


MACY  GROUP  JOINS  A.P. 


IN  DES  MOINES  Eight  Westchester  Dailies  Served  by 

_  Local  Teletype  System 

D  .inMs  Manager  of  Register  and  The  eight  dailies  of  the  Westchester 
t.  C.r.br.l  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York  Star, 

iriouu  rt  t>  newspaper  group,  headed  by  J.  Noel 

Hemorrhage  On  rapers  Macy,  became  members  of  the  Asso- 

Twenty-five  Years  ciated  Press  this  week.  They  will  be 

-  served  by  a  trunk  line  running  to  a 

IBy  telegraph  to  Editor  Sc-FuBLiai^R)  central  teletype  bureau  in  White  Plains 

Pjs  Moines,  Ia.,  March  24— -Harry  t,y  the  group.  News  will  be 

Watts,  business  mana^r  of  the  Ves  to  all  eight  newspapers  from 

ifoines  Register  and  Tnbum,  died  ^^is  point. 

Wednesday  eve-  ^  p  memberships  follow  pur- 

ning,_  March  23,  chase  of  the  Yonkers  Herald,  an  A.P. 

at  his  home  m  nieinber.  by  the  Macy  group  last  week 

Des  Moines  from  jts  consolidation  with  the  Yonk- 

a  cerebral  hori*  ers  Statesman.  A.P.  news  could  not 

orrhage  suffered  jjg  jg^t  over  the  group’s  teletype  sys- 

Mrlier  in  the  day.  tern,  Mr.  Macy  explained  this  week. 

He  did  not  re-  unless  all  newspapers  in  the  group  were 

gain  conscious-  members  of  the  association.  Each  of 

ness  after  the  the  eight  papers  has  taken  out  an 

stroke.  individual  membership.  They  are  the 

Mr.  Watts,  who  Yonkers  Herald-Statesman,  Tarrytoicn 

was  46,  had  been  Nexus,  Port  Chester  Item,  Ossining 

a  long-time  resi-  Citizen-Sentinel,  Mount  Vernon  Argus, 

dent  of  Des  Nexu  Rochelle  Standard-Star,  Mamaro- 

T  WiT-s  Moines  and  one  fy>ck  Times,  and  the  White  Plains, 

of  the  city’s  busi-  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Macy  group. 

Kss  and  civic  leaders.  He  was  also  Five  former  staff  members  of  the 
jjtionally  prominent  in  newspaper  and  Yonkers  Herald  joined  the  Herald- 

idvertising  circles.  Statesman  this  week.  Paul  Palmer, 

Mr.  Watts  had  just  returned  from  a  city  editor  of  the  Herald,  who  had  been 
ration  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  ap-  with  the  paper  20  years,  was  appointed 
pared  to  be  in  the  best  of  health.  The  city  editor  of  the  Herald-Statesman, 
stroke  occurred  when  he  was  dressing  T.  E.  Tunnard,  city  editor  of  the  States- 
Wednesday  morning  and  was  entirely  man  has  ^en  promoted  to  news  editor 
wxpected.  on  the  new  combination  paper.  He 

On  June  6,  1930,  Mr.  Watts  was  has  been  with  the  Statesman  15  years, 
aitiated  into  the  Register-Tribune’s  25  John  McMahon,  formerly  Herald  assist- 
Year  Club  at  a  surprise  banquet  in  his  ant  editor,  has  joined  the  Herald- 
lionor.  Just  25  years  before,  to  the  Statesman  as  rewrite  man;  Denis 
hj,  he  joined  the  circulation  depart-  Cummins,  Herald  church  editor,  has 
molt  of  ffie  paper.  ^  joined  the  reportorial  staff,  and  Joseph 

Indications  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  Shannon,  Herald  police  reporter,  is 
ns  held  by  newspapermen  throughout  covering  the  same  assignment  for  the 
the  nation  came  in  the  form  of  con-  Herald-Statesman.  John  Ryan,  for- 
jntnlatory  telegrams  and  the  attend-  merly  foreman  of  the  Herald’s  press- 
ace  of  advertising  executives  from  room,  has  joined  the  Macy  paper  as  a 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit.  pressman. 

Mr.  Watts  spent  his  entire  business  Kelly-Smith  Company,  Inc.,  repre- 
5fe  with  the  Register-Tribune.  Upon  sents  the  Macy  newspapers  in  the  na- 
loiAing  his  work  at  the  University  of  tional  advertising  field. 


dicago,  he  came  to  Des  Moines  and 
liked  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  PLAYED  UP  TOURNEY 

i^ster  for  a  job.  Mr.  Cowles  put  The  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Com- 
Im  on  the  payroll  at  $10  a  week.  His  mercial  made  special  arrangements  to 
i<b  was  to  travel  about  the  state  and  cover  a  district  basketball  game  in 
hue  up  boys  to  sell  the  Register.  To  which  Vincennes  High  School  was 
iwer  expenses,  he  was  instructed  to  fighting  for  a  chance  at  the  state  cham- 
collections  from  delinquent  mail  pionship.  A  leased  telephone  wire  was 
st^ibers.  That  was  in  June,  1905.  run  to  the  daily’s  office  from  the  floor 
He  joined  the  advertising  department  of  the  basketball  court  at  Sullivan,  35 
™en  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  was  miles  away,  where  the  game  was  being 
»rged  with  the  Register.  He  was  played.  Pete  Ellis,  sports  editor, 
Mde  advertising  manager  in  1914  and  phoned  in  the  running  story  to  Howard 
1922  he  was  promoted  to  business  Houghton,  managing  editor.  When 

Vincennes  defeated  Washington  High 
He  was  active  in  civic  affairs.  He  School,  its  traditional  rivals,  an  extra 
as  chairman  of  the  Des  Moines  was  issued  within  10  minutes  after  com¬ 
pile  Welfare  Board  and  as  president  pletion  of  the  game.  Thirty  extra  boys 
«  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Com-  were  hired  to  sell  the  paper.  The  Sun- 

Commercial  extra  was  sold  outside  the 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Golf  and  Sullivan  basketball  court  40  minutes 
'j^try  Club,  Des  Moines  Club,  a  later.  A  telephone  broadcast  in  a  local 
“Brty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a  theatre  and  two  extra  editions  are  being 
""“ber  of  the  Advertising  and  Rotary  planned  for  the  state  finals, 
dobs.  _ _ _ 

Mr.  Watts  was  vice-president  of  I 


w  .  •  •  — wois  V caiuciii  VI 

**Jor  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
active  in  national  advertising  and 
'**5paper  associations. 

^Surviving  are  Mrs.  Watts,  two 
and  three  sons.  A  brother, 
wles  E.  Watts,  of  Pocahontas,  la., 
440  survives. 

•  ^  was  bom  in  Audubon,  la., 

son  of  Frank  Stevens 
"40'  (Terrill)  Watts.  The  father 
I  *  4  tanker  and  the  mother  active  in 
Funeral  services  were 
March  25  in  Des  Moines. 

SEEK  TO  BREAK  WILL 

'  .^y^Hempt  to  break  the  will  of  the 
.k.  o’ ,M«iry  Matthews,  publisher  of 
Roc^ster  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
J*  being  made  by  relatives, 
Mary  Weed  and  her 
children,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  The 
i  »!  nJll'  publisher,  valued  at 
[  p Ju  ^1  •000,000,  named  two  nieces  of 
M  chief  beneficiaries.  The 
Rochester 


OVER  800 
NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS 
USE 

Our  complete 
checking  proof 
service  with 
absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all. 


tie  Advertising 
Checking  Bdreaij  Ire 


TS  MiSIim  An . Nnr  Yiik,  N.  Y. 

531  $1.  Clark  SI .  Chicaia.  IN. 

52  CalHirala  SL . Sai  Fraacltet,  Cat 

I  Exsoutiv*  ofnoM  at  Chicago  | 


mbe 


^«n 


Leads  all  six-day  Evening  papers  in  the  Country 
in  display  advertising 


Knows  the  Value  of 
A  GOOD  COMIC 

To  Gain  and  Hold 

Circulation  and  Linage 

THE  SUN  Has  Purchased 
New  York  Rights  to  the 
Daily  Strip 


“The  Sun”  is  now  using  only  one  strip. 
“Reg’lar  Fellers”  will  make  two.  A  “Sun” 
comic  must  satisfy  the  most  rigid  require¬ 
ments.  “Reg’lar  Fellers”  fulfills  them  all, 
with  plus  values  to  spare. 

“The  Sun”  ran  the  strip  before,  and  gave 
it  up  reluctantly  when  it  was  shifted  to 
another  paper.  And  “The  Sun”  is  happy 
to  welcome  Gene  Byrnes  back  to  its 
columns  because  it  knows  the  appeal  of 
“Reg’lar  Fellers.” 

The  ACE  COMIC  for 
ACE  PAPERS 

as  Daily  Strip  and  Sunday  Page 

Now  With 

FAMOUS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Incorporated 

1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TEXAS  LEAGUE  SHOWS 
WASTAGE  IN  RADIO 


Newspaper  Group  Analyzes  Broad* 
cast  Advertising  in  State  As 
Argument  Against  This 
Type  of  Coverage 


NAMED  GENERAL  MANAGER 

R.  E.  Carpenter,  formerly  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
lingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star. 


A  formidable  argument  against  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  by  radio  in 
the  state  of  Texas  is  made  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  League  in  its  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  brochure,  “Eliminating  Advertis¬ 
ing  Waste  in  Texas,”  recently  issued. 

The  premise  to  the  indictment  of 
broadcast  advertising  is  that  Texas  is 
not  one  market,  but  a  number  of  mar¬ 
kets.  The  territorial  and  climatic  fac¬ 
tors  are  stressed  and  considerable  space 
is  given  to  analyzing  the  geographical 
market  structure.  The  nevvspapers  in 
the  state,  generally  speaking,  which 
serve  their  own  local  interests  are  held 
to  be  competent  indices  in  the  search  for 
identifying  characteristics  of  individual 
market  entities. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  breaks  down 
the  theory  of  radio  coverage  in  Texas 
from  many  angles  to  make  the  point 
that  “Texas  is  not  comparable  with 
other  sections"  as  regards  broadcast 
advertising.  (jovernment  figures  are 
cited  to  show  that  Texas,  the  largest 
state  in  the  county  and  the  fifth  in 
population,  is  36th  in  the  perc^tage  of 
radio  ownership  among  its  families,  that 
while  40.3  per  cent  of  the  families  in 
the  United  States  owned  receiving  sets, 
in  Texas  the  percentage  was  only  18.6. 

The  questions  of  how  many  people 
owning  sets  actually  listen  in  and  at 
what  hours,  whether  the  sets  are  in 
good  condition,  and  what  pulling  power 
the  programs  have  are  discussed  fully 
with  authenticated  survey  figures  as  a 
basis. 

One  of  the  most  telling  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  is  that  there  are  only  four  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  the  state  possessing 
high-powered  equipment,  two  of  them 
in  Dallas  and  the  others  in  Ft.  Worth 
and  San  Antonio.  The  range  of  these 
stations  is  thoroughly  analyzed. 

The  booklet  has  five  maps  illustrating 
the  thesis.  One  shows  the  market  back¬ 
grounds  and  income  factors  of  the 
states.  Another  shows  by  counties  what 
percentage  of  families  do  not  own  re¬ 
ceiving  sets.  The  third  shows  primary, 
secondary  and  occasional  “listening 
areas,”  based  on  the  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  survey  for  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  The  fourth  presents 
the  number  of  radio  receiving  sets  in 
each  county.  The  number  of  sets  per 
100  persons  by  counties  is  shown  in  the 
last.  In  connection  with  the  fourth  map 
the  booklet  says:  “New  Jersey,  one- 
thirty-fifth  of  Texas  in  area  has  more 
than  twice  as  many  receiving  sets  as 
Texas.” 

An  appendix  carries  tabular  matter 
referred  to  in  the  text. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  first 
time  a  state  group  has  taken  up  the 
argument  against  radio  advertising  as 
it  relates  to  its  territory  in  so  much 
sp^ific  detail.  The  book  is  attractively 
printed,  and  has  been  distributed  arnong 
leading  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies.  S.  W.  Papert  is  president  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  which 
has  offices  in  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  (Thicago,  San 
Francisco  and  Dallas. 


VERDICT  OF  $12,500  IN 
LIBEL  REVERSED 


Correction  by  A.  P.  Should  Be  Ad¬ 
mitted  in  Evidence  to  Mitigate 
Claim,  Says  Appellate  Court 
in  Malone  Daily  Suit 


Reversing  a  $12,500  verdict  in  favor 
of  Harry  Goodrow  against  Malone 
(N.  Y.)  Telegram,  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
this  week  ruled  that  efforts  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  to  mitigate  dam¬ 
ages  in  an  alleged  libel  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  evidence  just  as  similar 
efforts  by  a  reporter  in  the  direct 
employ  of  a  defendant  newspaper 
would  be  admitted. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  directs  a  new  trial  in  the 
action  and  precludes  further  argument 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  unless  that 
court  permits  it.  The  decision  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  affect  also  the  status  of  two 
suits  brought  by  Goodrow  against  New 
York  .American  and  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press.  The  same  evidence  was 
offered  in  all  three  actions. 

(k)odrow  charged  his  reputation  was 
damaged  by  publication  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  story  to  the  effect  he  had 
been  suspended  from  his  job  as  customs 
officer  on  the  ground  he  had  taken 
smuggled  liquor  from  passengers  on 
trains  and  sold  it  for  his  own  profit. 
The  A.  P.  story  attributed  the  dismissal 
to  John  C.  Tulloch,  collector  of  the 
Port  of  Ogdensburg,  and  Goodrow’s 
superior. 

Sub.sequently,  the  A.P.  sent  a  “kill” 
and  correction  on  the  story,  but  the 
three  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  failed  to  change  the  original  story. 
In  defense.  Malone  Telegram  offered  as 
evidence  the  interview  of  an  A.P.  re¬ 
porter  with  Tulloch  bearing  out  that 
Goodrow  actually  had  been  dismissed  for 
other  causes.  The  trial  court  refused 
to  admit  this  evidence  which  was  aimed 
to  reduce  damages.  Justification  was 
not  attempted,  nor  was  there  any  claim 
of  malice  made  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  Appellate  Division  opinion  said: 
“Had  a  reporter  in  the  direct  employ 
of  the  defendant  interviewed  Tulloch, 
the  right  to  introduce  evidence  of  this 
character  would  have  been  clear.  There 
is  a  conflict  of  authority  when  the  in¬ 
terviewer  is  in  the  direct  employ  of  a 
news  gathering  agency,  with  only  a 
special  or  qualified  employment  by  the 
defendant  publisher. 

“A  practical  consideration  of  the 
present  day  methods  in  the  publishing 
by  daily  newspapers  of  dispatches  fur¬ 
nished  by  reputable  news  agencies  like 
the  Associate  Press  would  hardly  re¬ 
quire  the  most  prudent  of  publishers  to 
verify  the  honesty  of  the  A.P.  reporter. 
If  it  were  attempted,  the  time  con- 


GOLDEN  GLOVES  FINALS 

The  team  of  amateur  boxers  who 
won  in  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
Golden  Gloves  tournament,  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  meet  the 
finalists  of  the  New  York  bouts,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Daily  News  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
March  28.  The  Chicago  team  was  to 
come  to  New  York  the  end  of  this 
week.  Arch  Ward,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  is  director  of  the  Chicago 
group.  - 
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NEW  DAILY  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  Covington  (Va.)  News,  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  made  its  first  appearance  re¬ 
cently.  Robert  M.  Burnette  is  editor, 
and  C.  J.  McDonald  business  manager. 
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sumed  would  transform  the  news  item 
into  history. 

“The  defendant  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  care  exercised  by  the  in¬ 
terviewer  in  the  direct  employ  of  the 
A.P.  of  which  it  is  a  member.  The 
plaintiff  was  suspended  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  customs  inspector  at  the  time 
stated  in  the  article,  and  later  was 
removed.  The  evidence  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  charges  made  against  him 
at  the  time  of  his  suspension  and  for 
which  he  was  removed,  was  excluded. 
If  these  facts  gave  some  color  of  verity 
to  the  statements  contained  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  article,  plaintiff  would  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  damages 
as  if  his  reputation  was  beyond  unfavor¬ 
able  criticism  or  comment.  The  evi¬ 
dence  should  have  been  received.” 


MONOTYPE  ELECTS  TREASURE  I NE^ 


Wilfred  Bancroft  !•  Named  to  Si;, 
ceed  the  Late  J.  C.  Clenuner 

Wilfred  Bancroft  formerly  assistai, 
treasurer  of  the  Stillwater  WorsW 
Mills,  Harrisville,  R.  I.,  has  been  eltctei 
treasurer  of  the  Lanston  Monotype  Mi 
chine  Company,  succeeding  the  U 
Joel  C.  Clemmer. 


Mr.  Bancroft  was  with  Monotn.1 
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SET  DAILY  BY  HAND 

When  a  storm  disrupted  the  power 
and  telephone  lines,  March  14,  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  Nnvs-Virginian, 
was  forced  to  use  a  gasoline  engine  to 
run  the  press,  and  the  composing  room 
force  set  the  daily  by  hand.  Louis 
Spilman,  editor  and  publisher,  obtained 
Associated  Press  dispatches  for  the 
Monday  edition  after  he  fought  his  way 
to  Charlotteville  where  at  the  office  of 
the  Progress,  another  Associated  Press 
paper,  telephone  connections  had  been 
established.  The  daily  was  in  the  mail 
and  on  the  street,  Monday  afternoon, 
less  than  an  hour  late. 


from  1902  to  1916,  and  was  for  tag 
years  its  general  sales  manager. 
left  to  become  general  manager  of  tht 
Slaterville  (R.  I.)  Finishing  Compm 
and  in  1919  went  to  the  HarrisTiji 
company. 

His  father,  J.  Sellers  Bancroft,  Wj 
with  Monotype  for  many  years,  aa 
was  treasurer  of  the  company  at  tht 
time  of  his  death  in  1919. 


ROBINSON  CITY  EDITOR 

Lewey  Robinson  has  been  made  dft 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Pjjj, 


F.  R.  QUICK  TRANSFERRED 

F.  R.  Quick  formerly  secretary  and 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  where  he  will  special¬ 
ize  in  automotive  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising. 


EDINBURG  REVIEW  SOLD 

The  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Review  was 
recently  acquired  from  M.  Mclllheney, 
publisher  for  the  past  four  years,  by 
S.  M.  McWhorter,  formerly  busine^s 
manager  of  the  paper. 


Newspapers  that  hdve  come  down  through  the  yearsl 


John  Hancock  Governed  the  Bay  State 
When  the  Eagle’s  Forerunner  Was  Bom 
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In  the  Days  of  the  Whig  Party 


The  Berkshire  Eagle  is  a  successor  to 
the  Western  Star,  later  called  Berk¬ 
shire  Star— one  of  the  earliest  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  In  1834  the  name 
Massachusetts  Eagle  was  adopted. 

The  Eagle  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  The  Whig  Party.  Later  It  became 
the  pioneer  Republican  newspaper  of 
the  Berkshlres,  supporting  the  Parties 
first  candidate  tor  President — John  C. 
Fremont. 

This  newspaper  is  another  of  the 
old-timers  operating  today  with  most 
modern  equipment,  including  Wo<w 
Dry  Mats,  adopted  in  1918 — a  recogni¬ 
tion  very  pleasing  to  us. 
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Press  Called  “Soundest  Prop  of  Our  National  Freedom” 
By  Marlen  Pew  in  Address  at  Newspaper  Service 
Luncheon  in  Indianapolis 
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(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Isdianapolis,  Mar.  24 — More  than 
250  Indiana  newspaper  executives  and 
(jmloyes,  advertisers,  students  and  other 
ptfjons  interested,  heard  Marlen  E. 

editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
characterize  the  American  press  as  the 
soundest  prop  of  our  national  freedom 
and  most  dependable  guide  to  progress’’ 
ai  an  address  here  today. 

Mr.  Pew  addressed  a  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  In- 
lianapolis  on  the  subject  “Newspaper 
Stnnce  to  America.”  Invitations  to 
the  general  public,  and  particularly  to 
io$e  interested  in  the  newspaper  and 
idtertising  fields,  brought  employes  of 
it  ^torial,  advertising,  circulation, 
yness  and  other  departments  of  all 
it  Indianapolis  newspapers,  as  well  as 
my  persons  engaged  in  commercial 

iwtising.  . 

Russell  C.  Rottger  of  the  Indiana 
M  Telephone  Company,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club,  presided,  and 
idn^  Sullivan,  advertising  manager 
of  L  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  department  store, 
ns  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Pew  was  introduced  by  Hilton 
Brown  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 
‘'5  expressed  an  appreciation  of  the 
ipealcer’s  contribution  to  American 
:malism. 

Seated  at  the  speakers’  table  were 
T.  Carroll,  business  manager  of 
[lllndianapolis  News;  B.  F.  Lawrence, 
laeral  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
ir;  Earl  Baker,  business  manager  of 
it  Indianapolis  Times;  John  C.  Mel- 
*0,  author,  former  newspaperman  and 
50W  engaged  in  publicity  work  for  the 
UkDand  United  Company;  Mr.  Pew, 
Ur.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Rottger 
ffld  Charles  Groomes,  business  manager 
i  Editor  &  Publisher.  Among  the 
Indiana  editors  from  outside  Indianapo- 
Eswho  attended  were  Edward  H.  Har¬ 
ris  of  the  Richmond  Palladium-Item, 
ad  W.  W.  Aiken  of  the  Franklin  Eve- 
Star. 

The  Indianapolis  News,  Star,  and 
Times  all  join^  the  Advertising  Club 
■  sponsoring  the  meeting,  and  as  their 
■rt  in  inviting  the  general  public, 
tarried  quarter-page  advertisements 
ednesday  featuring  Mr.  Pew's 
-•.iraiH'i-, 

Mr.  Pew  pleaded  for  a  maintenance 
t»  newspaper  advertising  rates  and 
that  the  press  as  a  unit  stand 
against  advertisers’  demands  for  a 
inward  revision. 


>riei:ifically  attacking  the  theory  be- 
"d  the  demands  of  Lee  Bristol,  presi- 
■t  of  the  Association  of  National 
'■ertisers,  and  D.  F.  Kelly,  president 
i  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
■r.  Pew  asserted  that  “the  time  has 
-it  come  when  editorial  public  duty 
'^1  be  sunk  to  accommodate  the  economy 


of  persons  who  are  only  thinking  sel¬ 
fishly.”  He  pointed  out  that  argu¬ 
ments  for  lower  advertising  rates  on 
the  premise  that  prices  of  commodities 
have  been  generally  lowered  were  un¬ 
tenable  because  the  press  could  not 
deviate  from  its  editorial  standard 
without  irremedial  harm  to  the  people 
and  the  country. 

Referring  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Bristol,  the  speaker  said: 

“Mr.  Bristol  is  ‘sorry,’  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  that  there  are  some  publishers 
who  have  not  reduced  their  costs  of 
labor,  supplies,  editorial  content  and 
overhead,  sorry  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  have  not  cut  the  wages 
of  employes,  or  thrown  them  out  into 
the  streets,  or  stopped  building  and 
equipping  plants,  or  eliminated  some 
of  the  editorial  content  so  that  the 
reader  might  know  less  than  usual  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world  in  this  animated 
.season  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Sorry, 
indeed,  but  only  because  this  gentleman 
wants  to  buy  his  space  for  a  little  less 
money.  What  cares  Mr.  Bristol  for 
the  fate  of  the  nation,  for  the  public 
responsibilities  of  the  press,  for  the 
spread  of  literacy,  information,  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  the  right  of  men  to  their 
jobs  and  decent  pay,  for  the  right  of  the 
editor  to  address  his  reader  in  adequate 
space?  There  is  deep  sophistry  in  Mr. 
Bristol’s  contention  that  because  of  re¬ 
duced  potential  buying  power  (his  guess 
is  20  per  cent)  that  advertising  rates 
must  come  down,  presumably  also  20 
per  cent.  Newspapers  do  not  sell  poten¬ 
tial  buying  power,  except  inferentially. 
They  proved  this  when  they  did  not  put 
horizontal  rate  increases  into  effect 
when  commodity  prices  sky-rocketed 
during  the  inflation.  They  do  sell  space 
and  circulation  and  journalistic  char¬ 
acter  and  if  the  toothpaste  and  shaving 
cream  business  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
page  in  these  piping  times,  it  will  have 
to  be  contented  with  a  half  page,  or  a 
column  or  six-inches  single.  What  these 
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men  ask  is  that  the  newspapers  that 
paced  their  success  in  previous  years 
now  carry  them  on  their  shoulders  and 
by  doing  so  impoverish  themselves.” 

“The  rank  and  file  of  newspapers 
across  the  land,”  Mr.  Pew  said,  “have 
not,  though  badgered  on  many  sides, 
allowed  their  quality  in  public  service 
to  dwindle  and  cave  in.  They  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  audacious 
apostles  of  reaction  and  futility.  The 
advertising  business  is,  of  course,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
press,  but  still  it  is  not  the  main  object 
of  the  newspaper  business.” 

To  submit  to  the  advertisers’  demands 
would  be  a  “perilous  business,”  the 
speaker  said,  adding; 

“It  might  be  possible  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  carry  much  less  advertising, 
and  survive  the  blow.  He  could  cur¬ 
tail  his  newsprint  consumption,  which 
is  within  $5  per  ton  as  costly  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  cut  composition  and 
other  important  costs,  including  distri¬ 
bution.  And  then  again,  if  he  were  sure 
that  his  linage  volume  could  be  sus¬ 
tained  or  increased,  he  might  in  in¬ 
stances  decrease  his  line  rate  and 
survive.  But  I  tell  you  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  reduces  rates  and  also  suffers 
linage  losses,  as  he  has  done  and  is 
bound  to  do,  is  a  reckless  manager  and 
in  most  cases  his  act  would  certainly 
lead  to  disaster.  He  can’t  lose  linage 
and  cut  rates  and  live  and  that  is  what 
unreasonable  men  are  asking.” 

Mr.  Pew  answered  critics  of  news¬ 
paper  circulations,  particularly  P.  L. 
Thomson,  president  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  who.se  demand  for  cir¬ 
culation  deflation  on  “a  basis  of  genuine 
reader  interest  and  measurable  buying 
power,”  was  considered,  in  these  words : 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
have  newspapers  been  so  well  policed 
to  protect  advertisers.  Mr.  Thomson 
complains  that  newspaper  advertising 
was  less  productive  during  the  past 
year.’  He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that 
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nearly  every  business  declined  in  the 
time  he  specifies.  .  .  . 

“I  say  that  Mr.  Thomson  takes  a 
small  view  of  the  newspaper  business 
and  I  thank  heaven  that  his  type  of 
mind  is  not  governing  the  press  of  this 
country.  Admitting  instances  of  arti¬ 
ficial  circulation  promotion  about  which 
some  advertisers  may  justifiably  com¬ 
plain,  the  broad  view  is  that  American 
newspaper  circulation  enterprise  is  gen¬ 
erally  wholesome  .  .  .  and  it  is  the 
most  powerful  cultural  force  of  the 
modern  day  in  any  land,  with  epic  re¬ 
sults  in  behalf  of  the  economic,  as  well 
as  the  political  and  social  welfare  of 
the  nation.  A  literate,  well-informed 
people,  the  rich,  middle-class  and  poor 
on  a  common  plane  of  understanding, 
is  for  instance  a  newspaper  object  more 
worthy  of  attainment  than  fine-cut  sta¬ 
tistics  to  decide  minute  advertising 
value.  Such  carping  criticisms  illus¬ 
trate  a  shockingly  limited  view  of  the 
great  American  picture.” 
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A  shining  color 
comic  that  has 
won  wide  fame 
in  a  very  short 
time — the  work 
of  E.  E.  Martin, 
“Boots  And  Her 
Buddies”  artist. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 


1200  W.  3rd  Si.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOOD  NEWSIII 

.  .  f  passenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  The 

Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

"rA«  Nawepaptr  Iowa  DapanJa  Upon” 

240,844  Daily  A.B.C. 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr,  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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DAILY’S  TEN- YEAR  FARM  PROGRAM 
ADDED  MILLIONS  TO  CROP  VALUES 


$500,000  Spent  By  Minneapolis  Tribune  In  Diversification 
Drive — Steady  Barrage  of  Educational  Articles  Used 
— Business  Men  Cooperated 


The  story  of  the  inception  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
10-year  campaign  to  educate  farmers  in 
the  section  to 


W.  J.  McNallt 


diversify  their 
crops  and  produce 
was  told  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
recently  by  W.  J. 
McNally,  Trib¬ 
une  chief  editorial 
writer,  in  New 
York  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

When  Fred¬ 
erick  Murphy, 
T  ribune  publisher, 
first  acquired  the 
paper  in  1921,  Mr. 
McNally  said,  he 


found  agricultural  conditions  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  chaotic  state.  The  farmers  who 
had  prospered  during  the  war  because  of 
the  artificial  foreign  demand  for  farm 
products  were  nearly  bankrupt.  What 
crops  they  raised  they  could  find  no 
market  for ;  their  credit  was,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  very  poor,  and 
a  senseless  misunderstanding  between 
farmers  and  business  men  had  come 
into  existence. 

Mr.  Murphy  decided  to  go  into  the 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  for 
all  the  Tribune  was  worth.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  already  in  existence  but  it 
lacked  leadership  and  seemed  to  get 
nowhere.  The  Tribune  assumed  that 
leadership,  and  the  enormous  job  of 
fusing  the  forces  that  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  of  educating  farmers  with¬ 
out  antagonizing  them,  and  of  lifting 
the  trade  area  from  bankruptcy  to  sol¬ 
vency  was  undertaken. 

In  the  ten  years  the  Tribune  spent 
nearly  $500,000  to  attain  this  end.  In 
many  respects,  Mr.  McNally  said,  it  was 
an  enheartening  piece  of  work,  and  in 
other  ways  it  was  discouraging.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  not  the  kind  of  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  readers  took  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  :  there  certainly  was  nothing  spec¬ 
tacular  about  it.  It  was  a  case  of 
slow  plodding  and  plugging,  employing 
sledge-hammer  repetition  week  after 
week,  month  after  month.  The  educa¬ 
tional  side  was  brought  out  on  the 
weekly  farm  page  conducted  by  C.  F. 
Collisson,  agricultural  editor,  and  in¬ 
sistently  emphasized  on  the  editorial 
page.  The  news,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  news,  went  into  the  regular  news 
columns,  often  on  the  front  page. 

The  main  thing  the  Tribune  cam¬ 
paigned  for,  besides  educating  the 
farmers,  was  to  bring  business  in  line 
with ‘the  movement,  and  to  impress  non- 
agricultural  groups  with  the  vital  need 
for  cooperation  with  agriculture.  Im¬ 
proved  farm  conditions  would  make 


business  better  for  everyone,  was  the 
argument  presented,  and  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  impress  the  logic  of  this, 
although  it  took  long  tedious  work. 

A  turning  point  in  the  Tribune  cam¬ 
paign  came  when  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  was  formed,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  grain  farmer 
without  money  or  credit  to  purchase 
livestock  and  diversify  his  wares.  The 
bankers  cooperated  closely  with  the 
newspaper  in  this  activity.  Not  only 
was  credit  extended  to  the  farmers  by 
the  Credit  Corporation,  but  tlie  small 
town  bankers  now  went  out  of  their 
way  to  meet  farmers’  emergencies  which 
rose  continually. 

The  Tribune  became  the  clearing 
house  for  the  new  economic  order.  But 
that  was  only  one  part  of  its  job.  Farm 
experts  from  far  and  near,  men  who 
had  experience  and  in  whom  the 
farmers  could  have  confidence,  were 
brought  in — not  to  write  long  disserta¬ 
tions  for  the  farm  page,  but  in  some 
instances  actually  to  get  out  into  the 
field  and  show  the  farmer  how  things 
might  be  done  better.  During  the  open 
months  from  16  to  18  men  employed  by 
the  Tribune  would  be  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  section  working  with  the 
farmers,  spreading  the  doctrine  of  di¬ 
versification,  introducing  purebred  sires, 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual  dairy  cow.  Axel  Hansen,  a 
livestock  expert,  had  a  prominent  part 
in  this  work.  Emil  Boie,  a  banker, 
acted  as  liaison  between  the  farmer  and 
the  banker.  The  railroads  contributed 
transportation.  Luncheon  clubs  and 
civic  and  semi-civic  organizations  took 
part  in  the  program.  Lecturers  were 
sent  out  to  address  farmer  gatherings. 

It  is  a  continuing  program,  Mr. 
Nally  said,  and  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
pleted,  but  the  results  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed  have  been  tangible  enough  to 
indicate  to  the  T  ribune  and  to  the 
population  of  the  area  in  which  it  cir¬ 
culates  that  it  is  the  correct  answer  to 
an  all-important  problem. 

The  results  have  been  told  time  and 
time  again  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Collisson,  the  farm  editor,  and  others 
in  extensive  lecture  trips  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  McNally  pointed  out 
that  while  the  national  agricultural  in¬ 
come  in  1931  had  failed  to  show  any 
increase  over  1911,  Minnesota  in  1931 
showed  a  61  per  cent  increase  over  1911. 
The  fact  that  wheat  acreage  in  the 
state  had  dropped  from  nine  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  total  wheat  acreage  in 
1911  to  two  per  cent  in  1931,  he  also 
cited  as  eloquent  evidence  of  what  the 
Tribune  has  helped  bring  about. 

“The  reaction  of  the  east  to  our  farm 
program,’’  Mr.  McNally  said,  "has  been 
sympathetic  and  helpful.  One  reason 
for  this,  I  think,  is  that  the  business 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
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interests  are  more  inclined  to  think  of 
agriculture  as  a  basic  industry  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  past.  Another 
reason  is  that  they  are  skeptical  about 
‘quack’  legislation  on  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  and  our  program  seems  to  them 
so  sound  economically  that  it  appeals  to 
their  business  sense. 

“The  depression  has  brought  people 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  economic  life 
should  be  based  on  some  sort  of  plan. 
Everybody  is  coming  out  with  a  plan. 
Most  of  them  are  on  a  large  national 
scale.  And  our  planning,  which  has 
been  on  a  regional  scale,  fits  into  the 
public  consciousness.” 

Mr.  McNally  referred  to  the  fact 
that  a  similar  program  to  the  Tribune’s 
was  being  worked  out  in  the  Southeast, 
the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Economic  Conference  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  last  December,  and  that 
several  newspapers  are  vigorously  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  campaign.  The  Tribune’s 
plan,  he  said,  was  worked  out  in  regard 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  northwest, 
but  with  certain  modifications  might 
be  operable  anywhere. 

“The  basic  idea,”  he  said,  “is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  less  precarious  and  more  firmly- 
foundationed  agriculture,  one  that  can 
‘take  punishment’  in  untoward  times, 
and  one  that  is  built  on  a  foundation 
firm  enough  to  stand  up  under  periodic 
stress.” 

Mr.  McNally  has  been  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  since  1914,  joining 
the  paper  as  editorial  writer  a  year  after 
obtaining  his  Master’s  degree  from 
Harvard.  He  was  an  overseas  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  paper  in  1919  and 
1920,  and  drama  editor  from  1923  to 
1929,  when  he  became  chief  editorial 
writer.  He  is  the  author  of  a  novel, 
“The  Barb,”  published  in  1923,  and  is 
now  writing  another  book  which  will 
be  published  by  Putnam’s  this  year. 


13%  OF  HOMES  BIG  RADin 
COVERAGE 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL  MOVES 

A.  J.  Norris  Hill  Co.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  recently  opened  larger 
quarters  in  the  Call  Bldg.,  74  New 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


hook-up,  at  the  best  hour  in,  say,  tl* 
central  or  eastern  time  zone,  and' at 
ploy  nutstanding  talent. 

“Any  other  hour,  any  lesser  prt 
gram,  would  reduce  this  possjijj 
coverage. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising  survr 
disclosed  one  item  of  information  tk 
has  been  little  sought  before-^ 
‘listener  consciousness’  of  the  adve 
tising  program. 

“To  the  question,  ‘What  is  the  prt 
gram  supposed  to  advertise?’  twt 
thirds  who  were  listening  replied  ik' 
they  did  not  know. 

“Assuming  that  the  other  third  aj. 
swered  accurately  (which  was  not  con- 
pletely  checked,  although  errors  wat 
discovered) ,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  message  of  any  particular 
broadcast  penetrated  to  a  comparative!; 
small  group.  Whether  we  take  the 
‘best  station,’  or  perhaps  more  practi¬ 
cally,  the  theoretical  maximum  lists:, 
ing  to  a  single  program,  we  find  tha; 
effective  circulation  did  not  exceed  three 
or  four  out  of  each  100. 

“There  is  a  real,  a  physical  diffs 
ence,  in  the  mediums  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  advertiser.  When  people 
are  listening  to  a  radio  program  the; 
are,  in  theory,  concentrating  their  at¬ 
tention  on  it ;  if,  then,  two-thirds  oi 
them  are  not  conscious  of  the  advs 
tising  message  which  that  program  o 
intended  to  convey,  a  fact  of  new  sig¬ 
nificance  is  disclosed.  An  advertisemea 
read  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  is  dei- 
nitely  registered  in  the  reader's  con¬ 
sciousness. 

‘‘.Again  if  ten  advertisers  buy  eqa 
space  in  a  newspaper  or  a  magaziit, 
each  has  an  equal  chance  of  bek 
seen  and  read;  whereas,  if  they  all po 
chase  time  on  the  air,  at  the  ssa 
period,  only  one  of  the  ten  can  roc 
any  individual.” 


Ad 


It  doesn*t  make  any  difference  whether  a 
newspaper  is  a  metropolitan,  medium 
sized,  or  small  town  daily.  They  all  can, 
and  many  do,  definitely  cut  typesetting 


machine  operating  costs  by  using 
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advertising  Agencies 


AA.A.A.  TO  DISCUSS 

trends  in  selling 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Nyatrom,  Floyd  Parsons, 
Walter  Hoving,  and  W.  L.  Day  on 
Program  for  Convention  at 
Washington  April  14-15 

“New  Trends  in  Merchandising  and 
Distribution”  will  be  the  general  theme 
of  the  open  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  at 
its  fifteenth  annual  convention  April 
14-15  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  open  sesison  will  be  held  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  14,  with  agency 
officials,  publishers,  and  others  associ¬ 
ate  with  advertising  in  attendance 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  annual 
dinner  for  members  and  invited  guests 
sill  be  held  that  evening.  Sessions  for 
members  only  will  be  held  Thursday 
morning  and  Friday,  with  the  election 
of  officers  to  be  held  at  a  business 
meeting  Friday. 

Four  speakers  are  on  the  program 
for  the  open  session,  in  addition  to 
C  D.  Newell,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  A.A.A.A.  and  president  of  the 
.Vewell-Eramett  Company,  New  York. 
Dr,  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  School  of 
Marketing,  Columbia  University,  will 
speak  on  “Shifting  Channels  of  Distri¬ 
bution” ;  Floyd  Parsons,  economist  and 
associate  editor  of  Advertising  &  Sell¬ 
ing,  will  discuss  “New  Products  for 
Tomorrow’s  Markets”;  and  Walter 
Hoving,  vice-president  and  merchandise 
manager  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New 
York  department  store,  will  speak  on 
“Opportunities  for  Creative  Merchan¬ 
dising  as  Seen  by  the  Retail  Store.” 
The  concluding  address  will  be  given  by 
W.  L  Day,  vice-president  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  speaking 
on  “The  Agency  Deals  With  Changes 
in  Merchandising  and  Distribution.” 

Plans  for  the  convention  are  being 
worked  out  by  a  committee  composed 
of  Chairman  Newell;  President  John 
Benson  of  the  A.A.A.A. ;  Kenneth 
Groesbeck,  vice-president  of  McCann- 
F.rickson  Inc.,  Carleton  L.  Spier,  copy 
chief  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc. ;  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company ; 
Stei^'art  L.  Mims,  vice-president  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company ;  H.  H. 
Kynett,  partner  in  the  Aitkin-Kynett 
Company;  and  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.A..\.A. 


Form  Art  Service 

William  L.  Caffrey,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  and  W.  R.  Peters, 
formerly  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan,  have  formed  an  advertising  art 
service  at  S6  West  45th  Street,  New 
York. 


J.  A.  HenckeU,  Inc.,  to  Baer 

J.  A.  Henckels,  Inc.,  New  York  im¬ 
porter  and  manufacturer  of  “Twin 
Brand”  cutlery,  has  appointed  Joseph 
E.  Baer,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  conduct  a 
marketing  campaign. 

Appointed  for  Valspar 

Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Valentine  &  Co., 
New  York,  for  Valspar  paint  and 
tarnish. 


Candy  Account  Placed 

Shotwell  Manufacturing  Company, 
^'cago,  candy  maker,  has  appointed 
the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  to  handle  its  advertising. 


Silver  King  to  Gunnison 

John  Wanamaker  has  appointed  Stan¬ 
ly  West  44th 

Street.  New  York  City,  as  advertising 
counsel  for  Silver  King  golf  balls. 

Caples  Company  Named 

The  Caples  Company,  New  York, 
been  appointed  by  the  Norfolk- 
t'ortsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
fondle  resort  and  industrial  advertising. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


William  R.  Needham 


WHEN  Needham  &  Grohmann 
launched  their  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City  early  in  1931,  they 
determined  upon  specializing  in  hotel 
advertising,  both  members  of  the  firm 
being  well  fortified  by  experience  in 
this  branch  of  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion. 

William  R.  Needham  became  King  of 
Kopy  then  and  there.  He  is  one  of  the 
first  two  graduates  of  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  first  four-year  course  in  hotel 
administration,  in  1925.  Leaving  Cor¬ 
nell,  he  went  abroad  and  spent  half  a 
year  studying  hotel  systems.  On  his 
return,  he  journeyed  west  and  managed 
a  resort  hotel,  and  that  proved  to  him 
he  knew  something  about  hostelries, 
inns,  road  houses,  and  suchlike. 

In  1926-1927  he  did  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  leaving  that 
berth  late  in  ’27  to  hook  up  with  the 
Ahrens  Publications — Hotel  Manage¬ 
ment,  National  Hotel  Review,  Institu¬ 
tional  Jobber.  Here  he  put  in  three 
years  as  promotion  manager  and  also 
was  editor  of  Institutional  Jobber  when 
he  left  the  Ahrens  organization  and 
joined  Harry  Latz,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency.  ’ 

Needham  spent  a  year  in  France  with 
the  United  States  Army  in  1918.  He 
goes  in  for  considerable  swimming, 
tennis,  and  motoring,  and  enjoys  read¬ 
ing  and  “talkies.”  Just  to  make  the 
record  complete,  he  was  born  at  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.,  on  Aug.  25,  1899. 


Chambers  Officers  Form  Agency 

A  new  advertising  agency  under  the 
name  of  Stone,  Stevens  &  Lill,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized  in  New  Orleans  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Chambers  Agency,  Inc., 
which  is  being  dissolved.  Offices  are 
at  720  Whitney  Building.  Roger  T. 
Stone,  for  the  last  year  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Chambers  Agency,  is 
president  of  the  new  firm.  Lawrence 
H.  Stevens,  formerly  general  manager 
of  Chambers,  is  vice-president  of  the 
new  agency,  and  Harborough  L.  Lill, 
vice-president  of  the  old  agency,  holds 
the  same  place  with  the  new  one. 
Coryell  McKinney  is  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Margot  Burvant,  for  many 
years  space  buyer  of  the  Chambers 
.Agency,  and  Harry  Hereford,  also  of 
the  Qiambers  organization,  is  art 
director.  _ _ 

W.  B.  Schmidt  Join*  Geyer  Co. 

Werner  B.  Schmidt,  formerly  of 
Felix  G.  &  Werner  R.  Schmidt,  adver¬ 
tising  illustrators,  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  Geyer  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
as  art  director.  Walter  P.  Lloyd  con¬ 
tinues  as  art  director  of  the  company’s 
New  York  office. 


Townsend  Joins  Noyes 

George  Townsend  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  direct  mail  department  of 
the  Earl  C.  Noyes  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  with  Lan- 
teen  Laboratories,  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  and  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising. 


NEW  INSURANCE  COPY 


Three  Illinois  Cities  Used  A*  Test 
By  Automobile  Agency 

An  innovation  in  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  selling  and  a  newcomer  in  adver¬ 
tising  made  its  appearance  this  week  in 
a  test  campaign  in  three  Illinois  dailies. 

The  drive,  which  is  to  continue  m 
three  cities  until  next  June,  features 
automobile  insurance  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Allstate  Insurance  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Copy,  averaging  three  and  four  col¬ 
umns  by  200  lines,  is  appearing  in  the 
Rockford  Register-Republic  and  Star, 
Peoria  Star  and  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal.  A  different  copy  appeal 
is  being  made  in  each  city.  One  theme 
deals  with  the  fear  element,  and  is  to 
be  featured  by  comparative  large  dis¬ 
play  copy  and  fewer  insertions.  The 
second  appeal  is  that  of  20  per  cent 
savings  made  possible  by  doing  away 
with  salesmen’s  commissions.  This  will 
be  medium-sized  copy  with  regular 
weekly  insertions.  The  third  appeal 
deals  with  Sears’  reputation  as  a  firm 
and  will  be  in  smaller  display  space, 
but  more  frequently  used. 

The  copy  theme  is  designed  to  do  a 
straight  selling  job  and  includes  a  cou¬ 
pon  with  each  advertisement.  The 
campaign  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chicago. 

Foreign  Accounts  to  Ayer 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  following  for¬ 
eign  advertisng  accounts :  Pneumodc. 
Ltd.,  distributors  of  Pneumode  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners,  to  be  advertised  through¬ 
out  the  British  Isles.  Gessy  Soal,  to 
be  advertised  in  Brazil.  Associated 
Electrical  Industries,  an  association 
of  American  and  German  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Mazda  lamps  in  Brazil,  to 
use  national  advertising.  Tomas  & 
Cia,  distributors  of  Kelvinator  refrig¬ 
erators  for  the  Argentine  republic. 

Buggeln  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Moves 

Buggeln  &  Smith,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  moved  to  new  offices  at  2 
West  46th  street,  where  it  will  have 
double  the  space  of  its  old  quarters  at 
285  Madi.son  Avenue.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  November,  1930, 
by  C.  H.  Smith  and  Robert  H.  Buggeln. 

Sperling  Program  Chairman 

I.  1.  Sperling,  assistant  vice-president 
of  Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Financial 
.Advertisers  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  program  chairman  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  annual  convention  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  Sept.  12-15. 

To  Introduce  Ta-Bowl 

The  Hazard  Advertising  Corporation 
of  New  York  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Turner  &  Seymour  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  to  direct 
the  advertising  introduction  of  a  new 
table  bowling  game  to  be  known  as 

Ta-Bowl.  - - 

Glover  Account  to  Lesan 

The  H.  Clay  Glover  Company,  119 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  appointed 
the  H.  E.  Lesan  agency  of  New  York 
to  handle  its  advertising  of  Glover’s 
Imperial  Dog  Remedies  and  Glover’s 
Imperial  Mange  Medicine  for  human 

use.  - 

Diller  Opens  Own  Office 

A.  W.  Diller  has  resigned  from  the 
Blackman  Company,  New  York,  and  has 
taken  offices  at  122  East  42d  street. 
New  York,  for  a  business  as  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel.  He  will  continue  certain 
special  work  for  the  Blackman  company. 

Cabot  Agency  Chosen 

The  S.  S.  Pierce  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  large  firm  of  grocers  and  importers, 
has  appointed  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston  agency,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Cafe  des  Invalides. 

Ice  Account  to  Ingalls 

Ingalls-Advertising,  Boston  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  the  New  England  Ice 
Dealers  Association. 


NEW  KRAFT-PHENIX  COPY 

300  Dailies  to  Be  Used  to  Introduce 
Old  English  Cheese 

Introduction  of  a  new  Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese  Corporation  product,  Kraft 
Creamed  Old  English  Cheese,  will  be 
made  in  large  display  advertisements  in 
approximately  300  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  beginning  early 
in  April,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

Concurrent  with  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  two  other  Kraft-Phenix  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  will  be  released  to 
newspapers.  One  is  to  announce  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
Kitchen-Fresh  mayonnaise;  the  other 
introducing  Kraft  Oven-Ready  Biscuits. 
Dailies  in  key  cities  will  be  used. 

The  cheese  campaign,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  1,000,  600  and  360  line  copy,  is 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  history  of  food  advertising. 
Copy,  color,  theme  and  character  are 
“Old  English.”  Quaint  English  phrases 
will  be  used  to  describe  the  new  cheese. 
The  central  figure  of  the  art  is  an  old 
English  gentleman,  reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  “Ye  Cheshire  Cheese.” 

The  whimsical  nature  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  marks  a  new  departure  for  the 
Kraft  company.  The  half-pound  pack¬ 
age  has  a  wrapper  of  distinctive  Old 
English  design.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Chicago,  is  releasing  the 
copy.  - 

Thompson  Aeronautical  Appoints 

Coincident  with  moving  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  Cleveland  to  Municipal 
Airport,  Detroit,  the  Thompson  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation  has  appointed 
Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit,  its 
advertising  counsel.  The  Thompson  in¬ 
terests  also  control  the  Transamerican 
Airlines  Corporation,  operating  air  mail, 
e.xpress  and  passenger  airlines  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region.  The  Transameri¬ 
can  Airlines  advertising  will  also  be 
placed  by  Bement  Incorjiorated.  Class 
magazines,  outdoor,  radio,  and  direct 
mail  will  he  used.  The  Bement  agency 
has  moved  from  3-143  General  Motors 
Building  to  7-161  General  Motors 
Building,  taking  enlarged  and  improved 
quarters. - 

Forgie  Joins  Summers-Gardner 

Norton  E.  Forgie,  formerly  with 
Moss-Chase  Company,  Buffalo,  and 
Lyddon,  Hanford,  &  Kimball,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  a  vice-president  of 
Summers-Gardner,  Inc.,  Buffalo  agency. 
The  Summers-Gardner  agency  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Enterpri.se  Oil  Company,  Buffalo,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Duplex  Marine  engine 
oils  and  other  special  motor  lubricants. 
Newspapers,  trade  papers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 

Grand  Rapid*  Agency  Move* 

The  Allen  W.  Church  agency,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recently  moved  its 
offices  from  501  Grand  Rapids  Trust 
Building  to  206  Grand  Rapids  Savings 
Bank  Building. 

Boston  Agency  Appointed 

Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  F.  S.  Pitts  Company,  New 
England  distributors  of  Majestic  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator. 

Havana  Daily  Cut*  Rates 

El  Mundo,  daily  newspaper  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba,  has  announced  through  its 
United  States  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  in  rates  effective  March  1. 


Dedham  Nurseries  Appoint* 

The  Dedham  Nurseries,  Inc.,  of  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  have  appointed  the  Mitchell 
Company  of  Boston  to  direct  their  ad¬ 
vertising  account. 

R.  D.  Northrop  Appointed 

The  R.  D.  Northrup  Company  agency, 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  account  of  the  Leather 
Insole  Institute  of  Boston. 


Holian  Joins  Agency 

Frank  L.  Holian,  formerly  of  the  old 
Netv  York  World,  is  now  with  W.  W. 
Sharpe  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Not  since  the  early  days  of  the 
“Keep  that  Schoolgirl  complexion” 
slogan,  has  any  Palmolive  soap  ad¬ 
vertising  reflected  itself  in  dealer 
activity  as  has  the  current  “test  tube” 
campaign  now  appearing  in  more  than 
200  daily  newspapers,  according  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company.  Unusually  large  orders  for 
window  and  store  display  material  have 
been  necessary,  and  accelerated  retail 
sales  are  reported. 

The  campaign,  prepared  by  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  includes  two 
series  of  advertisements  appearing  con¬ 
currently.  One  series  features  “news 
from  the  beauty  shops,”  reported  by 
Julia  Foster,  one  of  several  young 
woman  who  devote  their  time  to  seek¬ 
ing  beauty  hints  for  Palmolive.  Other 
advertisements  feature  “tragic  skin”  as 
a  handicap  to  women  otherwise  beauti¬ 
ful.  Magnified  “close-ups”  of  faces  are 
used  to  stress  the  value  of  olive  oil  in 
keeping  skin  beautiful. 

Prominent  throughout  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  is  the  picture  of  a  six- 
inch  test  tube  with  an  affidavit  from 
N.  N.  Dalton,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  production,  to  the  effect  that  the  tube 
contains  the  exact  amount  of  olive  oil 
that  goes  into  every  10-cent  cake  of 
Palmolive  soap. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  “test  tube” 
copy  began  shortly  after  a  report  cast¬ 
ing  doubt  on  the  amount  of  olive  oil 
used  had  appeared  in  a  handbook  cir¬ 
culated  by  Consumers  Research,  or¬ 
ganization  of  skeptics  on  business  and 
advertising.  No  word  of  confirmation 
or  denial  comes  from  the  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive-Peet  Company  to  indicate  that  the 
advertising  theme  is  a  reply  to  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Research  report,  however.  The 
copy  simply  asks  the  question.  “Can 
you  get  enough  olive  oil  in  soap?”  and 
gives  its  answer. 

Beside  using  the  test  tube  in  adver¬ 
tising,  the  company  provided  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  sealed  tubes,  each 
tagged  with  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Dalton, 
to  show  to  dealers. 

One  phase  of  the  advertising  aroused 
the  interest  of  dealers  as  offering  possi¬ 
bilities  of  largely  increased  sales.  This 
recommended  melting  an  entire  cake  of 
soap  and  pouring  it  into  the  bath  as  a 
beauty  treatment. 


stockholders  accompanying  the  report 
that  “as  a  result  of  our  progressive 
commercial  policies,”  the  concern  had 
been  able  to  give  full-time  employment 
to  more  workers  than  before  and  had 
enlarged  its  purchases  of  American  leaf 
tobacco. 

More  than  $158,000,000  was  paid  to 
the  Federal  government  for  taxes, 
amounting  to  340  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits.  The  amount,  in  Mr.  Hill’s  be¬ 
lief,  constitutes  a  high  record  for  any 
corporation  or  enterprise. 

The  balance  sheet  values  brands, 
trade-marks,  patents,  good  will,  etc.,  at 
$54,099,430.40.  A  large  part  of  this 
amount  must  be  attributed  to  the  Lucky 
Strike  trademark,  in  view  of  the  way 
in  which  advertising  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  firm’s  leading  cigarette. 

*  *  * 

Collection  of  information  about 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  its  methods,  with  a  view  to  form¬ 
ing  a  similar  organization  in  Argentina, 
is  one  of  the  present  aims  of  Arthur  C. 
Farlow,  co-manager  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  who  is  now  in  this  country 
on  a  vacation  trip. 

In  the  movement,  he  is  acting  for 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Buenos  Aires,  of  which  he  is  a  gov¬ 
ernor.  Publishers  have  shown  excellent 
cooperation  in  the  effort  for  audited 
circulations,  he  said. 

Mr.  Farlow  will  return  to  Buenos 
Aires  early  in  April.  His  co-manager 
there  is  C.  Russell  Pierce,  formerly 
with  the  Thompson  organization. 


Committee  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  is  to  present  the  medal  to 
the  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
chairman. 


Minute  Tapioca,  made  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation,  will  go 
into  a  nation-wide  list  of  Sunday  comic 
supplements  with  a  colored  adventure 
strip  for  children,  beginning  April  3. 
Copy,  drawn  by  Russell  Patterson,  is 
not  handled  in  humorous  vein.  Through 
the  “Adventures  of  Jimmy  and  Jane  in 
Far-Off  Java.”  and  with  the  help  of  an 
Uncle  Dick,  it  tells  the  story  of  tapioca 
from  the  digging  of  the  cassava  root 
on  through  the  processes  of  manufac¬ 
turing. 

General  Foods  has  already  used  ad¬ 
vertising  in  comic  sections  successfully 
for  Grape-Nuts. 

The  tapioca  campaign  uses  a  double 
coupon,  one  offering  samples  and  recipe 
booklets  to  mothers,  the  other  offering 
a  balloon  novelty  to  children.  Grocers 
are  urged  to  tie  in  with  the  campaign 
by  displaying  reprints,  and  by  using  a 
self-serve  displav  dispenser. 

*  *  * 

American  Tobacco  Company,  one 
.of  the  best  customers  that  news¬ 
papers  have  for  advertising  space,  main¬ 
tained  its  customary  practice  this  year 
by  again  reporting  record  earnings.  Its 
report  for  1931  lists  net  earnings,  after 
deducting  depreciation,  fixed  charges, 
taxes  and  expenses  for  management,  of 
$46,229,527.47,  or  $9.07  a  share  on  the 
common  and  common  B  stock.  Net 
earnings  in  1930,  themselves  a  high 
record,  were  $43,294,769,  or  $8.56  a 
share. 

George  W.  Hill,  president  of  the 
company,  who  has  frequently  given 
whole-hearted  credit  for  its  success  to 
its  extensive  and  sometimes  surprising 
advertising  efforts,  said  in  a  letter  to 


Mrs.  albert  D.  LASKER,  wife 
of  the  chairman  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  is  author  of 
a  symphonic  poem,  “Ocean,”  presented 
this  week  as  an  orchestral  feature  with 
scenic  effects  at  the  Capitol  Theatre, 
New  York. 

*  «  * 

THERE’S  no  question  about  whether 
testimonials  are  paid  for  or  not  in 
a  campaign  for  Tropic  Breeze  candy 
noted  in  a  Cincinnati  paper.  Copy  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  local  girls, 
while  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  in  type  as  large  as  the 
headline,  says:  “Gets  $5  bill.”  The 
explanation  follows :  “The  person 
whose  picture  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  was  paid  $5  by  the  Tropic  Breeze 
Picture  Man  for  the  use  of  her  picture 
and  her  statement  about  Tropic  Breeze 
candy  bars.” 


Menken  AdvertUlns,  Inc.,  67  w,. 
44th  Street,  New  York  City.  Sea™ 
the  account  of  Mason,  Au  & 
helmer  Confectionery  ManufactnS 
Company.  Silver  Wings  Candy,  Biw 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


Leases  New  Quarters 

Charles  Austin  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  after  six  years  at  67  West  44th 
streqf,  has  leased  new  quarters  at  18 
East  48th  street. 


Esri  C.  Noyes  Advertising  Ages*,  i, 
Bast  55th  Street,  Chicago.  Using 
20  newspapers  in  test  campaign  on  jtM 
Evans  Health  Tonic,  product  of  Am 
Evans  Laboratories,  Flossmoor,  nite 


nUnoit 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  ](»{ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  aJJu 
placing  orders  with  newspaper 
lected  sections  on  B.  T.  Banbltt.  Int 
Bab-O  Cleanser,  New  York  City.  ^ 


Italics  that 
will  Stereotype 


Tlx  only  italics  of  full-kerning 
design  which  will  successfully 
withHanJ  the  pressure  of  dry 
mat  ilereotyptng  are  jCudlow 
italics.  Give  to  your  advertisers 
the  advantage  of  using  them. 


AD  TIPS 


Roden  •  Clements  Company,  Imi, 
Tower,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the  ^ 
count  of  Ceylon  Spice  Company,  Initu. 
Tap  Tapioca,  Philadelphia. 


Joseph  E.  Baer,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  J.  A.  Henckels,  Inc.,  Twin 
Brand  Cutlery,  New  York  City. 

Erwin,  Wnsey  h  Co.,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Again 
making  contracts  and  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  generally  on  Bauer  & 
Black  (Kendall  Corp.),  Blue  Jay  Com 
Plasters,  Chicago. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  444  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Again 
placing  schedules  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  on  American  Safety 
Razor  Company,  Gem  Safety  Razor, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hazard  Advertising  Corporation,  295 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Turner  &  Seymour 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ta  Bowl  Table 
Bowling  Game,  Torrln^on,  Conn. 

Loomls-CIapham-Whalen,  Inc.,  100 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  Sending 
orders  to  newspapers  on  Telephone 
Bond  &  Share  Company,  Chicago. 

Lord  t  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  225 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Again 
placing  copy  with  some  Pacifle  Coast 
newspapers  on  Southern  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco. 

Lowell,  Mortimer  Company,  369  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  selected  sections  on  E.  T. 
Browne  Drug  Company,  Palmer’s  Skin 
Success  Soap,  New  York  City. 

McCann-Erickson  Company,  285  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Araln 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  on  Canadian  National  Railway 
&  S.  S.  Lines,  673  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Matteson,  Fogarty  A  Jordan,  307 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Issu¬ 
ing  April  schedules  to  newspapers  on 
Blue  Ribbon  Malt,  a  product  of  Premier 
Malt  Company,  Chicago. 


Sehi  Advertising  Agency,  360  Nom 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
orders  to  newspaper  on  Vetterll  ReineS 
Company,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

J.  Irvin  Strain,  Inc.,  Eutaw  A 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.  Again  min,|. 
contracts  with  newspapers  on  Deft? 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ins^cUa' 
Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  kn- 
nue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  g. 
count  of  Simmons  Tours,  New  York 
City. 


B/B/B/D/n/SS/B/D/D/D/B/g 

J_iasting 


✓  /  / 


Among  the  major  achievements  o‘ 
our  Engineering  Department  wds 
the  designing  of  the  Unit  system  o: 
Steel  Newspaper  Composing  Root 
Equipments.  These  Equipments  are 
constructed  carefully  and  stoutlyto 
withstand  the  severe  wear  and  tea: 
of  newspaper  work  and  afford  the 
maximum  of  durability. 


Write  Selling  Horn 
nearutji: 


American 
Type  Founders  Compaii) 


VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNIIS 

B/B/B/B/B/B/B/B /D/a/a/O/G 


Kind  words  written  by  Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton  about  the  National  Capital 
as  part  of  his  series  of  tributes  to  states 
of  the  Union  in  the  General  Motors 
radio  program,  “Parade  of  the  States,” 
are  due  to  bring  him  a  gold  medal  and 
a  testimonial  dinner  March  31.  The 
Advertising  Club  of  Washington,  D,  C., 
is  the  donor  of  both,  honoring  at  the 
same  time  the  Greater  National  Capital 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

20}2  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SET  IN  LUDLOW  GARAMONO  ITALIC 


The  sale  of  the 

Fresno  Morning  Republican 
to  the  Janies  McClatcliy 
Company,  publishers  of  the 


Sacramento  Bee — The 


Fresno  Bee  and  the 
Modesto  News-Herald 


was  concluded  by 

M.  C.  Moore 

Newspaper  Broker 

Beverly  Hills,  California 
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INAGE  DROP  CONTINUED  IN  FEBRUARY 


Delay  In  Ford  Openings  Cuts  Auto  Space  Schedules,  But  Vigorous  Revival  Is  Expected  In  Late 

Spring — Retail  Advertising  Improved  Slightly 


t 

t 


r 


The  general  apathy  which  has 
dominated  business  since  the  begin- 
jing  of  1932  is  reflected  in  the  news- 
linage  comparisons  for  February, 
for  52  cities  on  which  comparative 
jgures  for  the  month  are  made  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  the  drop  in  total 
linage  w’as  15.5  per  cent,  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  January. 

Automotive  linage,  which  had  regis¬ 
ter^  gains  in  December  and  January, 
slumped  sharply  after  the  metropolitan 
sbws,  its  February  total  being  20  per 


cent  below  the  record  for  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Retail  advertising  improved  its  Janu¬ 
ary  record,  its  loss  decreasing  from  13.7 
per  cent  to  11  per  cent  in  February. 

General  advertising,  off  in  January, 
continued  its  erratic  course  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  falling  14.2  per  cent  behind  last 
year’s  volume. 

Financial  advertising  dropped  to  its 
lowest  point  of  the  past  five  years,  run¬ 
ning  41.5  per  cent  behind  the  February, 
1931,  total. 


Classified  advertising  kept  close  to  its 
average  loss  for  the  past  year,  of  12.4 
per  cent. 

December,  January  and  February  con¬ 
stitute  the  longest  and  the  lowest  stretch 
that  newspaper  linage  has  followed  in 
the  present  depression.  Predictions  of 
analysts,  badly  battered  as  they  have 
been  by  events  since  last  September,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  current  trough  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  March  and  April, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  upturn,  rela¬ 
tive  at  least,  in  the  late  Spring. 


Renewed  activity  in  the  automobile 
field  is  e.xpected  to  follow  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  new  Ford  models,  delay 
in  W'hich  has  disrupted  many  plans  for 
vigorous  sales  promotion  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1932.  Marked  revival 
in  other  linage  classifications,  especially 
retail,  awaits  the  return  of  confidence 
in  the  buying  public,  still  dazed  from  a 
winter  of  slipping  on  thin  financial  ice. 
To  date,  even  Easter  has  not  pro¬ 
vided  the  normal  fillip  to  retail  sales. 

Reports  from  individual  cities  follow : 


.  AKRON,  OHIO 

k  1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

. (e)  472,108  650.568  178,460  L 

D  (^Journal . (e)  1.002.859  1,011.933  9,074  L 


HnKi-PreM . (S)  109.086  124,810  15,724  L 


I  Total  Daily .  1,474,967  1.662.501  187.534  L 

Total  Sunday .  109,086  124.810  15,724  L 

Grand  Total .  1,584,053  1.787,311  203,258  L 


IS  I  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


I  Kutkarbocker  Press . (m)  342,989  464,821  121,832  L 

E  I  . . (e)  620,843  623,875  3,032  L 

lltaes-Union . (e)  489,804  571.110  81.306  L 

Meksrbocker  Press . (S)  118,972  113.792  5,180  G 

Tlaa^Union . (S)  163.666  163,108  558  G 


Total  Daily .  1,453,636  1,659,806  206.170  L 

Total  Sunday .  282,638  296.900  5,738  G 

Grand  Total .  1,736,274  1,936,706  200.432  L 


*$unday  Times-Union  6Rures  include  American  Weekly 
liuie,  1932—75.804  lines;  1931—78,921  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Jomil . (m)  253,595  250,361  3,234  G 

Joernal . (e)  268,626  258,712  9,914  G 

Site  Tribune . (e)  177,065  209,052  31.987  L 

loomil . (S)  35,185  44,637  9,452  L 


Total  Daily .  699.286  718.125  18.839  L 

Total  Sunday .  35,185  44,637  9.452  L 

Grand  Total .  734,471  762,762  28,291  L 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

ComUtution . (m)  452,880  525,862  72,982  L 

Gwnian . (e)  287.346  247,958  39,388  L 

Jnmal . (e)  623,019  775,243  152,224  L 

CoMtitution . (S)  176,494  244,155  67.661  L 

•tnierican . (S)  139,222  151,034  11,812  L 

Jonmal . (S)  160,139  208.207  48,068  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,363.245  1,549,063  18,5,818  1, 

TotalSunday .  475.855  6a3,.396  127.541  L 

GrandTotal .  1.839.100  2,152,4.59  313.359  L 


•Sunday  American  fiiruree  include  American  Weekly  linaire. 
1932-73.900  lines;  1931—77,017  lines. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•iW-l'nion . 

_ (me)  421.692 

533,915 

112,223  L 

fn»-Union . 

....(S)  56.884 

96,927 

40.04.3  L 

Grand  Total . 

478..576 

6.30.842 

1.52.266  L 

•Press  Union  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 

linai*  of  morninR  edition  only  ie  ehown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

N*«iw . 

_ (e)  444.121 

491,457 

47.336  L 

Post . 

_ (e)  22.3,774 

279,124 

55,350  L 

Stm . 

....(e)  1,108.585 

1,188.165 

79,580  L 

5ob . 

_ (m)  49.5.426 

617,628 

22,102  L 

t  *.km*rictn . 

....(S)  212.667 

198.766 

13.901  G 

;  ion . 

_ (S)  376,529 

432,241 

55,712  L 

Total  Drily . 

....  2,217.906 

2.476,274 

204  ,.368  L 

Total  Sunday . , . . 

_  589,196 

631,007 

41.811  L 

Grsnd  ToUl . 

-  2,861,102 

3.107.281 

246,179  L 

j  •Sunday  American 

fifturea  include  American  Weekly  linaee. 

‘M7-75.804  lines;  1931—78,921  linee. 

BIRMINGHAM, 

ALA. 

*W-Herrid . 

....(m)  359,021 

455.381 

96,360  L 

. 

- (e)  620,991 

632,590 

111,599  L 

Poit . 

. (e)  323.248 

370,876 

47,628  L 

WAie-Herald . 

- (S)  187,163 

202,643 

15.450  L 

Total  Drily . 

-  1.203.260 

1.468,847 

266.587  L 

Total  Sunday , . . , 

-  187,193 

202,643 

15.450  L 

GrandTotal . 

.  1.390.4.53 

1.661,490 

271,037  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Record . (m)  209,652  192,662  16,990  G 

American . (e)  323,315  339,140  15,825  L 

**Globe . (me)  620,116  683,939  63,823  L 

Herald . (m)  752,356  828.677  76,321  L 

Post . (m)  520,218  65,232  131,014  L 

Transcript . (e)  340.735  385.486  44,751  L 

Traveler . (e)  858,056  915,535  57,479  L 

♦Advertiser . (S)  166,890  178.848  11,958  L 

Globe . (8)  265,577  330,283  64,706  L 

Herald . (8)  213,371  243,679  30.308  L 

Post . (8)  114,993  133.313  18,320  L 


Total  Daily .  3.624,448  3,996.671  ,372,223  L 

Total  8unday .  760,831  886,123  125,292  L 

Grand  Totel .  4,385,279  4.882,794  497,515  L 


♦Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1932—75.804  linee;  1931-78,921  lines. 

♦♦Globe  sold  in  combination  morning  and  evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition  only  is  sbown. 

Traveler  sold  only  in  combination  with  Morning  or  Sunday 
Herald. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Courier-Express . (m)  403,126  428,354  25,228  L 

News . (e)  942,277  965,091  22.814  L 

Times . (e)  388,095  429,201  41,106  L 

Courier-Express . (8)  187,032  205,605  18.573  1, 

Times . (8)  45,054  53,670  8,616  1, 


Total  Daily .  1,733,498  1,822,646  89,148  L 

Total  Sunday .  232,086  259,275  27,189  I, 

GrandTotal .  1,565,584  2.081,921  116,337  1, 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

♦Courier . (me)  535,840  615,142  79,302  1, 


♦Courier  (evening)  and  Post  (morning)  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

CHICAGO,  III.* 


Tribune . (m)  822,383  l,a37,860  215.477  1, 

Herald  A  Examiner . (m)  360.202  411.483  51,281  L 

News . (e)  1.019,215  1,172,1.38  162.923  L 

American . (e)  724,941  842,573  117.632  L 

Post . (e)  145.351  239,826  94.475  1, 

Times . (e)  267,192  295..34.3  28,151  L 

Tribune . (8)  413,.377  .5.56,119  142,742  1, 

Herald  A  Examiner . (8)  330.816  279,014  51.802  G 


Total  Daily .  3.339,289  3,999,223  6.59,934  I, 

Total  Sunday .  744,193  835,183  90.940  I, 

GrandTotal .  4,083,482  4.834..356  751.274  1, 


♦Chicago  figures  furnished  by  Advertising  Record  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer . (m)  355,781  464,146  108,365  1, 

Post . (e)  567,909  682,288  114,379  L 

Times-.Star . (e)  834,325  963.451  129,126  L 

Enquirer . (8)  414,900  479.276  64,376  1, 


Total  Daily .  1,758,015  2,109,885  351.870  1, 

TotalSunday .  414,900  479,276  64.376  1, 

GrandTotal .  2.172,915  2,589,161  416.246  1, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  637.629  735,289  97,660  1, 

News . (e)  510,027  641.259  1.31.2.32  1, 

Press . (e)  919,3.36  1,003,176  83.840  L 

Plain  Dealer . (8)  212.056  272,404  60..348  L 

News . (8)  80.675  94,420  13,745  L 


Total  Daily .  2.066.992  2.379,724  312,7.32  L 

TotalSunday .  292.731  366.824  74.09.3  1, 

Grand  Total .  2,359,723  2,746.548  386.825  L 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Dispatch . (e)  766.689  923,705  157,016  L 

Citisen . (e)  694,793  689.374  5.419  G 

Ohio  State  Journal . (m)  22.3.902  317.883  93,981  L 

Dispatch . (8)  203,908  2.56.848  .52,940  L 

Ohio  State  Journal . (S)  24.997  82.617  57.620'L 


Total  Daily .  1.685.,384  1.930.962  245,578  L 

TotalSunday .  22i  905  339.465  110.560  L 

GrandTotal .  1,914.289  2,270.427  ,356,138  L 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News . (m)  462.838  497,028  34,190  1, 

Timee-Herald . (e)  768,500  944,99.3  176,49.3  1, 

Journal . (e)  .386.317  461.209  74,892  1, 

Dispatch . (e)  339,168  351.225  12,057  L 

News . (8)  177,135  2.33,144  .56,009  L 

Timee-Herald . (S)  214,509  294,676  80,167  L 


Total  Daily .  1,956.82.3  2,254.455  >97,632  1, 

TotalSunday .  .391.644  527,820  136.176  L 

GrandTotal .  2,.348,467  2,782.275  433,808  L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal . (m)  180,041  254-.501  74.460  L 

Herald . (e)  748,170  706.594  41,576  G 

News . (e)  841.622  878.068  .36.446  L 

Journal . (8)  148..577  162,709  14,132  L 

News . (S)  162,070  167.944  5,874  L 


Total  Daily .  1.769,8.33  1,839,16.3  69,330  L 

TotalSunday .  310.647  .330,65;t  20,006  1, 

GrandTotal .  2.080.480  2,169.816  89 ,.336  I, 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  .Mountain  News - (m)  332.900  367.456  34.556  1, 

Poet . (e)  7.31,287  77.3,310  42,02.3  1, 

Rocky  Mountain  News _ (8)  88..345  90.222  1,877  1, 

Poet . (S)  205,747  242,251  36..504  L 


Total  Daily .  1,064.187  1.140,766  76,.579  L 

TotalSunday .  294.092  ,3.32,473  .38,.381  L 

GrandTotal .  1,358.279  1,473.2.39  114,960  L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press . (m)  42.3,693  .564,119  140,426  H' 

News . (e)  1.124.119  1.328,529  204.410  L 

Times . (e)  568,.398  .591,071  22.67.3  L 

Mirror . (m)  207,597  175.380  32.317  G 

Free  Press . (S)  140,717  222,761  82,044  1, 

News . (S)  292,6.32  3.5.5.,597  62,965  L 

♦Times . (.8)  167,.598  196.480  28.882  L 


Total  Daily .  2..32,3.807  2.6.59,099  .3.35.292  L 

TotalSunday .  6(M»,947  774.8.38  17,3.891  1, 

GrandTotal .  '2.924.7.54  .3.4.3.3,9.37  ,509,1&3  I, 

♦Sunday  Times  figures  include  .\merican  Weekly  linage,  19.32 — 
75,804  linee;  1931—78,889  lines. 

EASTON,  PA. 

Express . (e)  552.448  648,126  9.5,678'L 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times . (m)  244..572  287..580  4.3.008'L 

Herald . (e) .  401.974  . '  . 

Herald-Poet . (e)  418.746  .389.143  29,60.3’G 

Times . (8)  91.2.57  134.609  4.3,352  1, 


Total  Daily .  663.318  1,078.697  415,379  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  91.257  134,60(t  4.3, .352  I, 

GrandTotal .  7.54„57.5  1.21.3..306  4.58,7.31  L 

Herald  combined  with  Poet  and  discontinue*!  .\pril  2.  19.31. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald . (e)  4.3.3,870  491.629  .57,759  L 

Times . (e>  .526.452  .59.3.6.58  67.206  L 

Dispatch-Herald . (S)  48.408  78.2a5  29,877  L 


Total  Daily .  960,.322  1,08.5.287  124,965  L 

TotalSunday .  48.408  78.285  29,877  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1.008  730  1,163.572  154.842  1, 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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LINAGE  DROP  CONTINUED  IN  FEBRUARY  BIG  CITY  FIGURES  SHOW 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Courier . 

. (m)  402.991 

423,031 

20.040  L 

Journal . 

. (e)  230,594 

262,257 

31.663  L 

Press . 

. (e)  397,410 

493.904 

96.494  L 

(Courier . 

. (S)  93,767 

114,225 

20.458  L 

Press . 

. (S)  76,820 

85,635 

8,815  L 

Total  Daily. . 

.  1,030,995 

1,179,192 

148,197  L 

Total  Sunday 

.  170,587 

199.860 

29,273  L 

Grand  Total . 

.  1.201.582 

1,379,052 

177,470  L 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald-News . 

. (e)  413.186 

440,640 

27,454  L 

FORT  WAYNE, 

IND. 

. (m)  .363.972 

. . (e)  640.433 

. . (S)  134,797 

.  1.004,405 

.  134,797 

Grand  Total . . 

.  1.139.202 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Star-Telegram . 

Star-Telegram . 

Press . 

Star-Telegram . 

(m)  237,253 
(e)  449,050 

(e)  362.552 

(S)  146.566 

325.469 

448,528 

446.583 

187,918 

88,216  L 
522  G 
84.031  L 
41,352  L 

Total  Daily . 

Total  Sunday . 

Grand  Total . 

1.048.855 

146.566 

1,195,421 

1,220,580 

187,918 

1.408.498 

171,725  L 
41,352  L 
213,077  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y, 

Nassau  Review . 

Nassau  Star . 

(e)  312,022 

(e)  227,834 

312.660 

213.933 

638  L 
13.901  G 

Grand  Total . 

539.856 

526.593 

13.263  G 

GLENS  FALLS,  N, 

.  Y. 

•Poet -Star . 

(me)  374,211 

422.562 

48,351  L 

•Post-Star  (morning)  sold  only  in  combination  with  Evening 
Times.  Linage  of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


•Patriot . 

. (m) 

518.522 

559.811 

41.289  L 

Telegraph . 

. (e) 

301.468 

363,859 

62.391  L 

Grand  Total . 

819,990 

923,670 

103.680  L 

•Patriot  (morning)  carries  same  amount  of  linage  as  Evening 
News. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Courant . 

. (m)  354.843 

419.541 

64.698  L 

Times . . 

. (e)  1.046,365 

1,119.087 

72,722  L 

Courant . 

. (S)  207.781 

223,760 

15,979  L 

Total  Daily. . . 

.  1,401,208 

1.538.628 

137,420  L 

Total  Sunday . 

.  207,781 

223.760 

15,979  L 

Grand  Total . , 

1.762.388 

153,399  L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle . 

. (e)  624.081 

729.910 

105,829  L 

Poet . 

. (ra)  430,823 

591,029 

160,206  L 

Pre«« . 

. (e)  375,172 

458,067 

82.895  L 

Chronicle. . 

. (S)  202.888 

237,636 

34.748  L 

Poet . 

. fS)  160.392 

245,128 

84,736  L 

Total  Daily . 

_  1.4.30,076 

1,779.006 

348.930 

L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

_  363.280 

482,764 

119.484 

I. 

Grand  Total . 

_  1,793,356 

2,261,770 

468.414 

L 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

IND. 

News . 

....(e)  912,817 

999,254 

86.437 

L 

Star . 

- (m)  416.404 

504,712 

88.308 

L 

Times . 

_ (e)  389,197 

450,579 

61.382 

L 

Star . 

_ (S)  281.560 

325.703 

44,143 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.718.418 

1.954.545 

236,127  L 

Total  Sunday . 

281,560 

325,703 

44.143  L 

Grand  Total . 

1.999,978 

2.280,248 

280,270  L 

JACKSONVILLE, 

FLA. 

Florida  Times-l'nion . . . 

.  .  .  (ni)  465.616 

477.678 

12.062  L 

Journal . 

...(e)  384,556 

418.588 

34.032  L 

Florida  Times-l’nion . . . 

. . .  (S)  154,069 

191.438 

37,369  L 

Total  Daily . 

850,172 

896.266 

46.094  L 

Total  Sunday . 

154,069 

191.438 

37,369  L 

Grand  Total . 

1.004.241 

1.087,704 

83.463  L 

KANSAS  CITY, 

MO.* 

Journal-Poet . 

. .  (e)  3.30.716 

319.892 

10.824  G 

Star . 

..(m)  727,266 

769,796 

42.530  L 

Star . 

..(e)  717.266 

820.319 

103,053  L 

Journal-Poet . 

..(S)  118,435 

122,817 

4,382  L 

Star . 

..(S)  350,944 

405,441 

54,497  L 

Total  Daily . 

1,775.248 

1.910,007 

134.759  L 

Total  Sunday . 

469.379 

528.258 

58.879  L 

Grand  Total . 

2.244,627 

2,438.265 

193,638  L 

•Kansas  City  figures  furnished  by  individual  publishers. 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Journal . 

. . . .  (m) 

215,659 

357,975 

142,316  L 

News-Sentinel . 

....(e) 

421.850 

484,854 

63,004  L 

133,067 

Journal . 

....(S) 

65,415 

93,092 

27,677  L 

News-.Sentinel . 

....(S) 

90,253 

100,005 

9,752  L 

Total  Daily . 

770,576 

842,829 

72,253  L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

155,668 

193,097 

37,429  L 

Grand  Total . 

926,244 

1,035,926 

109.682  L 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner . 

. . . .  (m) 

679,348 

757,735 

78,387  L 

Illustrated  News . 

. . . .  (m) 

251,251 

270,660 

19,409  L 

Times . 

. . . .  (m) 

837,249 

904,134 

66,885  L 

_ (a)  . 

518.482 

Herald-Express . 

....(e) 

881,352 

1,036,220 

154,868  L 

Record . 

- (e) 

310,588 

333,341 

22,753  L 

•Examiner . 

....(S) 

432,509 

484,852 

52,343  L 

Times . 

....(S) 

404.792 

453,701 

48,909  L 

Total  Daily . 

_  2,959,788 

3,820,572 

860,784  L 

Total  Sunday . . . . 

837,301 

938,553 

101,252  L 

Grand  Total . 

_  3,797,089 

4,759,125 

962,036  L 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1932—87,303  fines;  1931—81,762  fines. 

Express  combined  with  Herald  and  discontinued  Dec.  9,  1931. 


MANCHESTER,  N,  H. 


Union . 

. . .  (m) 

410,946 

373,957 

36,989  G 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal. . . . 

...(mj 

454,744 

474,831 

20,087  L 

Evening  Appeal . 

. . .  (e) 

413,827 

457,826 

43,999  L 

Press-Scimitar . 

...(e) 

403,830 

469,210 

65.380  L 

Commercial  Appeal. . . . 

...CS) 

236,727 

234,440 

2,287  G 

Total  Daily . 

1,272,401 

1,401,867 

129,466  L 

Total  Sunday . 

236,727 

234,440 

2,287  G 

Grand  Total . 

1,509,128 

1,636,307 

127,179  L 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel . 

. . .  (m) 

408,919 

443,724 

34.805  L 

Journal . 

...(e) 

774,735 

888,674 

113,939  L 

Leader . 

...(e) 

144,714 

175,631 

30,917  L 

Wisconsin  News . 

...(e) 

465,249 

478,267 

13,018  L 

•Sentinel . 

...(S) 

161,219 

198,578 

37,359  L 

Journal . 

...(S) 

197,663 

270,060 

72,397  L 

Total  Daily . 

1,793,617 

1,986,296 

192,679  L 

Total  Sunday . 

358,882 

468,638 

109,756  L 

Grand  Total . 

2,152.499 

2,454,934 

302,435  L 

•Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  .\merican  Weekly  linage, 
1932-73,900  lines;  1931—76,986  fines. 

Note  —  Sentinel  (morning)  and  Wisconsin  News  (evening)  sold 
in  combination,  or  either  may  be  used  with  Sunday  Sentinel 
except  fur  Financial  and  Classified. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Journal . 

_ (e)^  674,499 

744.477 

69,978 

L 

•Tribune . 

. . . .  (me)  558,336 

686.686 

128.350 

L 

Star . 

_ (e)  485,517 

529,091 

43.574 

L 

Journal.... . 

_ (S)  101,713 

139,912 

38,199 

L 

Tribune . 

_ (S)  157,165 

217,842 

60.677 

L 

Total  Daily . 

_  1.718.352 

1,960.254 

241.902 

L 

Total  Sunday .... 

_  258,878 

357,754 

98.876 

L 

Grand  Total . 

_  1,977,230 

2,318,008 

340,778 

L 

•Tribune  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star . 

.(e)  1,177,230 

1,315,179 

137,949  L 

Gaxette . 

.(m)  398,596 

569,360 

170,764  L 

La  Presse . 

.  (e)  902,859 

1,016,053 

113,194  L 

La  Patrie . 

.  (e)  249,336 

305,714 

56,378  L 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,728,021 

3,206,306 

478,285  L 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner . 

.  (e)  368,295 

421,964 

53.669  L 

^Tennessean . 

.(me)  294,107 

319.417 

25.310  L 

Banner . 

.  (S)  103,547 

119,185 

15,638  L 

Tennessean . 

.  (S)  105,949 

96.874 

9,075  G 

Total  Daily . 

662.402 

741,381 

78,979  L 

Total  Sunday . 

209,496 

216.059 

6..563  L 

Grand  Total . 

871,898 

957,440 

85,542  L 

^Tennessean  (morning 

atid  evening) 

sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


•Standard . 

•  .(e) 

271,530 

251,919 

19.611  G 

Times . 

.  .(e) 

385,036 

383.878 

1,158  G 

standard . 

..(S) 

46,139 

42,372 

3,767  G 

33.703 

Total  Daily . 

656,566 

635,797 

20,769  G 

Total  Sunday . 

79,842 

42,372 

37,470  G 

Grand  Total . 

736,408 

678.169 

58.239  G 

^Standard  (evening) 

sold 

in  combination  with 

Morning 

Mercury.  Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 


••Sunday  Times  established  May  31.  1931. 


NEW  ORLEANS, 

,  LA. 

' 

1932 

1931  Gain  orb. 

Times-Picayune . 

733,670 

840,183 

10*5131, 

Tribune . 

.  .(m) 

296,095 

353,071 

8«,»7ei 

Item . 

..(e) 

534,146 

469,156 

«4,i)goo 

States . 

..(e) 

314,727. 

340,669 

2S.Mn 

Times-Picayune . 

..(S) 

278,146 

317,021 

3837(1 

Item-Tribune . 

..(S) 

206.138 

114,962 

91.17(G 

States . 

..(S) 

115,942 

109.756 

6.1860 

— 

- 

Total  Daily . 

. .  1.878,638 

2,003,079 

124.4411 

Total  Sunday . 

600.226 

541,739 

58,4870 

Grand  Total . 

2,478.864 

2,544,818 

*5,9541, 

NEW 

YORK,  N. 

Y. 

Times . 

.  .(m) 

911,998 

1,057,147 

145,1491, 

Herald  Tribune . 

.  .(m) 

592,539 

754,113 

1*15741 

World . 

404,328 

American . 

.  .(m) 

563.842 

324,431 

239,4110 

News . 

.  .(m) 

777,618 

768,712 

8.90(0 

Mirror . 

.  .(m) 

231,887 

231,207 

6800 

Graphic . 

..(e) 

177,201 

238.987 

61.78(1 

Journal . 

..(e) 

856,377 

989,409 

1333321, 

Poet . 

..(e) 

236,247 

291,787 

55J401 

Sun . 

..(e) 

1.064,595 

1,208,382 

143,7871 

World-Telegram . 

..(e) 

1.012,755 

479,328 

533,4270 

..(e) 

671,513 

*Bronx  Home  News . 

..(e) 

481,117 

468,025 

135920 

Times . 

..(S) 

544,976 

656,399 

111,4231 

Herald  Tribune . 

..(S) 

354,755 

411,987 

575321 

World . 

.  .(S) 

233,413 

••American . 

..(S) 

381.987 

427,612 

45,62(1 

News . 

..(S) 

272,722 

307.265 

345431 

Mirror . 

..(S) 

85.382 

Bronx  Home  News . 

..(S) 

138.308 

148,992 

105811 

Total  Daily . 

6.906,176 

7,887,369 

981.1931 

Total  Sunday . 

1,778,130 

2.185.668 

4075381 

Grand  Total . 

. .  8,684,306 

10,073,037 

1588.7311 

World,  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  combined  withEmig 

Telegram  and  discontinued  Feb.  27,  1931. 

•Bronx  Home  News  figures  supplied  by  publisher 
••Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  liuit 
1932—75.804  lines;  1931—78.921  lines. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


loom 

Dsose 

9U(-. 

Mms 

Jar.. 


Tc 

T« 

Gi 


.Vrsi. . 


BnDetii 
Iiqoire 
.'iisi.. 
Pd)liel 
PabUe  1 
Bamd. 
Iiqoirei 
PiUicl 
BKOid. 


To! 

To( 

On 


Bgiubli< 

duetts 

Btpublii 

Tot 

Tot 

Gra 


|Pog-Gsi 

Ji-Tde 

'Pna.... 

•Jji-Tel 


Blagle . 

Standard  Union . . . 

Times . 

Eagle . 

Times . 

. (e)  847,544 

. (e)  203,592 

. (e)  364,798 

. (S)  163,399 

. (S)  59,652 

853,752 

264.280 

420.399 

227,553 

41.755 

Total  Daily . . . 
Total  Sunday . 
Grand  Total . . 

.  1,415.934 

.  223,051 

.  1,638.985 

1.538.431 

269.308 

1,807.739 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N 

.  Y. 

Gasette . 

. . (e)  505,196 

552,912 

NORFOLK,  VA, 

Ledger-Dispatch . . . . 

Virginian-Pilot . 

Virginian-Pilot . 

. (e)  616.500  . 

. (m)  359.453  . 

. (S)  195,487  . 

«20Bl 
60,«881 
66.101  L 
64.1541 
i7.»;g 


122.4971 

462571 

168.75(1 


47.71(1 


Tot) 
Toti 
Grti 
tSuodi 
"«e.  1! 


Tots 

Tots 

Gnn 


Total  Daily . . . 
Total  Sunday . 
Grand  Total . . 


975,963 

195,487 

1,171,440 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Post-Enquirer . 

. (e)  537,a35 

637,910 

Tribune . 

. (e)  822,392 

901.082 

Tribune . 

. (S)  136,502 

203,508 

Total  Daily... . 

.  1,359,427 

1,538,992 

Total  Sunday. . 

.  136.502 

203,608 

Grand  Total . . . 

.  1,495,929 

1,742,500 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 

OKLA. 

Oklahoman . 

. (m)  ,395.557 

505.891 

Times . 

. (e)  477,423 

001.290 

Oklahoma  News... . 

. (e)  .335,520 

425,789 

Oklahoman . 

. (S)  168,707 

194.142 

Total  Daily .... 

.  1,208,500 

1,532,970 

Total  Sunday. . 

.  168,707 

194.142 

Grand  Total. . . 

.  1.377.207 

1.727.112 

OMAHA,  NEB 

•Bee-News . 

. (me)  363,970 

404.709 

••World-Herald.... 

. (me)  594,355 

718,395 

'  Bee-News . 

. (S)  211,360 

182  899 

World-Herald . 

. (S)  197.953 

212,150 

Total  Daily... . 

.  958325 

1,123,104 

Total  Sunday. . 

.  409,313 

395,049 

Grand  Total. . . 

.  1,367,638 

1,518.153 

78.(901 

6720(1 


67.00(1 


902011; 


“ifoal. . 
*»»-Tri 
rnsl.. 


Total 

Total 

Gran 


In*.. 


Total 

Total 

Gran< 


324.4!«1 

25.435 

349.9051 


j-Lea 

s-Di 

i^nis 


40.739 

124.041 


14.19! 


164.7!9 

150215 


Total 

Total 

Gran( 


! 

^"oorat 
1  ..’lial... 
T~-i-Cni 


iat 


•Bee-News  told  in  morning  and  evening  combination, 
of  evening  edition  only  it  shown.  Total 

••World-Herald  told  in  morning  and  evening  couiu—  _  .j,^ 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  it  sown.  .1  Qraa 

'  Sunday  Bee-Newt  figures  include  American  Weekly  , 
1932—73.900  lines:  1931—76,985  lines.  j  B”2  -75 , 


linage  drop  continued  in  FEBRUARY  BIG  CITY  FIGURES  SHOW 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

1932 

_ (e)  562,054 

_ (m)  460,997 

_ (e)  554,382 

_ (8)  122,723 

_ (S)  111,979 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

. (m)  480,907  589,216  108,309 

I . (e)  322,550  344,485  21,935  L 

. (e)  339,055  384,588  45,533  L 

. (S)  144,471  209,854  65,38.3  L 


Tribune . 

Deseret  News. 
Telegraph . . . , 
Tribune . 


Jminisl...- 

Urmseript- 


Herald . 

Journal . 

Post-Standard. 

Herald . 

♦American... . 
Post-Standard . 


50.516  L 
18.853  L 
20,496  L 
958  0 
5.1880 
14,938  0 


;,0iitl.TraDScript 


Total  Daily. . 
Tot|l  Sunday. 
Grand  Total. . 


Total  DaUy .  1,577,433  1,752,553  175,120  L 

Total  Sunday .  2.34,702  288,548  53,846  L 

GraodTotal .  1,812,135  2,041,101  228,966  L 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

. . (e)  320,843  380.519  59.676  L 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

letio . (e)  1,008,833  1,293.216  284.383  L 

(m)  574.410  643,697  69,287  L 

(e)  646,193  480.778  165.415  0 

(e)  831,673  757,737  73,936  0 

(m)  387,443  562,884  175,441  L 

(m)  377,115  397.777  20,662  L 

(S)  406.323  399,887  6,436  G 

(8)  167,088  199,992  32,904  L 

(S)  136,037  120,715  15,322  0 


Total  Daily .  1,480,766  1,570.631  89.865  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  344,284  323,200  21,084  0 

Grand  Total .  1,825,050  1,893,831  68,781  L 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  -American  Weekly  linage, 
1932—75,804  lines;  1931—78,921  lines. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

. (m)  304,824  422,682  117,858  L 

. (e)  478,035  668,673  190,638  1. 

. (e)  540,964  625,718  84,754  L 

. (S)  204,551  234,915  30,364  L 

. (S)  268,250  264.546  3,704  0 


Express 
News. . . 
Light. . . 
Express. 
•Light. . 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

. (m)  267,860  311,262  43,402  L 

. (e)  436,506  563,276  126,770  L 

. (e)  312,416  409,673  97,257  L 

. (S)  94,379  142,295  47,916  L 


Total  Daily .  1,323,823  1,717,073  393,250  L  Ledger . 

Total  Sunday .  472,801  499,461  26,660  L  News-Tribune. 

Grand  Total .  1,796,624  2.216,534  419,910  L  Times . 

♦Sunday  Light  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1932 —  I.,edger . 

73,900  lines;  1931—76,985  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Union . (m)  461.524  503,900  42,376  L 

Sun . (e)  461,672  565,520  103,848  L 

Tribune . (e)  646.620  7.38.850  92,230  L 

Union . (S)  210,196  281,916  71,720  L 

-  -  -  Times.... 

Total  Daily .  1.569,816  1,808,270  2.38,454  L  Blade _ 

Total  Sunday .  210,196  281,916  71,720  L  News-Bee. 

Grand  Total .  1,780,012  2,090,186  310,174  L  Times.... 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(m)  436,090  601,053  164,963  L 

(m)  631,701  7.36,722  105,021  L 

(e)  692,451  699,923  7,472  L 

fe)  595,265  592,361  2,904  0 

(S)  157,341  219,930  62,589  L 

(S)  363,855  418,782  54,927  L  Globe . 

-  -  -  Mail  A  Empire. 

Total  Daily .  2.355,507  2,630,059  274.5.52  L  Star . 

Total  Sunday .  521,196  638,712  117,516  L  Star  Weekly _ 

GrandTotal .  2,876,703  3,268,771  392.068  L  Telegram.....! 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage 
1932—87,303  lines;  1931—81,762  lines.  GrandTotal. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

(m)  364,340  517,089  152,749  L 

(e)  394,602  462,195  67,593  L  Times . 

(e)  728,400  825,806  97,406  L  Times  -Advertiser. 

(S)  186,182  222,926  36.744  L 

(S)  180,945  245,310  64,365  L  Total  Daily.. 

- —  -  -  Total  Sunday 

Total  DaUy .  1,487,342  1,805,090  317,748  L  GrandTotal. 

Total  Sunday .  367,127  468,236  101,109  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,854,469  2,273,326  418,857  L 

•Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  American  Weekly 
inage,  1932 — 87,303  lines;  1931 — 81,762  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

(me)  274,555  . 

(e)  305,950  . 

(S)  72,124  . 


rdiKeLedgo' 

Piblie  Ledger 
lieonL . 

Iiqniier . 

Milie  Ledger 
Saeod. . 


Total  Daily. . , 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total . . 


Total  Daily. . , 
Total  Sunday. 
Onnd Total. . 


.  3.825,667  4,136.089  310,422  L 

.  709,448  720,594  11,146  L 

.  4.A35.115  4,856,683  321.568  L 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

. (m)  429,078  571,372  142.294  L 

. (e)  432.562  491,390  58.828  L 

. (S)  78,425  260,492  182,067  L 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

. (m)  130,545  187,977  57,432  L 

. (e)  678,587  852,881  174,294  L 

. (e)  351.076  557.641  206,565  L 

. (S)  180,568  276,945  96,377  L 


Total  Daily. . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total . , 


Total  Daily .  861,640  1 

Total  Sunday .  78,425 

GrandTotal .  940,065  1 

PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

(m)  531,305 
(e)  1,033.534  1 

(e)  850,618 

(S)  212,8.36 
(S)  247,470 


Chronicle... . 
Examiner. ... 
Call  Bulletin. 

News . 

Chronicle... . 
♦Examiner. .. 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

. (m)  313,884  387,805 

. (m)  346,908  407,366 

. (e)  1,129,456  1,198,283 

. (w)  101,376  103,661 

. (e)  1,202,560  1,276,288 


>«■ . 

-ua-TsIsgraph 


!  ‘Pun-Telegraph 


Total  Daily .  2,415,457  2,757,280  341,823  L 

Total  Sunday .  460,306  635,928  175,622  L 

GrandTotal .  2,875,763  3,393,208  517,445  L 

•Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
luie,  1932-75,804  lines;  1931—78,889  lines. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

(m)  397,900  519.282  121,382  L 

(e)  576,869  612,960  36,091  L 

(e)  342,253  354,017  11,764  L 

(e) .  454,612  . 

(S)  207,081  254,732  47,651  L 

(S)  111,483  128,447  16,964  L 


TRENTON,  N.  J, 


Post-Intelligencer. . 

Star . 

Times . 

♦Post-Intelligencer. 
Times . 


.'rjrniil . . 

'••►Telegram. 

’dffram . 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


Tribune. 

World.., 

Tribune. 

World... 


Total  Daily. . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total . . 


.  1,317.022  1,940,871  623,849  1. 

.  318,564  383,179  64,615  1. 

.  1.635,586  2,324,050  688,464  L 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

. (e)  887,253  939,621  52,368  L 

. (m)  328,179  390,995  62,816  L 

. (e)  323.506  397,379  73,873  L 

. (s)  178.759  219,397  40,638  L 


♦Journal 
Tribune. 
Journal . . 


Total  Daily. . , 
Total  Sunday , 
Grand  Total. , 


Total  Daily .  580,505  . 

Total  Sunday .  72,124  . 

Grand  Total .  652,629  . 

♦Journal  is  an  all  day  paper,  advertising  appearing  in  all 
ditions.  Linage  of  one  edition  only  is  measured. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

News-Times . (e)  462,933  549,518  86,585  L 

Tribune . (e)  499,594  626,606  127,012  L 

News-Times . (S)  82,249  108,654  26,405  1. 

Tribune . (S)  82,650  91,836  9,186  1. 


-Tribune. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

. (m)  273.782  218,460 

. (e)  263,569  251,779 

. (e)  601,849  560,518 

. (m)  270,117  359.287 

. (e)  1,372,033  1,287,142 

. (S)  218.145  229,788 

. (S)  136,277  164,146 

. (S)  355.238  392,426 


Total  Daily... 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total . . 


Herald. . 
News. . . 
Times... 
Post . . . . 

Star . 

♦Herald 
Post. . . . 
Star. , . . 


.  1,538,938 

.  178,759 

.  1,717,697 

READING,  PA, 

. (e)  568,650 

. (m)  477,693 

. (S)  38,770 


.  962,527  1,176,124  213,597  1. 

.  164,899  200,490  35..591  1. 

.  1,127.426  1„376,614  249,188  L 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

. (m)  292,462  343,665  51.203  L 

. (e)  ,5,56.461  636,627  80,166  L 

. (e)  242,810  273,771  30,961  L 

, . (S)  142,086  154.339  12.253  L 


Total  Daily. . . 
Total  Sunday, 
Grand  Total . , 


Total  Daily.. . 
Total  Sunday, 
Grand  Total . . 


.  1,046,.343  1,210,621  164.278  L 

.  38,770  64,570  25,800  L 

.  1,085,113  1,275,191  190,078  L 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

. (e)  704,953  785,980  81,027  L 

. (m)  385,441  447.985  62,544  L 

. (S)  182,744  206,834  24,090  L 


ToUl  Daily .  2,781,350  2,677,186  104.164  G 

Total  Sunday .  709.660  786..360  76,700  L 

GrandTotal .  3,491,010  3,463,546  27.464  G 

♦Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1932—75,804  lines;  1931— 78,'J21  lines. 


Spokesman-  Review , 

Chronicle . 

Press . 

Spokesman-  Review , 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 

.Mamaroneck  Times . (e)  206,738  173,934  32,804  G 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . (e)  505,713  503,549  2,164  G 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star . (e)  394,786  441,244  46,458  L 

Ossining Citiaen  Sentinel.  ..(e)  159,260  177,189  17,929  L 

Portchester  Item . (e)  360,477  378,172  17,695  L 

Tarry  town  News . (e)  305,511  331,382  25,871  L 

Yonkers  Herald . (e)  398,228  397,677  551 G 

Yonkers  SUtesman . (e)  434,111  359,745  74,366  G 

White  Plains  Press.... '....(e)  232,013  288,540  56,527  L 

White  Plains  Reporter . (e)  498,186  533,532  35,346  L 


.  1,090,394  1,233,965  143,571  L 

’ .  182,744  206,834  24,090  L 

.  1,273,138  1,440,799  167.661  L 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

nicle....(m)  674,385  676,115  1,730  L 

. (e)  529,716  586,525  56,809  1. 

. (e)  799,818  922,067  122,249  L 

nicle....(S)  189,966  225,134  35,168  L 

. (S)  1,39,241  163.555  24,314  L 


ToUl  Daily. . 
Total  Sunday 
GrandTotal. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 

. (m)  541,901 

. (e)  833,205  : 

. (e)  679,191 

. (e)  225,477 

. (S)  204,016 

. (S)  363,028 


Globe-Democrat , 
Post-Dispatch. .. 

SUr . 

Times . 

Globe-Democrat . 
Post-Dispatch. .. 


.  2,003,919  2,184,707  180,788  L 

.  329,207  388,689  59,482  L 

.  2.333.126  2,573,396  240,270  L 

n  figures  include  American  'Weekly  linage, 
1931—78,921  lines. 


Grand  Total 


ToUl  Daily. . 
ToUl  Sunday 
Grand  ToUl . , 
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EVERETT  G.  HILL 


Editor  of  Anaonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel  Diet  at  Sixty-five 

Everett  G.  Hill,  editor,  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel,  died  March 
21  at  Griffin  Hospital,  Derby,  Conn., 
where  he  had  been  taken  March  18 
after  suffering  a  sudden  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness  at  his  desk.  He  was  65  years  old. 

Mr.  Hill  was  formerly  connected  in 
executive  capacities  with  the  Hartford 
Times,  New  Haven  Register  and  other 
Connecticut  newspapers.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association,  of  which  he 
served  as  president  from  1910  to  1914. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Emily 
Mabel  Paulmier,  whom  he  married 
Sept.  2,  1894  in  New  Haven  and  by 
four  children,  Mrs.  David  T.  Rogers  of 
Waterbury:  Mrs.  Homer  T.  Haffield, 
Hartford;  Miss  Esther  Hill  and  Carle- 
ton  Hill  of  Ansonia.  Carleton  Hill  has 
been  employed  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  Connecticut  newspapers. 


d^bituarp 


HARRY  L.  MARSHALL 

Harry  L.  Marshall,  69,  secretary  of 
the  Cedar  Rafnds  (la.)  Gazette,  died 
March  16  after  47  years’  association 
with  the  paper.  He  was  born  in 
Shellsburg,  la.,  and  as  a  lad  was  a 
printers’  devil  on  the  Shellsburg  Call. 
He  obtained  employment  at  the  Gazette 
in  1885,  became  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room  and  in  1914  acquired 
a  third  interest  in  the  paper,  becoming 
associated  with  John  L.  Miller  and 
■'ames  N.  Faulkes.  He  was  director 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  company  and  a  director  of  the 
LaPlante  (Thoate  company.  He  had 
been  noted  in  the  community  for  his 
gifts  to  civic  and  charitable  enterprises. 
His  wife;  two  sons:  Verne,  managing 
editor  of  the  paper;  and  Clare,  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  Tru-Art  En¬ 
graving  corporation,  affiliated  with  the 
Gazette ;  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
William  C.  Crawford,  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Mease,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  C^l.,  survive. 


MRS.  JANE  EWING  SPEED 

Mrs.  Jane  Ewing  Speed.  83,  mother 
of  Keats  Speed,  New  York  Sun  man¬ 
aging  editor,  died  March  20  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Speed 
Sampson,  at  Richmond,  Va.  She  was 
the  widow  of  (jeorge  Keats  Speed, 
whose  grandfather.  George  Keats,  was 
a  brother  of  John  Keats,  ffie  poet.  Mrs. 
Sampson,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censors, 
is  the  widow  of  Henry  A.  Sampson,  one 
time  New  York  sports  writer.  Mrs. 
Speed  had  three  other  children,  the  late 
Nell  Speed,  formerly  a  writer  for  the 
New  York  World;  Dr.  Joshua  Fry 
Speed,  who  died  a  year  ago,  and  Ewing 
Speed,  New  York  real  estate  man. 


ORVILLE  J.  HUTCHINSON,  50, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Toronto, 
was  fatally  injured  March  18  when  he 
fell  through  a  window  in  the  Prince 
George  Hotel.  An  expert  in  color 
printing,  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  with 
the  MacLean  company  for  20  years. 

Charles  R.  Clingman,  68,  for  14 
years  publisher,  Montrose  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  formerly  with  the  Burlington 
(la.)  Hazvkeye  and  Danville  (la.) 
News,  died  March  15  in  Donnellson, 
Iowa.  He  was  a  retired  mail  carrier. 

William  J.  Fitzmaurice,  73,  dean  of 
the  Philadelphia  Typothetae,  died  last 
week  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital.  He  had 
been  in  the  printing  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Frederick  Hastings  Waltz,  state 
editor.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  for  20 
years,  and  veteran  newspaperman,  died 
at  Mobile,  recently.  During  his  news¬ 
paper  career  he  had  been  with  papers 
in  Cleveland,  Louisville,  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans. 

W.  S.  SouTHWORTH,  45.  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Walnut  Ridge  (Ark.) 
Blade,  died  March  14.  He  retired  four 
years  ago  because  of  failing  health. 

Mrs.  Alma  Dorsey  Birdsall,  66, 
publisher,  Yazoo  (Miss.)  Sentinel,  died 
March  IS  of  heart  attack.  Mrs.  Bird¬ 
sall  succeeded  her  husband  as  publisher 
in  April,  1930,  after  he  had  been  killed 
by  J.  O.  Stricklen. 

William  G.  Harding,  70,  one  time 
associated  w’ith  this  father  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
prior  to  its  sale  to  James  Elverson,  Sr., 
died  March  15  at  his  home  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  After  leaving  Philadelphia 
he  went  to  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre 
and  founded  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Brewing  Company.  His  wife  survives. 

Mark  H.  Watson,  50,  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening 
Gazette,  died  March  IS  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity  and  had  been  w’ith  the  daily  10 
vears.  His  wife  and  three  sons  sur- 


Mrs.  Marian  V.  Wagner,  35,  Los 
Angeles  Times  statistical  department, 
died  March  17  after  a  short  illness. 

C.  E.  Huson,  Philadelphia  office  man¬ 
ager  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  and  formerly 
of  the  Boston  staff,  died  at  his  home  in 
Stafford,  Pa.,  March  11. 


MOSES  H.  COCHRANE 

Moses  Hodge  Cochrane,  Sr.,  87, 
editor  of  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Daily 
Herald  for  more  than  35  years,  died 
March  19  at  his  home  in  Madison  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year’s  illness.  Mr.  Cochrane 
and  Sidney  E.  Haigh  of  Madison  pur¬ 
chased  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening 
Republican  more  than  40  years  ago  and 
operated  it  for  several  years  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Madison. 


David  A.  White,  68,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Wyoming  (la.)  Journal,  died 
March  17  after  an  attack  of  paralysis. 
He  was  the  last  member  of  the  Eastern 
Iowa  Publishers’  Association  to  set  his 
paper  by  hand. 

David  C.  Cook,  Jr..  51,  president  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  D.  C.  Cook  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Elgin,  Ill.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Elgin  March  15.  He  was 
wndely  known  in  Sunday  school  weekly 
paper  publishing  field. 

Mrs.  Floy  Harrison,  28,  wife  of 
G.  P.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Advocate  of  Ashland,  Miss.,  died  last 
week.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  the 
printing  office  until  about  seven  weeks 
ago. 

J.  J.  Kegley,  86,  father  of  Howard 


C.  Kegley,  oil  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  died  March  13. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Deveny,  61,  mother  of 
John  Deveny  of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Observer  advertising  staff,  died 
recently, 

Robert  Lauffer,  23,  of  the  classified 
department,  Springfield  (O.)  Daily 
News  and  Sun,  was  fatally  injured 
March  19  when  he  fell  on  a  sidewalk, 
fracturing  his  skull.  He  died  in  Spring- 
field  City  Hospital  24  hours  later.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  News  and  Sun,  Lauffer 
was  employed  on  the  Canton  (O.) 
Nert’s.  Burial  was  at  Canton. 

Morris  Legg,  newspaperman,  known 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  died  of  heart  disease 
March  19  in  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  after 
an  extended  illness.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  his  mother  and  two  brothers. 
Mr.  Legg  had  acted  as  city  editor  and 
telegraph  editor  for  various  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers.  He  was  about  48  years 
of  age. 

Robert  E.  Hicks,  74,  founder  and 
editor  emeritus  of  The  Specialty  Sales¬ 
man  Magazine,  and  in  his  youth  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Kansas, 
died  at  his  home  in  De  Funiak,  Fla., 
March  17. 

J.  Colby  Adams,  74,  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  when  that  paper  was 
started  46  years  ago,  died  March  17 
in  the  Union  Printers’  Home  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs. 

William  J.  Carey,  27,  for  ten  years 
with  the  New  Hai’en  Register  circula¬ 
tion  department,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  Haven  March  17  following  an 
operation. 

William  C.  McNally,  who  for  25 
years  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ellenville  (N.  Y.)  Press  until  he  sold 
it  12  years  ago,  died  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  March  16. 

R.  E.  Wester,  41,  publisher  Moun- 
tainair  (N.  M.)  Independent,  a  weekly, 
was  killed  March  10  when  a  revolver 
he  was  handling  was  accidentally  dis¬ 
charged. 

W.  E.  Bostwick,  69,  pioneer  Texas 
newspaperman,  died  March  15  at  Cle- 
hurne,  Tex.,  following  a  second  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  state. 

Merry  Ruth  Mader,  Texas  writdr 
and  author,  died  March  14.  She  wrote 
under  the  pen  name  of  W.  E.  Poin¬ 
dexter  and  at  one  time  toured  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuit  with  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan. 

Joseph  G.  Brown,  who  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  old  Denver  Tribune  while 
Eugene  Field  was  managing  editor, 
died  recently  in  Denver  as  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  statistician,  founded 
the  Colorado  Pioneer  Printers’  Society 
and  for  the  last  15  years  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  department  of 
the  Denver  Public  Library. 

Cornelius  J.  Kelley,  73,  foreman  of 
the  Boston  Post  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Everett  recently,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  employed  by  the  daily 
60  years. 

Louis  Aronson,  77,  father  of  Albert 
Y.  Aronson,  managing  editor.  Louisville 
Times,  died  March  10.  He  was  a 
Louisville  merchant  for  20  vears. 


MRS.  CORRINE  RICH  HAGGARD 


Newspaper  Woman  and  Syndiut 
Writer  Dies  at  Thirty-three 


Mrs.  Corrine  Rich  Haggard,  author 
and  syndicate  writer,  and  the  wife  of 
William  Haggard,  day  city  editor  S 
the  International  News  Service,  Xe» 
York,  died  March  21  in  a  hosoital  in 
New  York.  She  was  33  years  old. 

After  taking  graduate  work  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  school  of  jonr. 
nalism  Mrs.  Haggard  joined  the  JVoj/i' 
vUle  Banner  staff,  and  was  with  other 
southern  newspapers  until  1926,  when 
she  joined  the  Universal  Ser^ce  it 
Washington.  Her  feature  articles  fitm 
there,  signed  under  her  maiden  naae 
were  widely  syndicated.  She  wa  laitr 
transferred  to  Universal’s  New  Ywl 
office. 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  Hagaarii, 
1929.  Mr.  Haggard,  a  fon^*^ 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  was  at 
that  time  assistant  telegraph  editor  af 
the  Neiv  York  World. 


GEORGE  F.  READ 


Retired  Head  of  R.  Hoe  A  C*,' 
British  Works  Dies  in  London 

George  F.  Read,  retired  managiig 
director  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Ltd,  with 
main  offices  in  London,  died  Mardi  17 
in  London.  He  was  in  his  75th  year. 

He  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
a  number  of  devices  now  employd  ( 
web  presses,  and  during  his  career  as  _ 
designing  engineer  he  superintended  the 
installation  of  several  machines  in  the 
government  printing  office  in  Wash 
ington. 

He  went  to  London  in  1907  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  British  branch  of  R.Ha 
&  Co.,  and  retired  in  1919.  During  the 
World  War  the  Hoe  works  were 
verted  into  a  munitions  plant  and  Mr 
Read  was  in  charge  of  its  operations 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn. 
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FRANK  F.  MURRAY 

Frank  F.  Murray,  71,  well-knon 
Pennsylvania  newspaperman,  died  ii 
Titusville,  Pa.,  March  20.  Starting  a 
a  reporter  on  the  Titusville  Herald,  ht 
lated  joined  the  Warren  Paragraph  xA 
the  Oil  City  Blizzard,  returning  in  tht 
early  90’s  to  Titusville  with  the  Suaden 
World.  For  three  years  he  was  ai 
editorial  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Commercial  Gazette.  With  his  brother. 
Joseph,  he  published  The  Petrolm 
Gazette,  monthly,  for  20  years.  For 
years  he  publicly  advocated  preserva 
tion  of  the  site  of  the  Drake  oil  weP. 
the  first  successful  oil  well  in  the 
country,  as  a  national  memorial. 


ARTHUR  P.  HUC 

Arthur  Paul  Hue,  78,  for  52  years 
erlitor  of  the  Depeche  dc  Toulouz 
French  Radical-Socialist  paper,  diel 
March  22  at  Nice.  M.  Hue  was  i 
leader  in  conservative  liberal  thongif 
in  France,  and  his  pen-names  “Ho- 
modes”  and  “Pierre  et  Paul"  were 
famous.  He  was  bitterly  condenme*! 
by  French  jingoists  for  his  attitude  m 
reparations.  During  his  career  he  W 
several  important  government  positfc| 
and  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legior 
D’Honneur. 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Lose 

Beacon . (e)  661 ,0M  600,422  49,368  L 

Eagle . (m)  318,311  461,486  143,174  L 

Eagle . (e)  291,677  419,140  127,663  L 

Beacon . (S)  172,749  197,988  26,2.39  L 

Eagle . (S)  129,992  173,626  43.634  L 

Total  Daily .  1.160.942  1,481,047  320,106  L 

Total  Sunday .  302.741  371,614  68.873  L 

Grand  Total .  1,463.683  1.862,661  388,978  1. 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record . (m)  686.747  806,170  118,423  L 

Timee-I>eader . (e)  672.946  816,981  143,036  L 


WILKES-BARRE — Continued 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Lraui 

New-* . (e)  304.429  371,876  67,447  L 

Independent . fS)  131,927  145,049  13,122  L 

♦Telegram . (S)  .  .50,666  . 

Total  Daily .  1,664,122  1,993,027  .328.906  L 

Total  Sunday .  131,927  195.605  63.678  L 

Grand  Total .  1,796.049  2,188,632  392.583  L 

♦Telegram  Sunday  discontinued  Nov.  1,  1931. 


WORCESTER — Continued 

1932  1931  Gsmori»| 

Telegram . (S)  125,07.3  1,50.527  25.W 
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Total  Daily .  1.. 346,687  1.494.604  147.PI' 

)'otal  Sunday .  125.07.3  1.50,527  25.W* 

GrandTotal .  1.471,760  1.645.131  173.3^ 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram . (m)  460,591  516.195  .55,604  L 

Garette . (e)  515.924  560..383  44.4.59  L 

P«<t . (e)  370,172  418.026  47.854  L 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator . (e>  494.778  64.5.811  H®-® 

Telegram . (el  466,060  609,344  14328 

Vindicator . (S)  100,140  134.039  330 


Total  Daily .  960,838  1,254.955  294.11' 

Total  Sunday .  100.140  1.34.039  333** 

GrandTotal .  1.060.978  1.. 388.994  328.*l* 
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H.E.LESAN,  NOTED  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
dies  at  57  AFTER  BRIEF  ILLNESS 

Began  Career  As  Newspaperman  In  Iowa  and  Later  Formed 
Own  Agency — Prominent  In  Transportation  Field — 
Business  Will  Be  Continued  By  Associates 

Harry  EDMUND  LESAN,  presl-  and  hence  that  a  Presidential  campaign 
dent  ot  the  H.  E.  Lewn  Advertis-  shouldn’t  necessarily  hold  up  business 
ag  Agency,  New  York,  died  March  18  prosperity  until  it  is  over.” 

_ _  The  suggestion  was  in  a  way  typical 

of  his  advertising  work.  He  had  little 
interest  in  advertising  a  can  of  baking 
powder  or  other  such  merchandise ; 
others  in  his  organization  could  take 
care  of  that  kind  of  work.  The  type 
of  advertising  that  aroused  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  institutional  or  promo¬ 
tional,  preferably  something  that  called 
for  starting  with  nothing  but  an  idea 
and  developing  it.  Handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  railroad,  he  got  the  idea  for 
a  national  park  along  its  line,  and  he 
kept  at  the  idea  until  the  park  was  a 
reality.  His  work  in  political  adver¬ 
tising  in  1928  was  another  instance. 

Transportation  and  community  adver¬ 
tising  were  important  factors  in  his 
agency’s  work.  He  became  interested 
in  Florida  years  ago  when  it  became 
possible  for  cities  there  to  raise  com¬ 
munity  advertising  funds  by  taxation. 
Out  of  that  interest  he  developed  an 
agency  affiliation  that  later  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Lesan-Florida 
.Agency,  of  St.  Petersburg  and  New 
Harry  E.  Lesan  York,  of  which  Mr.  Lesan  was  also 

,  ...  ,  •  .  •  president, 

liter  a  short  illness  at  his  home  in  Other  affiliations  were  made  later 

L  ’  with  the  Hamman-Lesan  Company,  on 
nd  for  33  years  had  been  busy  m  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  with  Dunham- 
gency  field,  making  himself  ow  of  the  Younggreen-Lesan  Company  of  Chi- 
aost  widely  known  of  advertising  men.  cago.  Mr.  Lesan  also  was  a  director 
pie  funeral  was  held  March  20  in  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company, 

wsdale.  .  of  New  York.  He  is  survived  by  his 

No  decision  has  been  reached  yet  as  and  four  children, 

to  his  successor  in  his  agency  connec-  Lgsaj,  came  by  his  railroad  in- 

■jons,  but  It  IS  expected  that  a  nw  terests  naturally.  At  the  age  of  11,  an 
oresident  wilj  be  selected  from  the  jowa  farm  boy,  he  got  a  job  selling 
?r^t  organization.  newspapers  and  magazines  on  a  Burling- 

The  following  statem^t  was  branch  line.  Sales  experience  came 

poolic  this  week  by  officials  of  the  when  he  rang  doorbells  and  sold 

agency:  ,  ,  .  cut-up  maps  as  an  educational  game. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  this  L^ter  he  sold  cigars. 
ipiKy  feel  very  keenly  the  loss  of  Mr.  Then  for  six  years  he  was  a  news- 
H.  E.  wwn,  the  founder  of  the  busi-  paperman,  rising  from  reporter  to  man- 
ws  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  aging  editor  on  the  Ottutmva  (la.) 


aecutive  head. 


rith  Mr.  Lesan  for  many  years. 

“The  agency  is  in  a  sound  financial 


DAILIES’  BUILDING  SCENE 
OF  PISTOL  ATTACK 

^  HE  newspaperman’s  greatest 
thrill,  having  the  day’s  biggest 
story  break  in  bis  own  plant,  came 
to  memiiers  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  recently, 

Clifford  Crapo,  seeking  revenge 
for  a  fancied  wrong  of  20  years 
ago,  attacked  Ernest  Bamberger, 
former  Republican  National  com¬ 
mitteeman,  and  twice  Republican 
candidate  for  Senator  from  Utah, 
while  he  was  reading  bulletins  in 
front  of  the  Tribune-Telegram 
building. 

Seeking  shelter  Bamberger  dashed 
into  the  business  offices  of  the 
newspapers  followed  by  his  at¬ 
tacker.  Three  shots  were  fired 
wildly  in  the  office.  Bamberger 
escaped.  Alice  Horan,  21,  circula¬ 
tion  clerk,  received  a  superficial 
wound  upon  the  arm. 

Crapo  was  captured  after  a 
thrilling  chase  through  the  down¬ 
town  district.  The  Telegram  was 
on  the  streets  with  the  noon  edi¬ 
tion  before  the  crowds  had  dis¬ 
persed. 


Courier.  At  the  age  of  24  he  went 


JWe  wish  to  announce  to  our  d'cnts  advertising  work  with  John  Lee 
lad  other  business  friends  that  we  shall  Mahin  in  Chicago,  soon  undertook  his 
orry  on  the  agency  with  the  same  agency  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  a  few 
or^ization  which  has  been  associated  years  established  the  present  H.  E. 


Lesan  Advertising  Agency. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  advertis- 


■ 


pwition,  enabling  us  to  continue  to  railroads  among  his 

e  our  clients  efficiently.  clients,  and  for  many  years  he  directed 

Tm  statement  was  signed  by  Frank  advertising  of  such  roads  as  the 
.  Fayant,  chairman  of  the  l^ard;  Union  Pacific  and  the  New  York 
JJTOs  Mackay,  vice-president;  C.  F.  Central.  He  had  the  idea  that  railroads 

■  Churchill,  j-ould  solve  many  of  their  problems  if 

Winsten,  vice-  (|^gy  ^ould  take  the  public  into  their 

C-  C.  Younggreen,  director;  confidence,  using  paid  space  to  explain 

■  J.  Loleman,  secretary  and  treasurer j  their  situation.  Railroad  men  listened 

secretary  and  to  his  idea  and  adopted  it. 

.L  L  f  During  the  period  of  government 

^  month  before  his  death  Mr.  operation  of  the  railroads  he  headed 
an  article  for  Edit<»  &  the  advertising  campaign  of  the  Asso- 
•misHEs,  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
j^eb.  20,  outlining  the  use  that  had 
^  made  of  advertising  in  the  Hoover 
rresidential  campaign  of  1928  and  sug- 
Wting  that  this  year  both  parties  might 
5^  space  to  assure  the  country  that 
•wcess  of  neither  Republican  nor 
Utmocrat  will  send  the  country  to  hell 
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Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ask  them  about  it 
CUNE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
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UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 
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FLORIDA  PRESS  MEETS 

Mrs.  Marie  Holderman  Elected 
President — Prizes  Awarded 

Mrs.  Marie  Holderman  of  the  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Florida  Press  Association  at 
the  fifty-third  convention  held  March 
17-19  at  Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Other  officers  are:  R.  H.  Berg,  Mel¬ 
bourne  Times,  first  vice-president;  Gil¬ 
bert  Freeman,  Avon  Park  Sun,  second 
vice-president;  Russell  Kay,  Tampa,  re¬ 
elected  secretary,  and  1.  M.  McAlpin, 
Plant  City  Courier,  re-elected  treasurer. 

Prizes  for  weekly  newspapers  were 
awarded  the  last  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Winners  in  the  contests,  for 
cities  over  and  under  2500  population, 
respectively,  follow:  Plant  City  Cour¬ 
ier,  and  the  Delray  Beach  News,  best 
weeklies  in  the  state;  best  editorial 
pages,  Eustis  Lake  Region  and  Titus- 
ville  Star-Advocate;  best  front  page, 
Miami  Riviera  of  Coral  Gables  and 
Titusville  Star-Advocate;  best  news¬ 
paper  production,  Miami  Beach  Tropics 
and  Mount  Dora  Topic.  The  editorial 
written  by  J.  W.  Hanson  of  the  Titus¬ 
ville  Star-Advocate,  entitled,  ‘‘Only 
Better  Laws  Will  Correct  Bank  Evils.” 
was  selected  as  best  of  the  editorials 
submitted. 


ciation  of  Railway  Executives,  in 
which  Frank  H.  Fayant  was  serving  as 
assistant  to  the  chairman.  On  March  1 
of  this  year  the  association  between 
Mr.  Lesan  and  Mr.  Fayant  was  re¬ 
newed  when  Mr.  Fayant  left  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Lesan 
agency.  - 

NEW  DRAMA  EDITOR 

Fred  Speers  recently  became  drama 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  succeeding 
Kaspar  Monahan.  Spears  has  sold  the 
Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket,  of  which 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  for  about 
a  year. 


FEAR? 

Not  with 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Many  pressmen  have 
cooperated  with  us  and 
settled  their  ink  prob¬ 
lems  once  and  for  all. 

The  L.  Martin  Company 

45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


Remember  This  Name — 

THE  QUILL 

X^^HEN  you  see  that  title 
YY  you  to  visualize 

THE  QUILL’S  readers,  an  army 
of  newspaper  and  masazine  men. 
To  be  specific:  3,200  bosses 
and  near-bosses  of  journalism. 

If  you’re  manufacturing  any¬ 
thing  these  men  need — pencils, 
presses,  typewriters,  boohs, 
paper  —  you’ll  want  to  carry 
space  in  THE  QUILL. 

Your  advertisement  will  have 
double  force:  you’ll  be  crack¬ 
ing  new  markets,  and  you’ll  be 
hitting  old  markets  from  a  new, 
surprising  angle! 

Try  it — you  need  business! 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


A  MACAZiNe  rot 

WRITZIIS,  EDITORS. 
AND  PUBLISHERS 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
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CHICAGO  STATIONS  ADOPT  CODE 
TO  BAR  FALSE  ADVERTISING 


Superlatives,  Ambig^uous  Statements,  Disparag'ing  Remarks 
and  Bait  Offers  Forbidden  In  Standards  of  Practice 
Signed  by  Thirteen  Stations 


The  Chicago  Broadcasters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau,  has 
adopted  a  code  of  approved  standards 
of  practice  for  the  acceptance  of  radio 
advertising.  It  includes  seven  rules 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  an  additional  IS 
standards  set  up  to  control  local  broad¬ 
casts  and  practices  which  are  predatory 
and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public. 

The  following  recommendations  will 
be  used  to  determine  the  acceptability 
of  contracts  for  broadcast  advertising 
over  Chicago  radio  stations: 

1.  SUPERLATIV’E  AND  UnPROVEN  STATE¬ 
MENTS  :  Unwarranted  superlatives, 
exaggerations  and  unproven  state¬ 
ments  shall  be  considered  as  not 
acceptable. 

2.  Ambiguous  Statements  :  No  state¬ 
ments  capable  of  misunderstanding 
shall  be  acceptable.  This  is  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  deception. 

3.  Infringements  :  No  program  will 
be  accepted  which,  through  plagiar¬ 
ism  or  imitation,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  deceive  or  confuse  the 
radio  audience. 

4.  Disparaging  Statements:  No 
broadcast  will  be  accepted  which 
disparages  or  reflects  on  advertisers 
or  their  products  in  any  manner. 

5.  Offensive  Statements:  No  pro¬ 
gram  or  announcement  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  that  is  slanderous,  obscene, 
profane,  vulgar,  repulsive,  or  of¬ 
fensive  in  either  theme  or  treatment. 
6.  Baits:  No  bait  broadcasts  will  be 
acceptable.  (Baiting  is  the  practice 
of  offering  at  a  low  price  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  advertiser  does 
not  intend  to  sell  but  uses  as 
come-on  to  sell  higher  priced  goods. 
An  example  would  be  the  use  of 
well-known  brands  or  trade  narnes 
when  only  a  very  limited  quantity 
in  undesirable  patterns  is  available). 
7.  Seconds,  Not  First  Quality,  Re¬ 
built:  Seconds,  reconditioned,  or 
merchandise  of  imperfect  quality 
shall  be  so  designated  in  all  broad¬ 
casts. 

8.  Guarantees:  All  statements  rela¬ 
tive  to  guarantees  shall  be  dir^t, 
qualifled  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
and  without  subterfuge  of  any 
nature. 

9.  Time  Limit:  When  “Time  Limits" 
are  accepted  in  broadcasts,  such  as 
“from  9  :()0  to  12 :00  Monday  Morn¬ 
ing,”  the  advertiser  should  under¬ 
stand  that  the  sale  must  be  discon¬ 
tinued  at  that  time.  Otherwise  the 
“Time  Limit”  ceases  to  be  of  value. 
10.  Direct  From  Factory:  No  claims, 
such  as  “Direct  from  Factory  _  to 
You,”  or  other  statement  creating 
a  factory  appeal,  will  be  considered 
as  acceptable  unless  supported  by 
proof  of  their  accuracy  from  the 
advertiser. 

11.  Wholesale:  No  claims  of  selling 
at  wholesale  to  the  public  will  be 
acceptable  unless  positive  proof  is 
given  of  the  accuracy  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

12.  Going  Out  of  Business — Bank¬ 
rupt:  Going  out  of  Business  Sales, 
Closing  Out  Sales,  Fire  and  Bank¬ 
rupt  Sales,  and  others  covered  by 
the  Illinois  Statute  regulating  dis¬ 
tressed  goods  sales,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  acceptable  until  proven 
bona  fide  and  a  license  to  conduct 
such  a  sale  obtained  from  the  City 
Clerk,  by  the  advertiser. 

13.  Comparative  Prices  :  Comparative 
prices  are  susceptible  to  misunder¬ 
standing  and,  if  employed,  should 
never  be  used  to  deceive  or  mislead 
the  public. 

14.  0\’ERLOADiNC :  This  station  will  not 
permit  the  overloading  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  advertising  matter  either 


through  announcements  or  by  too 
frequent  mention  of  trade  names 
and  products. 

15.  Reputation  :  No  advertising  mat¬ 
ter,  announcement  or  projgram  will 
be  accepted  by  this  station  which 
may,  in  its  opinion,  be  injurious  or 
prejudicial  to  its  reputation  or  to 
honest  advertising  and  the  good  will 
of  its  audience. 

The  bureau  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Chicago  stations  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  advertising  standards :  KYW, 
WENR,  WBBM,  WGES,  WGN, 
WIBO,  WJJD,  WLS,  WMAQ,  WAAF, 
WSBC,  WCHI,  and  WWAE. 


NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  DROP 

Value  of  Canadian  Shipments  in 
February  Declines 

The  value  of  newsprint  exports  from 
Canada  in  February  declined  sharply 
in  comparison  with  both  that  of  the 
previous  month  and  with  February  of 
last  year,  according  to  figures  issued 
March  22  in  Montreal  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  exports  last 
month  amounted  to  $6,894,515,  compar¬ 
ing  with  $8,661,086  in  January  and 
$8,086,266  in  February  of  1931. 

Exports  of  pulp  in  February  were 
valued  at  $1,746,717,  which  compares 
with  $1,829,911  in  January  and  $2,519,- 
199  in  February  of  1931. 

Newsprint  exports  for  the  two 
months  of  January  and  February  were 
valued  at  $15,555,601,  compared  with 
$16,728,203  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1931. 


PICTURES  KEEPING  PACE 
WITH  WIRE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


Philadelphia,  the  telephone  company 
moved  its  sending  apparatus  to  that  city, 
which  did  not  have  a  telephoto  station. 
It  was  set  up  in  the  stock  exchange 
building,  and  Wide  World  Photos,  mak¬ 
ing  a  deal  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  building,  was  allowed  to  set  up  its 
developing  equipment  in  a  room  next  to 
the  telephoto  machine.  Consequently 
the  prints  were  on  the  spot  as  soon  as 
they  were  developed.  During  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  arrival  in  Washington  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  also  sent  a  transmitting 
machine  to  that  city  for  the  convenience 
of  the  press.  These  were  the  only  two 
instances,  however,  in  which  this  serv¬ 
ice  w'as  rendered.  It  costs  about  $5,000. 
to  transport  the  intricate  machinery  and 
set  it  up  in  another  city,  and  the  returns 
on  one  story  do  not  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

One  of  the  early  difficulties  solved  by 
the  telephone  company  was  that  of 
priority  among  picture  services.  Pic¬ 
tures  used  to  be  filed  for  sending  as 
they  were  received.  At  a  World’s 
Series  in  St.  Louis  one  year  one  pic¬ 
ture  agency  tried  the  old  stunt,  known 
to  telegraphers  as  “filing  the  Bible.” 
A  bevy  of  prints  was  given  to  the  local 
telephoto  station  for  filing,  merely  to 
keep  the  machine  busy  until  that  par¬ 
ticular  agency’s  World  Series  photos 
were  ready.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
they  were  substituted  for  the  previous 
pictures.  To  smooth  out  this  difficulty 
the  A.T.&T.  established  a  rule,  which 
has  held  good  ever  since,  that  one  print 
from  each  picture  service  would  be 
transmitted  in  the  order  in  which  the 
services  filed  at  the  telephoto  point. 
By  this  arrangement  the  service  getting 
its  print  in  first  gets  first  place,  but  no 
more  of  its  prints  are  transmitted  until 
one  from  each  of  the  other  services  has 
been  put  on  the  wire. 

Despite  the  flood  of  telephoto  pic¬ 
tures  that  deluge  the  country  on  every 
big  story,  news  picture  transmission 
has  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  tele¬ 


phone  company’s  telephoto  business. 
The  larger  portion  of  its  service  has 
been  devoted  to  transmission  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  By  dividing  layouts  into  several 
parts  they  can  be  sent  over  the  circuit, 
rebuilt  at  receiving  points  and  delivered 
to  clients  as  a  complete  advertisement. 
Financial  advertising  played  the  biggest 
part  in  this  service,  but  since  the  de¬ 
pression  this  work  has  fallen  off  to  a 
great  extent. 

Great  as  its  importance  is,  however, 
the  telephoto  will  never  replace  actual 
glossy  prints  for  sheer  decorative  work 
in  the  opinion  of  Fred  Ferguson. 


“As  I  see  it,”  he  said  this  wetl 
“telephoto  is  extremely  effective 
spot  news  coverage.  But  it  will  not 
take  the  place  of  actual  prints  for 
decorative  purpose,  such  as  rotogravurt 
unless  very  great  improvements  a-r 
made.  You  don’t  get  the  same  result 
from  a  telephoto  as  from  a  print  I> 
brings  out  only  the  blacks  and  whites 
and  misses  the  finer  tones  of  grev 
necessary  for  shading.  As  far  as  sm 
service  is  concerned,  though,  some  c’ 
the  telephoto  reproductions  we  are  get¬ 
ting  now  are  every  bit  as  good  as  the 
origpnals.” 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCO'TT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mill  0«M  4  Fasttry . PIslaltM,  N.  J. 

Mew  VKk  eiM . Brskra  MISi.,  1457  BrM«wiy 

Ckicatt  •■ti . MMUntek  Mlstk 
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American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
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SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 


ON  THE 


GOSS 


FLAT  STEREOTYPE  SAW  AND  TRIMMER 

the  screw  adjusted  xauxe  on  the  trimmer  table  can  be  set  quickly  and 
easily  at  any  distance  from  the  cutters.  The  combined  saw  and  trimmer 
spindle  runs  in  sturdy  radial  and  thrust  ball  bearings — the  trimmer  bed  on 
the  ball  bearinx  rollers.  All  chips  are  deposited  inside  the  pedestal  Irom 
which  they  may  be  removed  easily.  Write  lor  full  information. 


THE  GOSS 


NEW  YORK 


PRINTING  PRESS 

1535  South  Paulina  Straat 

CHICAGO 


COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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newspaper  promotion 

AWARDS  FOR  1931 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


m 


ppiy 

[Mt. 


0. 


The  central  figure  is  a  young  lady, 
those  neglect  to  read  the  Daily  News 
till  bar  her  from  future  gatherings 
of  the  elect,  where  ability  to  discuss  the 
serious  and  frivolous  affairs  of  the 
day  is  indispensable. 
for  the  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement,  published  in  a  trade  journal: 

1.  New  York  American — a  bronze 
plaque.  This  award  was  made  for  an 
aiivertisement  published  i  n  IVomen's 
fev  Daily,  New  York,  directed  to 
S'ew  York  retail  advertisers,  and  en¬ 
titled  “Right  Now  You  Need  This 
Extra  Third  of  the  New  York  Market.” 
This  advertisement  was  one  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  for  the  American  by  the 
UcCann-Erickson  Company.  Louis 
I.  F.  Moore,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Wrican,  co-operated  with  John  J. 
McCarthy  of  the  agency,  who  had  asso- 
iated  with  him  on  the  account  James 

Hamar,  Lan  Smith,  and  Robert 
Parkes. 

2.  Los  Angeles  Examiner — a  cer- 
jliate  of  honorable  mention.  This 
iwrd  was  made  for  an  advertisement, 
poblished  as  part  of  a  campaign  in 
Printer's  Ink,  and  entitled  “I’ll  Spend 
Christmas — and  a  Lot  More.”  It  is 
characterized  by  the  tricky  illustration 
ad  colloquial  copy  that  ran  throughout 
iis  campaign.  The  Examiner’s  promo¬ 
tion  is  directed  by  Robert  Sterner. 

For  the  most  valuable  campaign  of 
‘kree  or  more  trade  paper  advcrtise- 
nents: 

1.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman — 
a  bronze  plaque.  This  award  was  made 
tor  a  year’s  advertising  campaign  pub- 
i'hed  in  Sales  Management,  detailing 
rith  color  and  illustration  Oklahoma 
City  market  facts.  The  trade  paper 
anpaign  was  prepared  by  John  Blatt, 
assistant  promotion  manager,  under  the 
aipervision  of  H.  E.  Ramsey,  manager 
’  the  promotion  department. 

2.  Winnipeg  Tribune — a  certificate 
honorable  mention.  This  award  was 

mde  for  a  year’s  campaign  in  Market- 
with  the  general  theme  of  “Intro¬ 
ducing  Tribune  Readers  to  Tribune 
.Mvertisers.”  This  line  and  the  signa¬ 
ture  were  printed  in  color  and  activities 
upon  which  Winnipeg’s  trade  is  based 
»erc  described  and  illustrated. 

For  the  most  valuable  single  mailing 
fiece  for  circulation  purposes: 

1.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune — a 
ironze  plaque.  This  award  is  made  for 
i  four-page  solicitation  folder,  with  the 

Ilf? -line,  “Your  Three  Cents  Worth” 
iramatized  by  three  bright  pennies  af- 
diagonally  across  the  front  page, 
be  two  inner  pages  are  an  unusually 
description  of  the  newspaper’s 
|?bie  and  the  back  page  is  a  subscrip- 
Ifton  blank.  The  Tribune’s  entry  was 
ibmitti'd  by  Stephen  J.  Moloney,  pro- 

tition  manager. 

2.  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette — a 
nmeate  of  honorable  mention.  This 
ward  was  made  for  a  folder  making 
-r  pages,  entitled  “25%  Dividend  on 
dour  Investment  Guaranteed.  Not  a 
Mmble,”  and  offering  15  months’  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  price  of  12. 

the  most  valuable  campaign  of 
■"Cc  or  more  mailing  pieces  for  circu- 
purposes: 

1.  New  York  Herald  Tribune — a 
■jonze  plaque.  This  award  was  made 
*  a  senes  of  folders  describing  fea- 
■es  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  Miss 
«  Lang  is  the  Herald  Tribune  pro- 
manager. 

•  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal — a  cer¬ 
ate  of  honorable  mention.  This 
nl/°  2  series  of  small 

■  “®.®‘^*‘'Pt've  of  regular  features. 

KI  were  used  for  illustra- 

with  simple  text.  Journal  pro- 
is  directed  by  Charles  L.  Baum, 
f^otion  advertising. 
iett  valuable  single  mailing 

■  1  rt'”’  purposes: 

^ City  Oklahoman — a 
tr  5*  This  award  was  made 

I’  handsomely  bound  and  printed 
fe  pictures  the  city’s  daily 

tne  material  was  prepared  by 


H.  E.  Ramsey,  promotion  manager. 

2.  New  York  Journal — a  certificate 
of  honorable  mention.  This  award  was 
made  for  a  newspaper  size  brochure, 
detailing  the  successful  use  of  Journal 
color  by  several  suburban  real  estate 
developments.  The  paper’s  promotion 
is  directed  by  W.  P.  Downey. 

For  the  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  mailing  pieces  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes: 

1.  New  York  Sun — a  bronze  plaque. 
This  award  was  made  for  a  series  of 
striking  folders  selling  space  in  special 
sections  which  the  Sun  issues  at  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Chicago  Daily  Times — a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  honorable  mention.  This  award 
was  made  for  a  series  of  folders  de¬ 
picting  with  dramatic  illustration  the 
striking  power  of  the  tabloid  picture 
newspaper.  The  Times’  promotion  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Harold  Essex. 

For  the  most  valuable  data  book, 
analyzing  the  market  and  the  news¬ 
paper: 

1.  New  York  Sun — a  bronze  plaque. 
This  award  was  made  for  a  carefully 
documented  survey  of  the  New  York 
market  and  New  York  newspapers. 

2.  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader — 
a  certificate  of  honorable  mention.  This 
award  was  made  for  a  survey  of  the 
Richmond  market  by  an  independent 
organization.  The  entry  was  submitted 
by  John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher; 
L.  A.  Gaines,  Jr.,  business  manager; 
William  Elly  son,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  and  F.  C.  Wheeler,  in  charge  of 
the  survey. 

For  the  most  valuable  research  study, 
concerning  a  particular  phase  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  or  nezvspaper: 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal — a  bronze 
plaque.  This  award  was  made  for  a 
research  study  entitled  “Consumer  An¬ 
alysis  of  the  Greater  Milwaukee  Mar¬ 
ket,”  showing  the  relative  demand  for 
various  branded  products. 

2.  New  York  Sun — a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention.  This  award  was 
made  for  a  survey  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  e.xecutives  of  advertising 
agencies  and  national  advertisers  in 
New  York. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


New  England  Opportunity — Weekly  and  Job 
plant,  large,  exelualTe.  desirable  field,  ade¬ 
quate  e<tui|>nient  InrliidiiiK  nearly  new  lino¬ 
type.  not  overpriced,  easy  terms.  Also  some 
bargains  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Two  experienced  newspaper  men  with  twenty- 
five  tbousaiid  dollars  cash,  w^nt  to  buy  amall 
daily  newspaper  In  West.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  C-b.10,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Weekly,  exclusive  field,  which  small  down 
payment  bandies,  by  young  man,  7  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  E.  8.  8.,  74  Barnett  8t.,  Uahway, 
N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Over  90%  of  sU  olroulstlon  campaigns  on 
dally  newspapers  in  the  United  8tates  and 
Canada  are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowa 
Company.  The  dependable,  self-financing 
PAItTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  Is  absolute  In¬ 
surance  of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction 
and  results  tbat  have  never  been  equalled  In 
rlrcnlatlon  building.  Partlowe  added  circu¬ 
lation  is  clean  circulation.  Every  subscription 
verified  by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation 
Department.  No  subscription  accepted  unless 
paid  for  In  foil  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect 
wire,  or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe 
scientific  survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelli¬ 
gent  estimate  of  Its  possibilities — witboot  ob¬ 
ligation.  The  Cbarles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Business  men  who  postpone  promotion  until 
times  get  better  could  bring  "better  times” 
by  promotion  now.  Hudson  De  Priest  A  As¬ 
sociates.  world's  re<'ord  circulation  builders, 
246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 


The  W.  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Lonisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Consultant 


Newspaper  Oironlatlon  Consultant— If  your 
clrcnlatlon  needs  a  stimulant,  don't  fire  yonr 
circulation  manager,  call  in  an  experienced 
outsider  to  look  yonr  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Oet  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
IS  years'  experience  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  Mornlng-Sunday-Bvenlng;  6  years' 
experience  manager  wholesale  newspaper  de¬ 
livery,  handling  over  twenty  different  dally 
and  Sunday  publications.  James  McKeruaii. 
224  Fourth  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Help  Wanted 


Cartoonist  to  draw  comic  page  advertising  in 
spare  time.  Send  spec-lmen  of  work.  C-827, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Two  competent  display  advertising 
men.  Must  he  able  to  contact  merchants  and 
experienced  In  lay-out  and  planning  appro¬ 
priations,  writing  good  merchandising  copy 
and  have  basic  exe<'Utlve  ability  which  will 
enable  them  to  progress.  In  applying  state 
your  experience,  salary  expected  and  am¬ 
bitions  and  send  specimen  lay-outs  complete 
with  copy.  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising — 

A-A-AH!  HE'S  WOETHWHILE! 

"I  have  never  had  associated  with  me  anyone 
In  whom  I  had  greater  confidence.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  him  proved  this  fully  Justified. 
His  capacity  for  and  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  work  is  most  remarkable."  That's 
the  opinion  one  publisher  wires,  two  others 
think  as  highly. 

Work  with  local  advertisers,  plan  entire 
rnnipaigns:  Increase  national  by  Judicious 
merchandising  cooperation.  Interested  in 
permanent  connection,  opportunity  to  buy  into 
paper  eventually.  Age  36.  Experience,  7 
years'  promotion  or  advertising  on  news¬ 
papers;  2  with  national  advertiser;  4  with 
advertising  agency.  Have  enviable  record  of 
linage  and  revenue  increases,  business  build¬ 
ing  ideas.  C-821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  manager— experienced  newspaper 
man,  forceful  salesman,  knows  merchandising 
and  works  with  merchants  in  developing 
trade.  Capable  in  national  work.  Unusual 
copywriter  who  can  aid  promotional  work  In 
all  departments.  C-820,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  manager  —  Over  thirteen  years' 
successful  experience  on  leading  newspapers, 
seeks  permanent  connection  with  paper  re¬ 
quiring  one  with  broad  vision,  high  standard 
and  proven  ability.  Indefatigable  worker. 
Knows  national,  local,  classified,  cooperation 
and  merchandising.  If  you  need  one  who 
knows  bow  In  these  times  with  its  changing 
conditions  and  habits,  it  may  pay  you  to 
hear  my  story.  38  years  old,  married,  with 
family.  Now  employe<l.  C-828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Twelve  years'  experience  on 
Dailies  and  Weeklies,  also  Crew  Manager  for 
largest  8peclal  Page  concern  In  the  Country. 
Now  employed  as  Advertising  Manager  for 
largest  circulated  Weekly  in  State.  Married. 
Thirty-nine  years  of  age,  American.  Beat  of 
references  as  to  ability,  honesty  and  character. 
Only  steady  position  considered.  Can  report 
at  once.  Write  John  Ferris,  71  Exchange  St., 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Advertising  solicitor  and  business  executive, 
experienced  and  successful,  desires  position 
on  dally  in  city  10,000  or  over.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  married,  excellent  references.  C-822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artist,  work  anywhere:  lii  years’  experience. 
Layouts,  retouching,  cartoons,  etc.  Samples. 
Ileferences.  L.  De  Carlo,  2638  Anxa  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Automobile  Advertising— 

Here's  a  well  trained,  young  newspaperman 
who  has  bandied  automobile  and  accessory 
display  advertising  for  10  years  (on  2  papers). 
Seasoned  in  competitive  field.  Capable  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  making  up  interesting  and 
profitable  regular  section.  Works  well  with 
national  representatives.  Prefers  opportunity 
with  good  se<'ond  paper  where  ideas  and  hard 
work  are  needed.  Satisfactory  references 
from  past  employers.  Record  speaks  for  Itself. 
Now  employed.  Available  anywhere  with  usual 
notice.  Reasonable  salary  re<iulrements. 
C-810.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — 31,  married.  An  efficient 
organiser,  dlre<'tor  and  promoter.  Ten  year 
record  that  proves  knowledge  and  ability. 
Ready  to  demonstrate  worth  at  reasonable 
Salary.  C-81.’i.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Has  been  in 
charge  of  all  mechanical  departments. 
Economical  administrator.  C-817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  in  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  reportorlal  work;  exceptionally 
strong  writer;  valuable  all  around  man. 
C-809.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Editorial — Twenty  years'  experience,  12  on  big 
city  papers,  makes  this  man  available  for  copy 
desk,  feature  writer,  slot-work,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  editorial  writer,  Sunday  edition  assistant, 
make-up  or  any  combination  of  them. 

Salary  to  start  is  relatively  unimportant. 
Looking  for  a  steady  Job,  at  a  fair  return, 
on  an  ethical  daily  offering  at  least  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  advancement  for  outstanding  WORK. 
Free  to  go  anywhere.  Can  report  immediately. 
Exceptional  references.  Address  Alger  8. 
Beane,  care  EMltor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — Nationally  known  editor  and  political 
writer  available  Immediately.  Knows  all 
phases  of  newspaper  game.  Best  recom¬ 
mendations  possible.  Married,  age  33.  C-814. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Manager — 

EFFICIENCY— ECONOMY— PROFITS 
Many  newspaper  owners  are  trying  to  achieve 
this  objective;  it  can  and  is  being  done  by 
the  writer  who  has  long  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Will  soon  be  ready  for  a  new,  difficult 
newspaper  problem  as  well  as  desirous  of  buy¬ 
ing  into  a  dally  newsi>aper.  Fully  experi- 
en<’ed  newspaper  manager.  Box  C-825,  Editor 
A  Ibibllsher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  Production  Man¬ 
ager — Lowest  iiosslble  costs  with  efficiency. 
Fine  record.  C-816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports — Expert  baseball,  football,  track,  golf, 
hockey,  tennis,  basketball,  racing,  etc.  Best 
refs.  Ten  years'  exp.  Mod.  salary.  Any¬ 
where  U.  S.  C-826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Bale — Goss  Comet  8-page  press,  good  con¬ 
dition;  motor,  7-col.  chases,  etc.  $2,600  on 
floor,  if  taken  next  thirty  days.  Dispatch, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Printing  Machinery  at  Extremely 
Low  Prices — one  24-page  Hoe  Press,  20} -inch 
printed  page,  50-horsepower  motor.  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  outfit  for  Hoe  Press.  Nine  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  various  models;  one  practically  new 
Goss  45-B  dry  mat  roller  with  3  hp.  D.C. 
motor;  one  Hoe  wet  mat  roller;  two  stereotype 
furnaces,  3-  and  5-ton  capacity;  various 
stereotyping  machinery;  assortment  of  foun¬ 
dry  type,  work  stands  and  racks,  make-up 
trucks,  chases,  etc.;  Thompson  type  caster; 
Elrod  material-making  machine.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  and  prices  write  Press 
Register,  Mobile,  Alabama. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Pal  mer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Bualnaa*  Eatabllahad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Little  Ads — 
Big  Messages! 
That*s  Classified 

What  do  you  want  to 
sell?  A  Classified  ad 
will  reach  buyers  of 
Equipment,  Supplies  or 
Services. 
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sHQpmnTHiRxr 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


TilE  press-agent  is  also  becoming  a 
plague  in  England.  In  a  brochure, 


X  plague  in  England.  In  a  brochure, 
written  by  St.  John  Erviiie  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  World’s  Press  News,  of 
London,  I  note  the  following: 

“I  have  seen  ‘stuff’  sent  into  a  news- 
laper  office  by  a  press  agent  in  which 
was  described  the  dress  of  a  woman 
who  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
opera  on  a  night  when  Melba  was 
singing.  The  woman  was  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  God,  man  or  beast;  but 
she  had  paid  a  press  agent  to  circulate 
the  newspapers  with  a  paragraph 
about  her  piffling  frock,  partly  to 
gratify  her  vanity,  but  chiefly  to 
create  the  impression  that  she  was  a 
woman  about  town  and  socially  emi¬ 
nent.  Many  well-known  women  act 
as  their  own  press  agents.  They 
cannot  walk  across  the  street  without 
sending  a  paragraph  about  the  action 
to  the  entire  London  press.” 

St.  John  Ervine,  during  several  years’ 
newspaper  service  on  Park  Row,  must 
also  have  learned  that  similar  practices 
long  have  been  common  in  New  York, 
with  the  press  agent  so  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  as  often  to  be  honored  at  the 
head  table  of  American  journalism. 
Reporters  must  kick  their  heels  outside 
of  his  office  door  when  in  quest  of  news 
of  high  public  concern.  The  agent  is 
paid,  not  for  truth,  but  for  special  press 
pleading,  yet  editors  accept  him  as  a 
responsible  news  source.  Without  quot¬ 
ing  him,  reporters  use  his  assertions 
as  facts. 


limit  to  the  flight  of  smoking  car 
imagination  when  newspapers  are  not 
reporting  all  of  the  facts  in  a  big  news 
situation. 


PEOPLE  who  live  under  the  glare 
of  the  publicity  spot-light  take  grave 


JUST  a  few  months  ago  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh  spent  several  hours  in  this 
^anctum  telling  me  how  badly  he  felt 
because  certain  newspapers  were  taking 
what  he  thought  were  undue  liberties 
with  his  personal  affairs,  in  particular 
publishing  pictures  of  the  then  new¬ 
born  baby  boy.  It  is  a  trick  of  fate  that 
the  Colonel’s  bitter  objection,  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  suddenly  became 
four  weeks  ago,  his  most  earnest  wish; 

i.e.,  that  the  newspapers  should  broad¬ 
cast  the  baby’s  picture  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  as  a  guide  to 
millions  on  the  lookout  for  the  stolen 
child.  Some  of  the  strong-arm  methods 
which  reporters  used  at  the  time  the 
baby  was  born  deserved,  in  my  view, 
the  Colonel’s  stinging  rebuke,  but  he 
probably  would  now  more  readily  ac¬ 
cept  my  opinion  that  the  general  pub¬ 
lication  of  pictures  of  people  in  the 
news,  when  legitimately  obtained,  is  an 
honorable  and  useful  pursuit.  Fair 
newspaper  practices  have  a  way  of 
justifying  themselves. 


A  of  the  publicity  spot-light  take  grave 
I)ersonal  risks  'when  they  seek  to  evade 
public  curiosity,  even  in  circumstances 
as  understandable  as  those  existing  in 
tlie  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case.  There 
are  few  more  dreadful  human  fates  th^ 
to  become  the  victim  of  unbridled  public 
suspicion,  especially  in  reference  to 
personal  morality,  and  the  theme  of 
wild  gossip  which  sweeps  from  lip  to 
lip  when  news  accounts  are  for  any 
reason  indefinite.  Walter  Winchell  is 
a  model  of  social  propriety  compared 
with  many  quite  elegant  and  refined 
I)eople  one  may  meet  in  clubs  and  at 
dinner  tables.  What  they  dare  to  say 
in  innuendo  or  direct  charge  of  persons 
in  public  life,  without  a  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence,  appalls  persons  who  believe  it 
necessary  to  have  ground  for  invidious 
assertion.  Few  Presidents  have  escaped 
the  withering  gossip  blight.  I  suppose 
there  has  never  been  a  greater  sufferer 
than  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  unless  perhaps  it  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  when  nearly  all  New  England 
was  hiding  Bibles  lest  the  horned 
“atheist”  of  Virginia  confiscate  them 
and  punish  the  owners.  No  candidate 
for  high  office  was  ever  so  libelled  in 
popular  gossip  as  was  A1  Smith.  But, 
would  you  think  sober  business  men  and 
educated  women,  met  casually  on  a  trip 
across  the  country,  would  be  so  quick 
to  imagine  moral  faults  in  the  heroic 
Lindberghs,  especially  at  a  time  when 
people  of  normal  sensibilities  might 
fairly  be  groaning  in  sympathy  for  that 
stricken  family?  Sometimes  I  think 
the  best  single  service  the  press  renders 
is  in  regulating  the  gossip  of  the  people, 
tending  at  least  to  keep  it  within  the 
bounds  of  common  decency.  What  a 
riot  life  would  be  if  newspapermen 
wrote  as  irresponsibly  as  most  sup¬ 
posedly  respectable  people  talk ! 


Hollywood  advices  are  that  the 
two  newspaper  films  that  I  re- 


NEWS  censorship  brews  many  a 
vile  cup.  If  any  voung  married 


i.'N  vile  cup.  If  any  young  married 
couple  in  this  wide  world  deserves  to  be 
held  above  mean  suspicion  it  is  Colonel 
and  Anne  Lindbergh,  yet  how  soon 
they  became  targets  for  reckless  verbal 
gossip  when  the  free  flow  of  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  kidnaping  was  interrupted ! 
I  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  traveling 
in  trains  across  the  continent  and  met 
and  talked  with  numerous  strangers. 
Everyone,  of  course,  was  playing  detec¬ 
tive,  trying  to  solve  the  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
mystery  by  process  of  deduction.  I 
was  struck  by  the  number  that  bare¬ 
facedly  suggested  that  the  case  must 
contain  sinister  circumstances  involving 
the  honor  or  sincerity  of  the  parents. 
Several  persons  I  met  were  inclined  to 
believe  there  was  something  strange  in 
the  fact  that  from  birth  the  baby  had 
carefully  been  shielded  from  the  public. 
The  weird  idea  that  the  child  was  some¬ 
how  abnormal,  and  that  this  figured  in 
the  mystery,  was  fairly  common.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous,  but  there  is  no 


X  X  two  newspaper  films  that  I  re¬ 
cently  previewed  and  criticised  as  being 
most  unfair  to  legitimate  American  jour¬ 
nalism  have  beOT  totally  remade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  suggestions  offered  by  the 
writer,  and  when  they  finally  appear 
will  be  a  credit  to  honest  newspapermen 
as  well  as  a  condemnation  of  editorial 
practices  which  violate  established  ethics 
of  journalism.  I  hope  and  believe  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  pictures  which 
recklessly  drag  the  whole  profession 
through  a  welter  of  booze,  shystering, 
seduction,  faking  and  brutality.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  press  would  welcome  pictures 
which  would  do  justice  to  honest  jour¬ 
nalism  and  publicly  brand  irresponsible 
editorial  goats.  We  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see. 


Lusty  SCRIPPS,”  story  of  the  life 
/  of  E.  W.  Scripps  by  his  long- 


of  E.  W.  Scripps  by  his  long¬ 
time  personal  friend  and  editorial  as¬ 
sociate,  Gilson  Gardner,  Washington 
correspondent,  naturally  provides  a  rich 
dish  for  all  surviving  Scripps  guards¬ 
men.  I’d  say,  too,  that  the  young  news¬ 
paperman  or  journalist  student,  who 
could  read  it  and  not,  at  the  finish,  be  on 
fire  to  start  some  print  of  his  own,  is' 
dull  indeed  and  might  as  well  go  into 
the  ribbon  counter  or  bond  business 
without  delay,  saving  his  teachers  a 
heap  of  trouble.  In  most  respects  the 
story  Mr.  Gardner  weaves  is,  to  me, 
realistic  and  thrilling.  The  Old  Man  had 
many  sides.  The  view  Mr.  Gardner  takes 
is  not  wholly  that  of  others  who  also 


believed  they  knew  E.  W.  Scripps.  For 
instance,  I  imagine  that  the  biography 
which  N.  D.  Cochran  is  now  writing 
will  tell  quite  another  story.  The  book 
that  Robert  F.  Paine  could  write  would 
be  different  from  either,  and  no  one 
knew  and  appreciated  E.  W.  better  than 
Mr.  Paine.  Robert  P.  Scripps,  Roy  W. 
Howard  or  W.  W.  Hawkins  might 
write  from  still  other  angles.  The  real 
story  will  come  if  and  when  the  grand¬ 
children  of  the  Old  Man  publish  his 
own  writings.  He  searched  his  own 
soul,  for  years,  and  dictated  his  find¬ 
ings  to  secretaries.  I  regret  that  these 
writings  are  not  made  public  now. 
Newspaperdom  needs  them.  In  numerous 
respects  Mr.  Gardner’s  interpretation  is 
excellent.  He  does  not  “pull  the 
punch”  or  varnish  admitted  weaknesses, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  subject  there¬ 
fore  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 


an  incident  which  Mr.  Gardner 
./^mentions  concerning  this  writer  and 


Mr.  Scripps  is  not  remembered  by  me 
at  all.  He  says  he  overheard  me,  at  the 
Miramar  ranch-house,  once  hold  up 
E.  W.  for  more  money,  and  that  Mr. 
Scripps  laughed  and  took  occasion  to 
point  out  the  lesson  that  the  way  for 
young  men  in  his  service  to  get  along 
was  to  choke  money  out  of  him.  I 
have  heard  him  say  that,  but  not  in 
reference  to  me.  It  has  been  my  choice 
little  personal  conceit,  all  through  life, 
that  I  have  never  choked  wages  out  of 
any  employer,  and  that  every  advance¬ 
ment  which  came  my  way  was  a  pleasant 
surprise.  Once  in  Mr.  Scripps’  or¬ 
ganization  I  resigned  a  post  paying  $150 
a  week  to  accept  a  $40  weekly  wage, 
Ijecause  I  wanted  to  be  editor  of  one  of 
the  new  papers  and  change  my  status 
from  a  salaried  press  service  worker 
to  a  newspaper  executive  and  stock¬ 
holder.  As  editor  and  manager  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  I  was 
forever  fighting  the  Old  Man  for  more 
money  for  my  service,  which  at  that 
time  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  Scripps 
editorial  products,  and  I  dare  say  that 
the  argument  Mr.  Gardner  heard  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Scripps  and  myself  under 
the  pepper  trees  at  Miramar  concerned 
service  money,  certainly  not  my  own 
wages.  Mr.  Scripps  was  generous  to 
me,  beyond  my  deserts.  In  fact  every 
employer  I  have  ever  had,  except  one 
tight-fisted  and  inferior  gyp,  has  paid 
for  my  humble  service  so  fairly  that 
I  have  never  had  gall  to  ask  for  more. 


ONE  of  the  commonest  questions 
asked  of  this  department  is :  “What 


w  asked  of  this  department  is :  “What 
is  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  the 
term  ‘thirty’  in  newspaper  work?”  The 
light  I  have  shed  on  the  subject,  in  the 
past,  has  been  a  mere  flicker  compared 
with  the  information  which  now  reaches 
this  column  from  the  office  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  Paul  B. 
Williams,  editor. 

The  day  foreman  of  the  Press’  com¬ 
posing  room,  a  47-year  veteran  of  the 
staff,  is  Frank  T.  Owen  and  to  him,  as 
to  many  others,  the  origin  of  “thirty” 
has  been  an  intriguing  mystery.  All  of 
his  life  he  has  seen  it  signed  to  tele¬ 
graph  reports  and  used  as  the  symbol 
of  the  final  page  of  editorial  copy.  And, 
since  “30”  means  the  end,  Mr.  Owens 
has  seen  his  share  of  floral  designs  bear¬ 
ing  this  motif  at  the  graves  of  deceased 
friends  and  colleagues.  But  where  did 
it  come  from? 


Mr.  OWEN  has  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  on  a  national  scale  to  find 


IVX  vey  on  a  national  scale  to  find 
the  answer  to  the  riddle.  The  result 
of  his  inquiry,  however,  only  adds  to 
the  confusion,  for  there  are  no  less  than 
eight  different  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  trade  term.  That  “30”  was  first 
used  to  designate  “the  end”  in  telegraph 
code  seems  to  be  the  best  explanation, 
but  there  is  nothing  conclusive  in  that 
view.  Inquiry  among  old-time  printers 
offered  evidence  that  “30”  has  been  in 
use  in  printing  offices  for  60  or  70 
years.  Morse  invented  the  magnetic 
telegraph  in  1835,  so  it  is  possible  that 
“30”  was  in  the  original  code.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  originator  of 
“30”  was  Walter  P.  Phillips,  the 
pioneer  press  association  man  in  this 


country.  He  started  the  National  Pn| 
Association  when  all  messages  ww 
sent  as  separate  units  over  Westcai 
Union  wires.  Later  he  headed^ 
original  United  Press.  In  1879 
Phillips  issued  the  famous  tel 
code,  bearing  his  name,  used  M 
operators  ever  since.  It  contained  ! 
6,000  items  and  I  have  a  copy  of 
original  compilation,  but  for  some 
son  it  does  not  contain  either  “30* 
the  equally  familiar  symbol 
(meaning  “my  regards”),  although t 
code  items  are  known  to  have  been  i 
on  Morse  wires  since  the  days 
Phillips.  My  theory  is  that  they 
so  well  known  among  operators  \ 
Mr.  Phillips  devised  his  code  that 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  im 
them. 


But  I  am  now  much  interested; 
the  explanation  given  the  oriirm  i 


13  the  explanation  given  the  origin ' 
“30”  by  the  scattered  correspondents 
Mr.  Owen.  If  any  reader  of  this  p; 
has  more  conclusive  evidence,  I  sh^ 
be  pleased  to  receive  it.  Charles  W, 
Harper,  of  the  Utica  Press  staff 
compiled  the  Owen’s  theories  asfol 

1.  When  newspaper  stories  were  wi 
ten  and  set  by  hand,  a  period  was 
dicated  by  “x”  in  the  manus< 
“copy” :  the  end  of  a  paragraii 
“xx”,  and  the  end  of  the  story  oy 
sign  “xxx”,  Roman  for  “30”. 

2.  The  journalistic  symbol  “30"  has 
peculiar  East  Indian  origin.  In  Be., 
gali,  “80”  means  “farewell”  or  “I  qid^ 
An  English  officer  in  Calcutta  usedi 
figures  at  the  end  of  a  letter  he  sent 
the  East  India  Company  in  1758.  ' 
company,  using  the  figures  in  their  p 
lication,  made  them  “30”  by  mistakt 

3.  Typesetting  machitKs  that 
their  type  in  slug  form,  set  a  maj  _ 
length  of  line  known  to  printers  as 
pica  ems,  “30”  meaning  the  end  of  d* 
line.  (Old  time  printers  combat 
version  with  the  claim  the  symbol  wSi 
in  use  for  years  before  the  linot^) 

4.  During  a  disaster,  information  «! 
being  wired  to  the  outside  world  by  i 
telegrapher  whose  number  was  30  aad 
who  remained  at  his  key  and  met  deiA 
after  his  assistants  had  fled. 

5.  Early  telegraph  operators  had  a 
code  of  their  own  for  sideline  co#> 
versation  on  the  wire.  The  figure  “1* 
meant  “wait  a  minute”;  “4"  iw 
“when  shall  I  proceed  ?” ;  “7”  was 
ahead” ;  “8”  indicated  “I’m  busy  on  * 
line” ;  “13”  said  “what’s  the  matter?" 
“17”  stood  for  “Im  sending  an  ia 
portant  message”;  “30”  was  “end  fli 
item” ;  “73”  meant  “kindest  reg 
and  so  on. 

6.  Years  ago,  in  the  west,  bei' 
newspapers  had  special  wires  in 
offices,  the  telegraph  operator 
write  out  dispatches  in  long  hand 
send  them  to  the  newspapers  by 
senger.  His  office  closed  at  3  a.ra. 
at  the  bottom  of  his  last  sheet  he 
“3  o’clock,”  which  was  changed  g 
ally  to  “3  o’c” ;  then  to  “3  o”  and  fi 
to  “30”. 

7.  When  the  Associated  Press 

established,  each  member  of  the 
ciation  (morning  or  evening  paper) 
entitled  to  30  telegrams  each  24  h 
When  the  last  message  had  been  sai 
was  marked  “30”.  . 

8.  The  30  magistrates  appoinW 
Sparta  over  Athens  at  the  termi 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  were 
the  “30  tyrants,”  and  were  over 
after  one  year’s  reign.  The  end  of 
sway  of  the  tyrants  was  heralded 
a  spirit  of  gladness — “30.” 


I 


REST  HOME  TO  CLOSE 

Oak  Hill,  journalists’  conval 
and  rest  home,  presented  to  the  B 
Institute  of  Journalists  by 
T.  R.  Parkington  of  Ipswich,  Jnl 
is  to  be  closed.  The  Council  of 
Institute  has  come  to  this  dedsioo 
cause  the  financial  difficulties  the  n 
has  experienced  prevent  its  being_ 
ried  on  with  success.  The  upkeep 
the  home  has  been  largely  de^ 
upon  donations  from  individuals 
from  journalists'  organizaticw  ' 
have  naturally  fallen  off  owing  to 
general  depression  and  severe 
ployment  among  journalists. 


t 
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